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NIGERIA UNDER BRITISH RULE 


I 
INTRODUCTION 


West Africa previous to 1895—Mr. Chamberlain’s Policy in 1895— 
The Author’s Credentials—Pfogress of Nigeria—Europeans in Nigeria— 
Missionaries—Government Constitution and Officials—Discipline and 
Dismissal of Officials—Health. 


- 
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O the memory of the late Mr. Joseph Chamberlain have I 
dedicated this book on Nigeria under British Rule, because 


his statesmanship, when he was Secretary of State for the 
Colonies from 1895 till 1903, is demonstrably the creative cause 
of the prosperity of British West Africa. It is admirable and 
wonderful that a statesman in London should by acts of intel- 
lectual volition have conferred such immense benefits on the 
far-off countries under his command. The progress achieved 
was not by way of conquest, the land and people were ours for 
the taking, and the Secretary of State gave the orders. His 
predecessors were content to let our talent remain buried; by 
the policy of Mr. J. Chamberlain we utilized our talent and it 
grew twenty-fold, nay twenty-five-fold. The revenue of Lagos 
and the Niger Coast Protectorate in 1894 was a quarter million 
pounds ; in 1903 it was three-quarter million pounds, or triple. 
Mr. J. Chamberlain’s successors in office have consistently carried 
on his policy; and the revenue of Nigeria is now over seven 
millions sterling. It was his foresight, his judgement, his initia- 
tive, and above all his courage in his convictions, which has made 
small and poor possessions large and wealthy, but his services 
to West Africa have never been adequately recognized. 


West AFRICA PREVIOUS TO 1895 


To appraise rightly the value and the courage of Mr. J. 
Chamberlain’s statesmanship it is essential to consider the 
situation of the West African Colonies in 1894, and the causes 
which had retarded their development. At that time there 
was a vicious circle in West African Colonial Administration. 
The revenues were on the one hand stationary, or increasing 
very slowly, and there was no immediate prospect of internal 
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development without policing the country so as to safeguard 
transit and trade in the first instance, and without railways in 
the second instance; and on the other hand the exiguous and 
stationary revenues prevented the raising of the necessary force 
or the building of the railways. Externally, while the British 
Colonies stood still, there was the ever-present risk of French 
rivals occupying what we had omitted to occupy. Mr. Chamber- 
lain gave the start to the development that has quickly and 
continuously followed. 

The condition of the British West African Colonies in 1894 
has been described in the following pessimistic language : 


‘Eighty years and more have passed since the days of the Abolition 
Act. English lives have been lost and English money has been spent in 
trying to bring peace and order into lands which were taught to know 
none of these things. Yet the end of it all is that civilization has made 
but little way, that industry is hardly more than trade in jungle produce, 
and that even in these brighter and healthier days men sometimes wonder 
whether the game is worth the candle; whether England gives any real 
benefit to or derives any real benefit from her possessions on the West Coast 
of Africa.’ + 


In the beginning of the nineteenth century England’s posses- 
sions in West Africa were the Gambia, Sierra Leone and certain 
forts on the Gold Coast. In 1851 Denmark, and in 1871 Holland, 
sold their forts on the Gold Coast to England. France and 
England were thus the only two European Powers interested. 
France negotiated for the ten years from 1866 to 1876 on the 
basis of France giving up all claims and protectorates from Rio 
Pongas 10° N. to the Gaboon on the Equator, and England 
surrendering to France the Gambia, but the negotiations were 
broken off and not resumed. 

The profits of legitimate trade were small: companies and 
individuals retired or became insolvent, and factories were being 
abandoned. So neither European Powers nor Nationals took 
interest in or desired extension of territory in West Africa. 

England, however, maintained the Humanitarian Squadron 
for the suppression of the slave-trade, and it was with this object 
that Lord Palmerston ordered the reduction in 1851 of Lagos, a 
great slaving centre. But by 1860 the slave-trade had become 
almost extinct, not so much by the exertions of the squadron, 
as by reason of cessation of the demand on the other side of the 
Atlantic, owing to political changes in North and South America.? 


1R. C. P. Lucas, British Colonies, 2nd ed., Vol. 3, Pp. 94, and see also 
PP.0109;, 213, (227. 

*The British cruisers only succeeding in recapturi b 
cent. of the slaves exported. 5 Paes tee 


{ In the year 1848, 60,000 slaves were exported 
to Brazil, whereof 5,972 were recaptured. The export to Brazil ceased 
after 1852 (except 90 slaves exported in 1855), but the slaves were still 
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The question was asked in England, Cui bono? Are the West 
_ African settlements worth keeping? The philanthropic reason, 
_ the suppression of the slave-trade, had ceased to apply. The 
economic reasons of the Manchester School, then prevalent, were 
_ weighty. The cost of maintenance was more than the com- 
mercial advantage. 
In 1864 an engineer officer, Sir H. St. George Orde, was sent 
out to report on the West African settlements. He reported? in 
_ favour of their retention, that they attained the object for which 
_ they were founded, i.e. 
(a) Suppression of the slave-trade. 
(6) Encouragement of lawful commerce. 
(c) Abolition of human sacrifice in their neighbourhood. 
(zd) The establishment of our own legal tribunals in all the 
territories under our rule had given facilities for relief 
tc those who are oppressed, of which they are very 
ready to avail themselves, and therefore mitigated 
domestic slavery. 
The objections to their retention were, as he pointed out: 

(a) Their unhealthiness, and 

(6) The cost ; an imperial subvention of £12,000 a year being 
required in aid of the civil government of the Colonies, 
as well as keeping up the military-naval force at a cost 
of £140,000. 

In 1865 a strong Parliamentary Committee was appointed, 
which took much evidence, including Orde’s, and reported, as to 
the West African Colonies, as follows: 


‘ That all further extensions of territory or assumption of government 
or new treaties offering protection to native tribes would be inexpedient, 
and that the object of our policy should be to encourage in the native 
the exercise of those qualities which may render it possible for us more 
and more to transfer to them the administration of all the government, 
with a view to our ultimate withdrawal from all except probably Sierra 
Leone. 

‘ That this policy of non-extension admits of no exception as regards 
new settlements, but cannot amount to an absolute prohibition of measures 
which in a peculiar case may be necessary for the more efficient and eco- 
nomical administration of the settlement we already possess.’ ? 


exported to Cuba. In the seventeen years of 1848 to 1864, 357,930 
slaves were exported to Brazil and Cuba, whereof 30,709 were retaken by 
the British cruisers. See Appendix 8 to the Report of the Parliamentary 
Committee of 1865, Parl. Papers, 1865 (412), Vol. 5. 

1 Parl. Papers, 1865, XXXVII, 287. © 

2 Payl. Papers, 1865, Vol. 1. Parl. Papers, 1877, Vol. 60 (c. 1685, 1694). 
Financial situation of Sierra Leone, Gambia ; and see Parl, Papers, 1873, 
Vol. 49, C. 307. Revenue and Expenditure of British West African settle- 
ments for three years ending 1871-2~-3, and see also Parl. Papers, 1879, 
Vol. 46, C. 941. Revenue and Expenditure of British Possessions in West 
Africa for the last twenty years. 
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The suggestion of the Committee that the settlements should 
be abandoned was not carried out, but the strong recommenda- 
tion against extension was enforced by the Colonial Office when- 
ever a Governor proposed any annexation or new treaty, and 
effectually barred any acquisition of territory whether coastwise 
or into the interior. 

Apart from the official limitations there were the necessary 
limitations of financial and military weakness. The Colonies 
were neither self-supporting nor self-protecting. Financially 
they were in the position of political ‘ remittance men * dependent 
on the British tax-payer.* 

The subventions from the British Treasury did not include 
the cost of the armed force necessary to protect the Colonies, 
which was supplied by the Navy and the West Indian Regiment, 
whose expense came on the War Office vote. As the squadron 
was primarily intended for the suppression of the slave-trade, 
the Admirals objected to landing bluejackets as a garrison or 
for expeditions on account of resultant sickness, which weakened 
the efficiency of the ships. 

The West Indian Regiment is, of course, an Imperial Regiment 
rationed and requiring transport as such. It usually acted as 
garrison at Sierra Leone and Cape Coast, and occasionally at 
Lagos. When moved out of garrison for an expedition, sanction 
from home was necessary. The officer commanding the troops 
was in theory and practice independent of the Governor, and the 
expense usually fell on the Imperial Exchequer. 

Sir H. G. Orde recommended the formation of a local force, 
with cheaper transport and commissariat. But it was twenty 
years before these forces were organized, first at Lagos and then 
at the Gold Coast and Sierra Leone. 

In the eighties began the scramble for Africa, and not only 
France but Germany entered as competitors. The Berlin Act 
of 1885 laid down that the occupation of the hinterland must be 
reasonably effective so as to afford protection to trade and travel. 
Now the British occupation of the hinterland was not effective 
in 1885 nor for ten years later. In 1894 the power of the British 
Government rarely went more than 50 miles inland, and the 
merchants’ factories were all on the sea-coast or on the estuaries. 
No railways had been built. The hinterland was abandoned to 
warring and slave-raiding chiefs, intermingled with adventurous 
French subalterns. 

It is true that the Berlin Conference recognized British rights 
over the Niger and the Binue, and we fulfilled our duties there- 

+ In 1876 the Colonial Office had to crave £38,000 from the Treasury. 


This was doled out on promise of still further economy and cutting down 
the expenditure even at the cost of efficient government. 
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_ under by the makeshift of granting a charter to the Royal Niger 
_ Company and by setting up a Paper Protectorate over the Niger 
- Delta Coast. 
To occupy the hinterland effectively it was necessary to 
have adequate military force to police the country and main- 
tain our hold thereon ; and also to protect and develop commerce 
_which was interfered with by petty chiefs stopping the roads 
and levying blackmail. Railways and roads for mechanical 
transport were essential to replace head transport. The obstacle 
to development was, as Lord Salisbury pointed out, financial. 
The then revenues of the Colonies were entirely insufficient for 
building railways out of income or even for the increase of 
military strength needed for the march to the interior. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S POLICY.IN 1895 


Mr. Chamberlain assumed office on 28 June 1895, and on 
22 August 1895, speaking to the Committee of the House of 
Commons on Colonial Supply, he gave an undertaking that 
Imperial assistance should be given towards the construction 
of Colonial railways. He said: ? 


“I regard many of our Colonies as being in the condition of undeveloped 
estates, and estates which can never be developed without Imperial assistance. 
It appears to me to be absurd to apply to savage countries the same rules 
which we apply to civilized portions of the United Kingdom. Cases have 
already come to my knowledge of Colonies which have been British 
Colonies perhaps for more than 100 years in which up to the present 
British Rule has done absolutely nothing, and if we left them to-day we 
should leave them in the same condition as that in which we found them. 
How can we expect, therefore, either with advantage to them or ourselves, 
that trade with such places can be developed? I shall be prepared to 
consider very carefully myself and then, if I am satisfied, to confidently 
submit to this House any case which may occur in which, by the judicious 
investment of British money, those estates which belong to the British 
Crown may be developed for the benefit of their populations and for the 
benefit of the greater population which is outside.’ 


Brave words, but the performances not only honoured but 
bettered the promise. 

Now direct Imperial assistance was given in two forms: 

(x) The loan of Imperial military forces either without charg- 
ing the Colonies therefor, or on deferred or partial payment. 
The last time white troops were sent to West Africa was the 
bloodless Ashanti Expeditions of 1895-6. The raising of the 
‘West African Frontier Force, nicknamed the ‘W.A.F.F.’s’, 
obviated any necessity for calling in Imperial forces, 


1See despatch of 30 April 1892, given in Hertslet’s Map of Africa 
by treaty. 
2Hansard for 1895, Vol. 36, pp. 540 et. seg. 
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(2) Direct subsidies to be granted by Parliament. _These 
have now ceased as from 3r March 1918. The three principal 
objects wherefor they were given were: ; 
(a) The buying out and compensating the Royal Niger 
Company for the cancelling of their Charter, £865,000. 

(b) The raising at Lokoja and Jebba in 1897 of two battalions 
of African soldiers. The original object of this force 
of 2,000 men with British officers and N.C.O.’s was to 
occupy Borgu, west of the Niger, which the Niger 
Company was too weak to occupy and the French were 
overrunning. After the boundary treaty was signed 
with France in 1898, these battalions became the 
nucleus of the West African Frontier Force, and were 
the troops which conquered and occupied Northern 
Nigeria when taken over by the Crown. It wasa cheap 
force and economically managed. In fact, though Parlia- 
ment voted from 1897 to 1901 £830,000, it only cost for 
maintenance £600,000, and the balance was returned 
to Exchequer. 

(c) An annual subvention to the civil administration of 

Northern Nigeria. 

But direct Imperial assistance in form of grants-in-aid put 
the recipient Colony in the position of a ‘ remittance man’, the 
financial assistance was doled out grudgingly by a parsimonious 
Treasury and was liable to be revoked by an adverse vote in Par- 
liament or a change of government. 

The statesmanship of the powerful Secretary of State was of 
the nobler policy. He made the West African Colonies not only 
self-supporting, but opened to them the road to ever-increasing 
prosperity, by allowing them to raise loans in the money market 
to be expended in remunerative public works. The previous 
policy of the Colonial Office had been that expenditure must 
be met out of revenue. A Crown Colony was not allowed to 
borrow, lest, if it defaulted, the Colonial Office would have to 
apply to the Treasury and ask for financial aid, etc., and a Par- 
liamentary Vote. Though the current expenditure was met out 
of revenue and there was a small surplus, the balance was too 
small and the revenue too unelastic to allow large public works 
to be executed, otherwise than out of capital raised by a loan. 

So the Secretary of State reversed this policy and sanctioned 
the Colonies using their credit and coming on the money market 
to raise a loan.. Accordingly a local ordinance was passed in 
1896 at Lagos enabling the Colony to raise £255,000 in England 
to begin to construct the railway, and the bridges between Lagos 
Island and Ebute Metta on the mainland of Africa. This loan 
was successfully raised on the credit of the Colony through the 
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Crown Agents. But as Mr. Chamberlain explained, the market 
_ would only take a limited amount of stock in a given period, so 
_ delays occurred. Therefore in 1899 an Imperial Act, the Colonial 
_ Loans Act 1899, enabled the English Treasury to raise funds as 
_ mentioned, which were to be lent by the Treasury to the Colonies 
at interest and with a Sinking Fund, in the same way as advances 
_ are made on loan by the Treasury to local bodies in England. 
The Treasury published a Parliamentary paper in rgor that 
£792,500 had been advanced to Lagos. However, as the credit of 
the Colonies improved they were able to come upon the market 
_ through the Crown Agents and under the sanction of the Colonial 
Office without the aid of the Treasury. In Lagos the revenue 
for 1905, when the railway was completed for 125 miles at a cost © 
of £1,000,000, showed an increase of £170,000, as compared with 
1900 when no railway existed, and in that year a loan of {2,000,000 
was raised by the Crown Agents for Lagos without Treasury help. 
‘And from this time Nigeria had no further difficulty in raising 
loans. The result of these loans expended on remunerative 
_ public works was a revenue which grew to six millions. It is 
true that the net earnings of the railway did not in the average 
of twenty-one years meet the loan charges, but the real return 
_ is in the rise of revenue and general prosperity of the Colony. 
Thus it is when Mr. J. Chamberlain took office that he initiated 
_ the change of policy by allowing these Colonies to raise loans and 
carried through the Colonial Loans Act against stiff Parliamen- 
tary opposition, which resulted in the development and pros- 
perity ever since continually increasing and providing a market 
for British goods without any cost to the British taxpayer. 

Another fine act of statesmanship by Mr. J. Chamberlain was 
the preservation for the Empire of Northern Nigeria, which was, 
except as regards the river, derelict and unoccupied by England. 

The Royal Niger Company was at best a makeshift to avoid 
the burden of a Protectorate whereof England had taken on the 
rights and obligations. But the Royal Niger Company, however 
good services it had rendered in the past, was unable to carry 
on the Protectorate effectually. 

Borgu Province on the west or right bank of the Niger was 
not occupied by the Company, either by any factories still less 
by any garrisons; meanwhile French officers with parties of 
Senegalese were marching there, making treaties and distribu- 

ting flags; a permanent French garrison had sat down at 
Boussa. In face of the doctrine of effective occupation which 
we had signed, it would have been impossible to maintain a 
“mere paper protectorate. So,in 1897, Mr. J. Chamberlain sent out 


1See Parliamentary Debates, 31 July and 2 August 1899. 
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Captain Lugard, with the rank of Brigadier-General, to raise a 


force of 2,000 men, with British officers and N.C.O.’s, stores and © 


guns, with the result that a convention was signed with France 
in June 1898, and British rights were saved. 


East also of the Niger and Binue, the vast territory reaching — 


to Lake Chad was not under control of the Niger Company, who 
were nicknamed by Natives ‘ The Fish’, as they stopped in the 


river ; andalthough the Company had treaties, they had no effec- _ 


tive occupation. 
Mr. J. Chamberlain was in Cabinet and Parliament then most 


powerful. Accordingly the Government decided to cancel the | 


charter of the Niger Company with compensation. In 1899 
Nigeria was divided into three zones: the Royal Niger Company, 


the Niger Coast Protectorate under the Foreign Office, and Lagos | 
under the Colonial Office. In 1899 the Niger Coast Protectorate | 
was transferred to the Colonial Office, and when the Royal Niger 


Company ceased to rule at the end of 1899, its southern territories 


and the Niger Coast Protectorate were constituted into the | 
Protectorate of Southern Nigeria and the northern portions into | 


the new Protectorate of Northern Nigeria, directly under the | 
Crown and administered by the Colonial Office. 


Mr. J. Chamberlain selected Brigadier-General Lugard as the | 
first Governor of Northern Nigeria, an excellent selection for a | 


pioneer administration. 


In 1906 Southern Nigeria and Lagos were amalgamated into | 


the Colony and Protectorate of Southern Nigeria, and in 1914 
Southern and Northern Nigeria were amalgamated. 


In this book it is my business to tell you the history of Nigeria | 


under British rule, how .:ngland has discharged her duty to her | 
black subjects. I say at once that our rule has been a benefit | 
to the West African. The story of the last thirty years is pleasant | 
reading for an Englishman, both from the patriotic and the| 
humanitarian point of view, and truly in our administrators | 
these qualities commingle. The Yorubas are the most intelligent | 
of West African races, and they have accepted generally British | 
rule with welcome acquiescence and glory in their British citizen- 
ship. There was only one serious disturbance, the Abeokuta| 
rising of 1918, which was repressed heavily ; an inquiry was held, 
but the result was not made public. 
; This book deals with government, administration, law, trade 
in Nigeria, and not with ethnography, languages or sport. I| 
therefore as in a Law Book cite official authorities. I would refer | 
readers who desire a more personal account of Nigeria to books, 
indexed in the successive subject catalogues of the Britist 
Museum Library; to the files of West A frica, published in Bey 
Street ; and to the Journal of the African Society, Among 
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_ useful books are the Nigerian Handbook, published every eighteen 
months; the Nigerian Gazetteer; Coast and Bush Life, by 
_ Coaster (1924), giving an account of life in a factory from a 
_ trader’s point of view; Health Preservation in West Africa, by 
_ J.C. Ryan (1914), a medical book; Verb. Sap., by Alan Field, 
_ which has had several editions ; West Africa, Handbook of Practical 
Information, by Captain C. H. Osman Newlan (1922) ; two books 
of stories, Chits from West Africa, by J. M. Stuart Young, 1922, 
and Penury, by Ivor Felix Jones, 1924 ; and a sportsman’s book, 
Impressions of Nigeria, by Douglas Fraser, 1925. 


AUTHOR’S CREDENTIALS 


At this point it is only due to my readers that I should say 
something of myself in order that they may appraise my cre- ° 
dentials for writing about the West Africa I have loved so well, 
which has been so good and kind tome. . 

I landed in West Africa at Sierra Leone in September 1894, 
and I have lived from time to time in West Africa, mainly in 
Nigeria at Lagos, till July 1913. I am quite willing to go back, 
_ for I am one of those who have ‘ drunk the waters of King 
Jimmy’s brook’, a love potion. My rule of health was live well, 
don’t funk, and when fever comes lie still in bed till temperature 
drops and appetite reawakes. 

Nowadays our Prince and Peers visit West Africa. But in 
1894. West Africa was deemed the provided dumping ground for 
the unfit, a home for lost husbands, or at best a market for 
Péches ad quinze sous. The climate spared none. West Africa 
had welcomed with a loving-cup of poison H.R.H. Prince Henry 
of Battenberg and Governor Sir W. Maxwell. The death-rate 
of Europeans at Lagos for the five years 1893 to 1897 was over 
150 perr,ooo. Still, whether they died or survived, whether they 
were failures in England or Africa, somehow they kept the 
flag flying in those dark years before 1895, and let us say with 
Sir Walter Scott over the fallen : 


Their swords are rust, their bodies dust, 
Their souls are with the Lord we trust. 


My reason for going to West Africa was just lack of rents, 
agricultural depression. I had been brought up with a silver spoon 
in my mouth and it had turned to silver-plated. I was a briefless 
barrister, but I had tried to learn my profession by writing law- 
books and by devilling for those who had briefs, and now the 
- occasion arose to prove how far I had profited from the education 
given me by the kindest of parents. I chose West Africa rather 
than, say, India, as the line of least resistance, also the cheapest 
passage. I arrived at Sierra Leone with my wig and gown, 
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and a brief, like the case of Peter Plastanes, whereon my Lincoln’s 


Inn master in law advised, ‘ Your client has evidently been done, 
but if you proved everything you alleged, you ought not to win.’ 
However, I settled for £1,750 paid to my client. It happened 
at Sierra Leone the Queen’s Advocate had been recalled to 
England and the Police Magistrate who took on his duties fell 
ill and was invalided; and there being no other European 
barrister, I was appointed Acting Queen’s Advocate, with excel- 
lent Law library, office, clerkage, and the right of private prac- 
tice. Thus I was brought in contact with the new Governor, 
Sir F. Cardew, from whom I learnt official business in a school 
of right dealing. From 1895 to 1897, when I resigned, I had the 
substantial appointment of Attorney-General of the Gold Coast, 
where I had the good fortune to serve under a first-rate Governor, 
Sir W. Maxwell, one of those Irish gentlemen who have right well 
done the King’s business abroad. 

High-handed he was—in the Straits Settlements he was 


called Tiger-Eye—and I reminded him at times that one West. 


African Government had already been hung. 

Fire brigade equipment had been provided under a previous 
Governor for the police at Accra ; brazen helmets and epaulettes 
and axes, though incidentally there was no water-supply, and 
Governor Maxwell inquired what had become of this shining 
armour. It had disappeared, probably traded to a native chief 
as his Regalia, and the African clerk wrote out a report which the 
European officer signed blindly, ‘It had been eaten by bugg- 
buggs’. Now consumption by bugg-buggs is a favourite excuse 
for the disappearance of an awkward document, but inapplicable 
to brazen helmets and axes; and his Excellency remarked, 
‘More foolishness.’ 

My chief duties as Attorney-General were to give legal advice 
when called upon, parliamentary drafting, i.e. preparing ordin- 
ances, local laws for the Legislative Council, and conducting 
prosecutions. I prosecuted for slave-dealing a father who had 
sold into slavery his own children, the mother giving evidence 
for the prosecution. The children had been taken away into 
French territory where it was difficult to trace them, so after 
conviction I asked the Judge to respite sentence, and that if 
the children were brought back I would advise a pardon, and 
soon the children were brought back and given to their 
mother. 

Such was my official life, most pleasant, easy work, and a 
salary twice as large as my needs, an excellent bungalow, and some 
of my work-fellows became life-long friends. And I thought to 
‘better myself’. 


After a year I returned in 1898 not to the Gold Coast, but 
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to Lagos, where I practised as a private lawyer. So now I will 
treat of Nigeria, whereto my official experience had been an 
illuminating prelude. 

I was placed in the very centre of Lagos commerce, Native 
and European, by being given an office in the bank which was 
also the Shipping Agency. Mr. G. W. Neville, the banker, was 
my friend; he was an old Coaster of twenty years’ standing. 
He was not only the manager, but had himself started the bank 
with Natives’ money, for they trusted ‘ Nibleo’, and being so 
installed and vouched for, I gained their confidence. The 
professions of barrister and solicitor are conjoined in Nigeria, 
and thus I was brought in closest relations with my clients black 
and white. I knew how commerce was carried on by the Euro- 
pean merchant ; I heard in the veranda how the Palm Oil Ruffians - 
had traded in their hulks at Bonny and Old Calabar. 

My good old friend, the banker, told me how he had dealt 
and dined with Nana and Ja Ja, who monopolized all the river 
trade above tidal waters before the Royal Niger Company estab- 
lished their monopoly. But Ja Ja had been deported and died 
in exile before I arrived, and Nana I only saw as a prisoner of 
State at Accra. The whole of my time at Lagos I was engaged 
in the general practice of the Law for European and Native 
circuits. 

The legal work was very onerous; I was in every case for 
either plaintiff or defendant, andit was six days a week in court 
and sometimes in the afternoon. I got up at 5 a.m.,and save 
meals and a midday siesta it was work, writing and seeing clients 
till 5 p.m., when I got on my horse. Once I imported a delicious 
English thoroughbred, but I was too tired to play polo with 
subalterns. 

For ten years from 1899 to 1909 I was away from West 
Africa, but returned with 1,000 guineas on my brief to fight a 
heavy foreshore case against the Crown involving the ancient 

history of Lagos from its annexation in 1861 and further back 
even before the naval bombardment of 1851. There were many 
days of evidence: the oldest inhabitants black and white were 
called for my clients, and there was a probable appeal to the 
Privy Council. So I had to speak for fifteen hours—three 
hours in morning and two hours in afternoon for three days ; 
the first morning my boy sent me soda-water, afterwards he 
blended, and the Judge said: ‘As the speech went on, counsel’s 
soda-water became browner and browner and browner.’ How- 
ever, my clients were successful—notwithstanding. == 

In ror1z I went as counsel for the African Association to 
Old Calabar and Brass, in order to maintain their rights of holding 
rent free their factory at Brass. Before the Protectorate, the mer- 
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chants paid comey-tax! to the Native king, and in return were 
granted land for factory so long as they traded ; when comey-tax 
was abolished the chiefs received subsidies in lieu, and the mer- 
chants paid customs duties. My clients were successful and the 
judgement of the full court was affirmed by the Privy Council. 
The record of evidence explains the trade on the rivers, origin- 
ally in slaves, and since 1830 for oil, when hulks were moored for 
the accommodation of the supercargoes and as depéts for oil. 

In the spring of 1913 I went to Kano in Northern Nigeria 
as counsel for a European firm whom the Government sought 
to eject from their factory in Kano City which they held under 
rent from the Emir and a payment to the Government. I had 
to have a legal notice served on the Emir that my clients, his 
tenants, were being sued on ejectment ; this peeved the Govern- 
ment, and it was gravely cabled to the Secretary of State to 
sanction a special law to expel me as ‘ presence Geary and Peele 
(my junior) worse than missionaries’. However, the case was 
settled satisfactorily to my clients by two and a half years’ 
extended occupation, £1,000 compensation, and a site by the 
railway station for a new factory ; and the proposed anti-Geary 
Law was negatived by Downing Street. I had gone up from Lagos 
by railway to Zungeru and thence to Kano, but I returned from 
Baro by steamer down the Niger because I had to investigate 
an embezzlement case at one of the Niger Company’s riverside 
factories. The river was low and the steamer was time after 
time aground on sand-banks for many hours, which proved to 
me the Niger was not really navigable for commercial purposes, 
any more than the Loire. There is not enough water to fill the 
Niger’s broad shallow bed except during three summer months 
of flood—August, September and October. 

Such and such like were my forensic experiences ; and to con- 
clude, I always found the court, whoever was on the Bench, fair, 
patient, just and courteous ; and with my professional brethren 
I never had a cross word. Frequently I have been opposed to 
the Government in litigation on behalf of European and African 
clients, and I am thus made wise to appreciate the action of the 
Administration. But although professionally ‘ on the other side ’ 
and sometimes the critic in the Press of the Executive, e.g. 
‘ Kakocracy at Lagos,’ I was on truce terms with the officials 
when we met at club or veranda. 

I did not speak Yoruba—a very difficult language to learn 
——but when my Native clients were illiterate, either my cler 
interpreted or the.clients brought their own interpreters, and by 
taking careful proofs in conference, one could usually eliminate 


1 For explanation of Comey-tax, see Chapter III, and its abolition in 
Chapter IV, p. tot. 
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falsehood ; though even the blest counsel may be hoodwinked 
by his client, e.g. Sir Charles Russell in the Pearl case; but I 
was never under the painful necessity of throwing up my brief 
in court because my client was proved a liar. 

In 1913 I left Lagos, and during the War I was able to join 
up and was sent to Mesopotamia and India, though my age graded 
me as ‘ B special.’ During some months at Simla, at the United 
Service Club I associated with the best brains of India, and 
could contrast the Indian and Crown Colony instruments of 
government. 

I have written so lengthily of myself in order that readers 
may appraise what are my qualifications and credentials for 
explaining to the gentlemen of England who live at home at 
ease, how Nigeria has been governed on their behalf—cui bono 
and cujus bono. 


PROGRESS OF NIGERIA 


How has England benefited, how have the Africans bene- 
fited in the result from our self-imposed task of governing 
Nigeria? How, when, and by whom, has the great task been 
carried out in the last thirty years? For 1895 is the starting 
point in this great adventure. 

We have benefited by a great and increasing market being 
raised up for British manufactures, carried in British bottoms. 

In 1925 the Nigerian imports were over £16 million in all, 
whereof the United Kingdom supplied 71 per cent. In 1895 
the imports were under one million. _ 

Our payment has been some £5 million in all granted by 
the British Treasury mainly for subvention of Northern Nigeria 
and the West African Frontier Force. It was an emergency 
grant when without it Northern Nigeria could not have been 
occupied, and granted when England was rich and income-tax 
low. Now that Nigeria is prosperous, why should not the 
over-burdened English tax-payer be refunded ? 

This sum of £5 million is independent of and different from 
the ordinary debt of Nigeria. It was given for Northern Nigeria, 
which had no sufficient revenue to offer as security and so could 
not come on the market to borrow. On 18 March 1926 the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Mr. Amery, said these grants- 
in-aid were free grants, not loans, and neither capital nor 
interest can be claimed. 

The benefit to the Natives is that the Pax Britannica has been 
extended over the whole of Nigeria at a minimum of cost mainly 
met out of import duties on articles which to the African are 


luxuries. 
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NATIVES OF NIGERIA 


There is no unrest in Nigeria—no political assassination— 
no non-co-operation—no bombs. The Prince of Wales had a 
universal welcome of enthusiastic loyalty. The Intelligentsia 
in West Africa is Christian and Protestant mainly; so there is 
not that division of caste and creed. The Mohammedans are 
not fanatical. Still there is faithful and shrewd criticism of the 
Administration. However, these African critics combine a 
hearty dislike and contempt for official methods with affectionate 
regard for England, just as many a good Christian has a loathing 
for the clergy. I have heard the phrase and wish expressed that 
West Africa will be another India. God forbid. The condition 
of India is not so satisfactory to either the governors or the 
governed ; and let us avoid methods which might lead to similar 
results. The sound old system in West Africa was to consider 
the African as an ‘ Englishman with a black face’. In return the 
African used to talk of going ‘home to England’. Asnob might 
sneer. But this good feeling is the result of the statesmanship 
of Wilberforce and his friends, including William Pitt; and of 
Lord Palmerston’s ordering the taking of Lagos. Let us take 
care that no latter-date policy, or lesser men, and least of all any 
‘dam-nigger ’ prejudice, may undo the work of the great men 
of the past and estrange the love of our adopted children. 

The Indian never laughs. The African, on the contrary, has 
a loud laugh and is boisterous and noisy, which may irritate the 
European: in compensation the African has an inherent com- 
mon sense and an appreciation of a joke whereto one can appeal. 
The European can never do manual work in West Africa, there- 
fore the execution ofall work, whether Government or commer- 
cial, depends on Native labour. So the European who would 
be efficient must be able to handle Native labour so as to secure 
willing co-operation ; for there cannot now be nigger-driving by 
the lash. The African is utilized as a marine-engineer and also 
on the railway ; and a Krooboy at the donkey-engine can deal 
quickly and carefully with cargo. 

There are in fact twelve Native main line drivers on the rail- 
way and twenty-five shunters, who can rise to a maximum salary 
of {300 a year. Colonel F. D. Hammond, in his report on the 
railway, recommends that more Native engine-drivers should be 
employed. The African frequently becomes a skilled mechanic 
in repair shops and all purely clerical work is done by Africans. 

In the professional class the Bar is almost entirely African 
though there are one or two European lawyers in Lagos and one 
in Northern Nigeria. In medicine there are numerous qualified 
physicians and surgeons, some in the Government service. There 
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has been some tension as to the treatment of African doctors in 
the Government service, but in contrast thereto stands out a 
_ story of African gallantry and patriotism. A young Lagosian 
returned to Lagos during the War as a qualified doctor, the 
Nigerian forces were then going on the East African expeditions ; 
this young man sank his rank as a doctor and volunteered to go 
as a dresser; his services were accepted and he was mentioned 
for his bravery under fire. Ecclesiastically there are African 
Bishops of the Church of England and clergy of the Church of 
England and other denominations. There are but few African 
Roman Catholic priests—the African has no predilection for 
celibacy. 

Lastly, it is often said, ‘Black men smell bad.’ It is difficult 
to prove a negative, and I can only give in evidence my own. 
experience. For several years when practising, I sat in court 
on the bar benches side by side with African barristers; and I 
had numerous African clients, male and female, and I personally 
never perceived any unpleasant odour. Perhaps carriers coming 
in after a long march and freely sweating, do smell; but there 
are similar smells even in Europe. 


EUROPEANS IN NIGERIA 


The number of Europeans in Nigeria is 3,889: nearly 4,000 
according to the Census of1g21. Out of these 398 are women and 
47 children ; out of these 3,889, 2,009 are officials. The unofficial 
_ Europeans may be divided into the classes of traders, miners, 
missionaries, bank managers, and clerks. There is no planter 
class in Nigeria for the double reason that the consent of the 
Government is requisite for dealing in bush land between 
Natives and Europeans, and this consent is not given to agri- 
cultural concessions, and secondly plantations would not pay, 
for the African is an uneconomic and unwilling land worker for 
wages. The trading is in the hands of large firms who employ 
agents and clerks in the factories and usually an agent-general 
to visit and inspect the factories. A factory, it should be noted, 
is not a manufactory; a factory in West Africa is a depdét in- 
cluding quarters for the agent and his assistants, a store for Euro- 
pean goods to be sold to the Natives, a Kroohouse to lodge 
Krooboys or other labourers, and a wharf. Europeans em- 
ployed at salaries are always engaged in Europe at the Head 
Office. It would be useless for anyone in search of employment 
to come out on his own. 

The tin mining, however, occupies numerous individual 
workers and prospectors, besides the mining companies; the 
average number of Europeans occupied on this mining was 219 
in 1924. There might also be an opening for a builder and 
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contractor with the necessary knowledge, able to handle native 
labour and with some capital. : 

A happy chance befell a European ‘ dead-beat ’ who sailed 
up in an open boat from South Africa, frequently becalmed and 
taking six weeks over the voyage—there is no direct steamship 
communication. Having landed and beached his boat, he sought 
employment and met refusals till the kindly bank manager 
coupled with his refusal an advice to apply to the railway works, 
and as the man left, called him back with the proffer of a fiver 
if needed, which was accepted. The railway gave the ‘ dead- 
beat’ a contract to construct five miles of railway for a trifle 
less than the cost of direct labour. Soon the banker was returned 
his fiver, and in the result the ex-dead-beat lodged to his credit 
£6,000 honestly and fairly earned. Be sure that every Native 
who drew pay had first well wielded pick and shovel ; and there 
was no ca’ canny. 


MISSIONARIES 


The missionaries have been a wide-reaching influence for good 
in coastal districts of Nigeria. The Protestants were first in the 
field, at Badagry and Abeokuta before the taking of Lagos, at 
Lagos itself after its capture, and in the delta at Bonny, and from 
these centres they spread churches and schools. The Roman 
Catholics came later. 

In the temporal side of their work the Protestant missionaries 
educated their converts and thereby provided the Native staff 
on which the Government and traders depended and without 
whose help Government and trade could not have been carried 
on. It was only later that the Government undertook education, 
firstly by subventions and secondly by establishing Government 
schools, as the King’s College at Lagos, for secondary education 
and primary schools, and also training schools for teachers. 

The Roman Catholics have undertaken the upbringing of 
half-castes, ‘snuff and butters’, as is the slang local phrase for 
their colour, at the convent at Lagos for girls whose parents pay, 
and at Taupo up the lagoon gratuitously. 

On the religious and moral side of missionary effort it is as 
difficult to judge in Africa as it is in Europe; and many delight 
in pointing a finger of scorn at any delinquencies of Christian 
Africans. 

A crucial test of the moral effect of Christianity is the conduct 
of the Christian inhabitants of Nimbe in the Akassa raid. The 
Royal Niger Company, acting under their charter, had imposed 
a customs barrier which destroyed the trade and prosperity of 
Nimbe, and all the inhabitants of Nimbe, Christian and Pagan, 
determined to raid and destroy Akassa, the head station of the 
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_ Niger Company. The raid was successful and forty captives 
_ were taken, who were divided between the Pagan and Christian 
_ inhabitants of Nimbe. The Pagans killed and ate their captives, 
making a cannibal feast, described by a Roman Catholic missionary, 
Father Diedenhofer, accidentally present, as a spectator, not a 
_ dietary. The Christians refused to kill their captives, treated 
them fairly and ultimately returned them safely to the Govern- 
ment. A fine instance of fidelity to the faith; but there was 
one renegade who, though trained for years in a missionary school 
in the Isle of Man, was one of the cannibals and was observed 


_ eating a man’s leg (see post, Chapter VII, pp. 194, 195). 


GOVERNMENT CONSTITUTION AND OFFICIALS 


e The Government of a West African Colony is frankly autocratic. - 
_ It is ruled from Downing Street. The Colonial Office appoints 
the Governor and all the officials. The Governor takes his 
instructions from the Colonial Office and the officials have to 
carry out his orders. The officials hold ‘ at pleasure’, and may 
be dismissed without any legal right of action. In the Colony 
the Governor’s authority is supreme over his officials. The 
control of the Colonial Office over the Governor varies according 
to the character of the Secretary of State and of the Governor ; 
“occasionally the tail wags the dog’. A trusted Governor may 
influence or persuade or even guide the Colonial Office: the 
Cabinet rarely interfered with Lord Cromer’s rule in Egypt. 
Such interaction between the Secretary of State and the Governor 
are arcana imperii, transacted less in official despatches than in 
private letters and conversations. But of late years the tendency 
has been to give a free hand to the ‘man on the spot’ and to 
support him. When a question is asked in Parliament, a plausible 
answer usually defeats the attack. 

The local Government displays a sensitive restiveness and 
irritability at Parliamentary and outside criticism, e.g. Sir Hugh 
Clifford’s speeches and letters in 1925, replying to Lords Raglan 
and Leverhulme. 

But England as represented in Parliament (and the Press ?) 
has the right to direct and the responsibility for the government 
of a Crown Colony. 

True, Nigeria is now self-protecting and self-supporting. 

But without the strength of the British Empire, any first-class 
European Power could and might take the West African Colonies. 
Apart from an European invasion, in the event of any serious 
internal rising, the naval and military forces of Great Britain 
would potentially or actually support the local Government. 
Financially Nigeria has received {5 million from the British 
Exchequer to start it. True, Nigeria can now raise loans on her 
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own credit, but really it is the credit of the British tax-payer 
‘standing behind’, for the investor well knows that if a Crown 
Colony defaulted, the Colonial - Office would have to find the 
money or lose credit on the money market, so Parliament and the 
British electorate are the masters. 

The powers and duties of the Governor are prescribed in the 
Colonial Office List. The Governor is usually promoted after 
long service, but sometimes an outside appointment is made— 
either a soldier, or an official from the Colonial Office. The 
Governor presides at the Executive and Legislative Council. 
The Executive Council consists of officials only, and is a dis- 
ciplinary court to try officials who are charged with misconduct 
in their duties. Otherwise it is merely consultative and differs 
thereby from the Council in India. The most important questions 
of policy are decided by the Governor personally and never come © 
before the Executive Council, so the Governor can never be 
outvoted and thwarted as was Warren Hastings in his council 
by Sir P. Francis and his clique. 

The Legislative Council is composed of a majority of official 
members and a minority of unofficial members. The procedure 
and forms are on the analogy of Parliament, but only the Governor 
can initiate legislation and the officials must vote as the Governor 
directs. The unofficial members are nominated by the Governor 
to represent certain interests, European and Native, and now 
there are three members elected for Lagos and one for Old Cala- 
bar. But European missionaries are rarely or never put on the 
Legislative Council, and it seems regrettable that the Govern- 
ment has not availed itself of their disinterested experience and 
of their influence in religion and education and their general 
knowledge of Native life. It might seem that the Legislative 
Council was a mere voting machine for registering the decisions 
of the Executive, but the criticism of the unofficial members 
sometimes modifies a measure, or at all events defers its passing, 
until the Colonial Office has been consulted. The Laws passed 
are called Ordinances. 

The general business of the Administration is carried on by 
the Governor and the Secretariat. The Governor usually makes 
a tour during which he inspects the officials, the official property 
and projects; also he holds durbars and gives audiences to 
Natives and Europeans. 

The number of white officials in Nigeria was 2,009.1 

There are several departments of the Government: as Customs, 
which is chief source of revenue ; Treasury, which superintends 
payments and receipts; the Law Officers, the Judiciary, Posts 


* Statement in Commons by Mr. Churchill, 3 August 1922. 
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and Telegraphs, Railways, Medicals and Sanitation, Public 
Works, Forestry, Marine, Military, Mines, Lands, Prisons, Police, 
and Education. Each department has a head who writes to 
and receives instructions from the Secretariat. Business is also 

transacted in personal interviews of officials with the Secretariat 
-and the Governor, the upshot being subsequently recorded. The 
actual administration is carried on by the two Lieutenant Govern- 
_ ors and the Residents and Commissioners, District Officers and 
their assistants. In the Northern Province there is Indirect Rule 
_ by the Emirs of various ranks, who are the means of collecting 
direct taxation a proportion whereof is paid to the Government 
» and the residue retained by the Native Ruler. The Governor 
is also responsible for the discipline of the officials. 

A yearly Blue Book is published according to a form laid down . 
by the Colonial Office ; and there is an annual report on the Blue 
Book signed by the Governor which makes interesting reading. 
But the annual reports on the Blue Book for 1920 and subse- 
- quent thereto are short and perfunctory. There are also occa- 
sional reports on various subjects, some Stationery Office pub- 
 lications, others published locally (see Appendix III). 

The West African Civil Service is not, like the Indian Civil 
Service, entered after a competitive examination. The pay is 
not so good as in the Indian Civil Service, but in compensation 

there is leave on full pay after originally twelve months’, now 

_ eighteen months’, maximum service,’ passage paid both ways, and 
half passage money for his wife. The official is also entitled to 
furnished quarters rent free wherein he can usually house his wife. 
Promotion is not necessarily by seniority but by what the success- 
ful call ‘merit’, the unsuccessful ‘favour’. The regulations as 
to pay, pensions, leave and the conditions of service may be read 
in the rules printed in the Colonial Office List. 

For some of the departments professional and technical 
qualifications are of course necessary (except for the Judiciary 
in the Provincial Courts), but for the general Civil Service it was 
a mystery how and why men got their appointments; still I 
have only known of one official who had previously ‘ done time’, 
and he was an excellent public servant and retired on a pension. 
One mercantile house made it a practice if they had in their 
employment a ‘ dud’ to pass him into the Government service, 
and thus it was that Roger Casement became an official; he had 
much ability, but his former employers deemed him a ‘ wrong 
’un’. Some men enter the service young perhaps because they 

“cannot pass the examinations required for professions. There 
is another class of older men, frequently the best, who enter the 

1 After twelve months’ service an official is to be medically examined 
as to whether he should go on leave. Ormsby-Gore’s Report, p. 61. 
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service because they have had ‘troubles’, pecuniary or amorous, 
elsewhere. An official in one of the good Home services had to 
retire owing to a divorce; kindly friends brought influence to 
bear and he was offered an appointment in West Africa. He 
declined to be gazetted in England lest questions should be asked 
in Parliament and the appointment cancelled, and preferred to 
go out at his own expense and be appointed locally. Five years 
later he was governing with a salary of £4,000 a year and gained 
a well-earned Knighthood. And above all there are the soldiers, 
who usually are excellent officials. 

For the nursing services, there is a ladies’ committee of selec- 
tion. Composed of highly respectable women though of little 
knowledge, do they make a practice of turning down the more 
personable applicants? To my own knowledge, a highly skilled 
surgical nurse, who was candidate for a nursing appointment 
in West Africa, was passed over notwithstanding most excellent 
certificates. Some months later, she was offered by the Colonial 
Office a much better appointment at a higher salary not in West 
Africa, which it did not suit her to accept as she had married. 
But she asked one of the old ladies of the committee why, after 
turning her down for a subordinate post, the Colonial Office, not 
seeing her, but on her certificates, had offered her a better paid 
and higher appointment. The committee woman smiled, and 
bridling said, ‘ My dear, you were too good-looking.’ 


DISCIPLINE AND DISMISSAL OF OFFICIALS 


For the discipline of the officials by dismissal, reduction in 
rank or suspension, procedure is detailed in the Colonial Office 
Rules. In India the dismissal or even reduction in rank of a 
Civil Servant except for actual crime or absence from duty has 
never occurred. I was consulted at Simla as to how to proceed 
against a subordinate European official who had been lent to a 
municipality to prepare a scheme for a public improvement, had 
received his fee, and not done the work and made no explanation, 
and I could not find any rules prescribing for disciplinary inquiry 
and punishment. 

Under the Colonial Office Rules charges in writing can be brought 
against an incriminated official whereto he must reply to the tri- 
bunal to try the issue in the Executive Council. Or the Governor 
may appoint a commission of inquiry. I had to investigate charges 
against a doctor of misconduct with a patient. In my short official 
career of two years I was also directed to consider several alleged 
cases of misconduct, amongst others against a Chief Justice, a 
Puisne Judge and a Principal Medical Officer. Also, apart from 
any allegations of misconduct and without any investigation, an 
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Official is liable to be compulsorily retired at the discretion of the 
Colonial Office. A striking instance of this was the Chief Justice 
of Southern Nigeria, Mr. Willoughby Osborne, who had worked 
hard for several years to the universal satisfaction of Europeans 
| and Natives. He was a gentleman of high character, learned and 
impartial and well discharged the functions of his high office. 
Nevertheless in 1914 against his will he was retired. 

It is true that Colonial Judges hold durante bene placito and 
_ not guamdiu bene se gesserint. But the practice had been only 
_ to remove a judge after inquiry or if he voluntarily resigned. 
It would conduce to the independence of the Judiciary and to 
public confidence in their impartiality, if a Colonial Judge could 
only be removed on proof of misconduct after some inquiry 
similar to the procedure for the removal of an English County - 
Court Judge. 

| The officials in general are honourable, honest gentlemen ; 
| in good discipline, not cruel and not bribeable. But they some- 
_ times suffer from swollen head and affect to look down on the 
commercial agents. They are usually without local interest 
in England, and when on leave live in furnished service flats or 
lodgings, and are therefore unfamiliar with the machinery of 
_ government in England, which might be so useful as a guide and 
_ pattern in the work of administration. Also like other Europeans 
in Africa they suffer from climatic irritability. This makes them 
_quarrelsome among themselves, and what is more important, 
infuriates them against Natives who have not saluted, or other- 
_wise offended them, and from violent attacks of temper serious 
consequences may arise. 

But all officials are subject not only to the strict discipline 
of the Colonial Office but also to machinery of the Law whereby 
they can be sued by the party aggrieved: i.e. the ‘control of 
the Executive by the Judiciary ’, as Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man declared the principle of British Government when he 
assumed office. 

Yet withal, speaking with many experiences, I make bold 
to say, that neither from what I have seen or known or heard or 
told in the veranda when men have well drunk, I cannot recall a 
single instance of what might be called an atrocity by an official 
against native life and property, as distinguished from ordinary 
human mistakes, errors of judgement such as ordering Natives to 
do road-making at a time when they wished to gather crops. 
The best officials may err, they may be under furor Africanus, 
-and there may be a few, a very few, black sheep. But by our 
administration of our West African Colonies we have gained the 
confidence of the black man; he knows that under our rule his 
life and property will be safeguarded. 
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HEALTH 


European health has been greatly improved ; the Lagos death- 
rate has dropped from 80 per 1,000 to 13 per I,000, Le. only 
50 per cent. worse than England, taking the English 8 per 1,000 
crude death-rate of men and women between 25and55. Nigeria 
will never be a white man’s country, Europeans cannot settle 
there, even less than in India, for in Nigeria there is no cold 
weather, no hills and few punkahs. But there are amenities and 
comforts at Lagos, and the European death-rate in Nigeria outside 
Lagos is much higher. As to whether European wives should 
accompany their husbands to Nigeria, there were 398 European 
ladies in Nigeria at the date of the 1921 Census, the great majority 
of whom would be married women. The Government and com- 
mercial employers can dictate whether a man is at liberty to 
bring out his wife, and subject to such permission it is a per- 
sonal question between husband and wife as to her coming out, 
wherein it would be impertinent and commonplace for me to 
dogmatize.+ 

But considering that quinine is in use daily as a prophylactic, 
and also as a cure for malaria, it would be safer for a pregnant 
woman to go home; for both quinine without malaria and 
malaria without quinine often cause abortion. 

Unhappily there were at the 1921 Census 47 European 
children in Nigeria. Ifa child is born in Nigeria its chances of 
life are less than in England, and it should go home at the first 
opportunity. Never should a child be brought to Nigeria : a wife 
or her husband come at their own option, but a child is taken 
to a dangerous climate. Even if the child survives, there is no 
opportunity for natural growth in body or mind, the child cannot 
play about as in England, there are no educational facilities, no 
playmates, and no native ayah as in India to take care of the 
child. 

I will not offend my readers by discussing the black mistress. 
Concubinage is a degrading relationship be the mistress black 
or white, and apart from sexual morality entails the telling of 
many lies. But the African half-caste procreated from such 
connextions is of a stout race, and among them are the three 
talented generations of the Dumas. 

The white man can govern and trade and mine in Nigeria 
and bring his wife there, but, if he is a loving parent, not his 
children. In West Africa we have a goodly heritage and the 
black man has become a stout and loyal subject of the Empire. 

1 The Government has encouraged officials to bring out their wives, 
and pays half passage money outward and homeward (see the Ormsby- 


Gore Report, p. 63). Occasionally, however, the presence of wives may 
create friction (see West Africa, 23 October 1926, p. 1427). 
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I gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness to the courtesy 
of the Foreign Office for allowing me to read their archives 
prior to 1900 in so far as they relate to Nigeria. 

It is natural that I should regret any shortcomings and de- 
ficiencies in this book, which to me has been a labour of love 
writing of that West Africa whereof I have such pleasant memo- 
Ties. I would appeal to every reader hereof to send me their 
Suggestions and corrections, which I shall welcome as a favour. 
To all who knew me in West Africa I send, greeting and good 
| wishes. 


WILLIAM NEVILL M. GEARY 
Oxon Hoatu, TONBRIDGE 
6 June 1927 


II 
LAGOS, 1851-1906 


Capture of Lagos in 1851—Lagos from 1851 to 1861—The Brazilians 
—The Return of the Daddies—Consular Rule—Annexation of Lagos in 
1861—Glover’s Administration—Epe—Abeokuta—Closing of the Roads— 
Mahin Beach occupied by Germans—Statistics of Revenue: Imports 
and Exports—Occupation of the Hinterland—Taxation—Exports— 
Statistics of Palm Produce Exports—Rubber Exports—Timber Exports 
—Natural and Cultivated Produce—Cotton Exports—Coffee, Cocoa, Maize 
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DEVELOPMENT FROM HEAD TOWN OF SLAVE-TRADE 
TO ‘LIVERPOOL OF WEST AFRICA’ 


EACEFUL penetration is the uniform and unbroken course 

Pp of the development of Lagos since its cession in 1861. No 

rising of the Natives and no punitive expeditions draw a 

red streak across its story of peace and trade. The Yorubas have 

accepted British rule with welcome acquiescence and glory in 
being British subjects. 

The early history of Lagos, previous to its reduction by the 
naval forces of Great Britain at Christmastide, 1851, is that it was 
a slavers’ stronghold where the Native king and chiefs sold slaves 
to Portuguese and Brazilian slave-traders, who gave it the name 
of Lagos. The dim annals of a Native barbarous kingdom may 
be traced in an excellent book written by a highly intelligent 
Native, Mr. John Augustus Otonba Payne, who was Chief Regis- 
trar of the Supreme Court and one of the ruling family of Jebu 
Ode; the book is called Table of Principal Events in Yoruba 
History, published 1893. Mr. W. J. A. O. Payne also wrote the 
Lagos and West African Almanack, beginning in 1874, and appear- 
ing annually down to 1895, which contained a great deal of 
interesting information. 

A more comprehensive book is History of the Yorubas, by Rev. 
Samuel Johnson, edited by D. O. Johnson, 1921, and two books 
on Lagos by Adeoya Deniyo: Notes on Lagos Streets and Nigerian 
Who's Who; and see A. J. Agisafe’s Laws and Customs of Yoruba 
People, 1924. 

Evidence as to the early history and conditions of Lagos were 
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_ given in the action of Attorney-General of S. Nigeria v. J. Holt & — 


Co., and others, heard on appeal before the Privy Council in 1915, 
and reported (1915) App. Cas. 599. 


CAPTURE OF LaGos, 1851 
The history I have to relate of Lagos as British begins definitely 
on Christmas Eve, 1851. Lagos is not on the Niger, but is an 
island in a lagoon running parallel to the sea for some 200 miles. 


To the west of Lagos the lagoon reaches Badagry and Dahomey 


and the coast towns of Kotonou and Whydah ; to the east past 


_ Epe and Leckie to Benin River, and so communicates with the 


Niger. The lagoon near Lagos is some miles wide and has a 
channel 20 feet deep, but, to the east and west, it gradually 
becomes a creek, a mile or. less in breadth, and only of sufficient ~ 


depth to carry a launch. The strip of sand between the lagoon 


and the sea is about amile broad; but there is no cutting through 
it except at Lagos where, over a dangerous bar, access to the sea 
was obtained. The natural depth over Lagos bar was rarely more 
than ro feet, but varied according to wet or dry seasons and 
storms. It was not till 1917 that the bar was permanently 
improved so as to give a minimum depth of 19 feet or more for 


| ocean-going steamers. The situation of Lagos commanding the 


sea entrance to this large system of inland waterways was par- 


- ticularly convenient for the slave-trade. Slaves could be collected 


and brought in canoes to Lagos and kept there in barracoons at 
the beach. If a British cruiser was watching outside the bar, 
they would be taken in canoes east or west along the creek and 


_ shipped on to a slaver waiting till summoned by smoke signals. 


Several Portuguese and Brazilian slave-traders, both white 
and half-castes, were living at Lagos for slave-trading, but no 
other Europeans. The rulers of Lagos were the hereditary line 
of kings, with war chiefs and, as peace counsellors, the ‘ white- 
capped’ chiefs. The whole community were staunch supporters 
of the trade in human beings, and with singular appositeness. 
Dahomey and Lagos were known as ‘ The Slave Coast’. 

From 1846 to 1851, Lord Palmerston was Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, and his policy was, that England should be the champion 
of freedom in Europe and Africa. He was resolved to suppress 
the slave-trade by diplomacy, or if need be by force. In 1849 
Mr. Beecroft was appointed Consul for the Bights of Biafra and 
Benin, to reside at Fernando Po, in order to cope with the slave- 
trade. Instructions were given to the Consul and, through the 


‘Admiralty, to the Commodore, that a treaty for the suppression 


of the slave-trade should be tendered to the King of Lagos. 
Kosoko was then King, having in 1845 driven out his uncle, 
Akitoye, who went to Badagry. On the 2oth of November 1851 
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Mr. Beecroft, in the presence of three naval officers, had an inter- 
view with Kosoko, who definitely declined to sign a treaty and 
said the friendship of England was not wanted. Thereupon, 
without waiting for Commodore Bruce, on the 25th of November 
a naval attack was made on Lagos, which was repulsed with a loss 
of 2 officers killed and 16 wounded. But on the night of the 
30th of November a successful attack was made on the eastern 
spit, and the large slave barracoons belonging to the Portuguese 
slave-traders, Nobre, Lima, and Marcos, were burnt. After this 
the Consul met the Commodore who had received further instruc- 
tions to use force to reduce Lagos and expel Kosoko. 

As suggested by Lord Palmerston, an agreement was con- 
cluded with Akitoye that the British should restore him and that 
he would engage to put an end to the slave-trade. The naval 
expedition under Commodore H. W. Bruce arrived off Lagos, 
having on board Akitoye and Consul Beecroft. It consisted of 
the Penelope, Captain H. Lyster; the Samson, Captain L. J. 
Jones ; and two small vessels, the Bloodhound, Lieutenant Patey, 
and the Teazer, Lieutenant Leckie. A force of 357 officers and 
men in the boats of the Penelope and with the Samson, the ships 
Bloodhound and Teazer crossed the bar on Christmas Eve, 1851, 
the whole commanded by Captan. Jones. Also 650 Native allies, 
followers of Akitoye, took part in the attack. Christmas Day 
the British rested, but the pagans ashore, with the renegade 
slave-traders, occupied themselves in erecting carefully designed 
batteries armed with fifty big guns and cunning shelter trenches. 

The engagement began on Friday, the 26th, but the resistance 
was so stout that the British could not make good a landing. At 
one time the Teazer grounded on a shoal in such a position that, 
while the shore battery could fire on her, she could not fire on the 
battery. To save her from destruction the only alternatives were 
to set fire to and abandon the ship or take the battery and spike 
the guns. The latter, of course, was the decision of a British naval 
officer, and a landing party, led by Captain Lyster, stormed and 
dismantled the battery, while the Natives retiring to the bush 
fired on the landing party, who lost heavily. The Teazer was 
lightened and floated off at sunset. 

Saturday, the 27th, the fight continued, but at last the naval 
guns and rockets succeeded in silencing the shore batteries, and 
ultimately set fire to, and destroyed, part of the town. The night 
of the 27th, Kosoko and Tappa and their followers abandoned 
Lagos, and the British did not molest the fugitives. On the after- 
noon of Sunday, the 28th, the British landed, occupied Lagos, 
and installed Akitoye. But the loss was severe, 15 killed and 75 


1See Comments on Parliament. Hansard, Vol. EEO, D638: 
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wounded ; the greater part of the casualties occurred while spik- 
ing the guns firing on the Teazer. 


LAGOS FROM I85I TO 1861 


Lagos was not annexed or garrisoned, but a treaty was signed 
on the 1st of January 1852 between Commodore Bruce and 
Consul Beecroft for England on the one part and Akitoye and 
Atchiboe and Kosae as King and Chiefs of Lagos on the other part. 
The treaty abolished slavery and human sacrifices, and provided 
for freedom of trade for British subjects but without excluding 
other Europeans, except slave-traders, who were to be expelled. 
It further provided for protection and freedom from molestation 
of missionaries of all denominations spreading Christianity and 
civilization, who were to be encouraged in building chapels and> 
schools, and no subject of the king and chiefs of Lagos was to be 
molested for embracing Christianity. Power was reserved for 
France to become a party to the treaty. Similar treaties were 
entered into at Badagry and Porto Novo so as to complete the 
good work. The form used was that prepared and sent out by 
the Foreign Office.t 

Further, a commercial agreement between Akitoye and British 
and other European merchants was signed on 28 February 1852 
at Lagos. It was thereby provided that Akitoye should receive 
from each ship the usual custom of 3 per cent. on imports and 
2 per cent. on exports, and that the merchants paying this custom 
should have freedom to trade, to establish warehouses on the 
beach on the eastern spit or settle at Lagos, and that if a Native 
were indebted to a trader the king should sell up his house and 
property to liquidate the debt, and he should not be allowed to 
trade again till the debt was paid. The agreement was signed 
by five European merchants: Amadie (Austrian), W. Duggan 
(English), Fuera (Portuguese), W. Sillis (English), and G. F. 
Oetzman (supercargo and captain of Hambro ship Tombola), and 
by Akitoye, Ahgennia, Appelu, Axobum and Suenan, and wit- 
nessed by Lieut.-Com. Norman B. Bedingfield, H.M.S. Jackal. 

A British Consulate was established at Lagos, and the Consul’s 
duty was to see that the treaty against slave-trading was carried 
out and to watch over the lives and properties of British subjects. 

The King of Lagos remained nominally independent and no 
Protectorate was proclaimed. There now ensued ten years of 
consular rule till August 1861, when Lagos became British 


territory. 


1 For an account of the reduction of Lagos, see Blue Book, Parl. Paper, 
1852, Vol. 54 (1455); and Naval Despatches, London Gazette, 1852, 
PP. 417, 513. In Queen Victoria's Life there are two letters relative to 
the taking of Lagos, 15 and 16 February 1852. 
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After the occupation of 1851 Consul Beecroft had to return to 
Fernando Po. But Lagos was too important to be left without a 
man on the spot, so Mr. Beecroft, in 1852, withdrew Vice-Consul 
Fraser from Whydah and stationed him permanently at Lagos. 
As the work of Lagos and the Oil Rivers proved too much for one 
man, the Foreign Office in 1853 decided to divide the duties. By 
a despatch of 19 February it directed that Mr. Beecroft was to 
remain Consul for the Bight of Biafra and reside at Fernando Po, 
and Benjamin Campbell was to be Consul of Bight of Benin and 
to reside at Lagos. Mr. Campbell’s district of Benin was from 
Cape S. Paul to Cape Formosa (by the Nun entrance of the Niger). 
Mr. Beecroft’s district was from Cape Formosa to Cape S. John, 
and they were to co-operate. Campbell was six years Consul 
at Lagos. The official records of correspondence between the 
Consul and the Foreign Office down to 1860 are kept at the Public 
Record, Fetter Lane, and may be consulted by the public; they 
are arranged under two heads, Foreign Office Africa (2) Consular 
Reports and Foreign Office Slave Trade (84) Bight of Biafra and 

‘Bight of Benin, consisting of twenty MS. volumes. 

I have read these records, and the story they tell is that Eng- 
land has been well and truly served both by naval officers and 
consuls on the coast and by the statesmen at home who were 
successively Secretaries of State. Lord Palmerston, Lord John 
Russell, Lord Clarendon, were at the Foreign Office, and each took 
great interest in West Africa and personally read all despatches ; 
though once Lord Clarendon jibbed at what he described as Consul 
Campbell’s interminable letters and asked for a précis. Campbell 
was an excellent consul, though with but little force to support 
him, except an occasional man-of-war. It must be remembered 
that Lagos was not then British territory and the Consul had no 
legal power over persons who were not British subjects. 

The people of Lagos may be divided into four classes: the 
original inhabitants, subjects of kings Akitoye and Dosumo ; the 
European merchants; the Brazilians, and the Sierra Leoneans. 

In 1852 European merchants began to arrive. Sandeman, 
known to the Natives as Oyinbo Onirun, Skala, an Italian firm, 
the signatories of the treaty of commerce above quoted, also 
Grotte, a German, and Diedrichsen, agents for Messrs. W. Oswald 
of Hamburg (afterwards represented by G. L. Gaiser), also Johan- 
sen. In 1853 two more arrived at Lagos, Banner Bros., known to 
the Natives as Gbokoero, and McCoskry, known to the Natives: 
as Apongbon. McCoskry’s factory was near the present Custom- 
house, where he had a pier of his own, and there is Apongbon 
Street now. McCoskry was an influential man, he subsequently 
acted as British Consul at the time of the cession of 1861, and was 
a friend of Sir R. Burton. Southam Wike & Co., Chillingworth ; 
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and Regis Aine, a French firm, were early established ; and Madam 
Pittuluga, a spinster of Australian descent, carried on a large 
business in a veranda house she built on the Marina. 

The Marina was gradually occupied by European factories, 
while the back of the town, known as King’s quarter, was occupied 
by Natives; still many of the factories on the Marina are even 
now owned as freehold by Natives and leased to European mercan- 
tile firms. 

It will be noticed that a larger proportion of these European 
merchants were not British subjects. 


THE BRAZILIANS 


The next important class of immigrants were the Brazilians, 
that is to say Africans who had returned from Brazil: their’ 
position is described in the following consular despatch: 

‘ Slave Trade No. 28. = 
‘ CONSULATE, 

* LaGos. 
‘28th December, 1853. 

‘My Lorp, 

‘ Forming part of the population of this town, are some 130 
families of self-emancipated Africans from the Brazil; formerly 
shipped as slaves from this part of the coast, who, having had 
the good fortune to escape being sent to the mines, or the planta- 
tions in Brazil, were enabled by their industry, frugality, and good 
conduct to purchase their own freedom, and that of their wives 
and children. 

‘ They are all from Youraba, originally, and mostly from the 
province of Egba. 

‘During Kosoko’s reign, these people on their arrival at 
Lagos were plundered by him; and in some instances, when 
attempting to evade or resist his forcible extortions, they were 
unmercifully butchered. 

‘ They appear to have lived here without anyone to protect 
them ; and the fruits of their industry, even their children, have 
been the prey of any petty despot who chose to plunder them. 

‘Shortly after the expulsion of Kosoko in August last, a 
deputation of the leading men amongst them waited on me, and 
laid before me the extreme painfulness of their position; their 
children being torn from them and sold into slavery; and the 
spoliation of any little property acquired by their industry. 

‘ Having been assured that they are an industrious and well- 

conducted people, I did not hesitate to promise them that for the 
future they should receive from me all the protection which the 
influence of my position enabled me to exercise ; on the following 
conditions : 
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“ast. That they should regard Akitoye as rightly King of 

Lagos. 
ae That they should abandon all connection with slave 
traders and abstain from slave trade. 

‘3rd. That they should give in, to be registered at the 
Consulate, a list of the names of all the heads of families, which 
they have since done. on 

‘ath. That they should send their children to the missionary 
schools, for instruction, and to learn our anti-slave trade language. 

‘They consented to observe faithfully these conditions, and 
I have since in several instances shielded them from the wrongs 
and oppressions attempted against them. 

‘I venture to hope that your Lordship will approve of my 
affording protection to this ill-used portion of the Community of 
Lagos. 

‘I have, etc., 

‘B. CAMPBELL, 
‘ Consul.’ 


Many of the Brazilian immigrants were fairly educated, a 
large proportion were Roman Catholics, they used Portuguese 
names, spoke Portuguese, which language was even within the 
last few years much spoken at Lagos ; in fact they were as a class 
somewhat similar to Goanese in India, but with less mixture of 
European blood. Since 1851 there have been further immigra- 
tions of Brazilians. 


THE RETURN OF THE DADDIES 


The next class of immigrants were the Sierra Leoneans, and 
their advent to Lagos has been picturesquely described as ‘ the 
return of the daddies’. Sierra Leone was mainly peopled by ex- 
slaves from different parts of Africa who had been retaken by | 
British cruisers and landed at Sierra Leone; had they been 
relanded where they came from, they would have been re-enslaved. 
Among the tribes of Sierra Leone there was one known as the 
Akus, from their frequent use of the word Aku in salutation. In 
1838 a half-caste of Sierra Leone bought a small vessel, a con- 
demned slaver, and went trading down the coast. Among others 
some of the Aku tribe were passengers, who on reaching Lagos 
recognized it as their own country, but known to them as Eko. 
They heard there was peace at Abeokuta under Shodeku, and 
going there met their brothers. The ship returned to Sierra — 
Leone and spread the news. But the Lagos slavers were not 
favourable to the coming of the free Sierra Leoneans, so they used 
Badagry as a port whence they went up to Abeokuta. In 1842 a 
missionary, the Rev. H. Townshend, left Sierra Leone and reached 
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Abeokuta next year, landing at Badagry. He remained at 

Abeokuta till 1867, and finally quitted Africa in 1876, dying at 

Exeter in 1886. Consul Beecroft also visited Abeokuta in 1851 

_ before Lagos was taken. Subsequently other officials visited 

Abeokuta, including Consul Burton in 1861.1. The Sierra Leon- 

eans, it will then be seen, had settled at Badagry and Abeokuta 

previous to the taking of Lagos, Christmas 1851. After that date, 

when Lagos became free and safe, owing to the presence of the 

British Consul, an increasing number of these involuntary emi- 

grants from Yorubaland returned from Sierra Leone and settled at 

Lagos because there was better prospects of trade. Most of them 

were Christians, and not only spoke English, but could read and 

write ; their names were English names, They acquired grants of 

town sites from the King of Lagos, Akitoyi or Dosemo, and built. 
storehouses and factories. Some of these were registered at the 
British Consulate, and a MS. book of these is at the Lagos Secre- 

tariat. After the cession of 1861, a Land Commission Court sat 

at Lagos to take evidence as to titles acquired, in whatever 
fashion during the consular period, which threw much light on the 
then condition of Lagos ; the record from 1863 to November 1866 

is at the Secretariat, but the second volume is lost. The immi- 
grant Sierra Leones were not all British subjects. If slaves were 
recaptured and landed at the British Colony of Sierra Leone it did 
not make them British subjects, but the children of such if born 
in Sierra Leone were considered British subjects. The following 
despatch explains the position of the Sierra Leonean : 


‘Slave Trade No. 10.* 
‘ CONSULATE, 
‘ Lacos. 
‘Apbnl 7th, 1857. 
‘My Lorp, 

‘For some time past there has existed a deep feeling of 
jealousy on the part of the Native inhabitants of Lagos towards 
the Sierra Leone emigrants, created, no doubt, by their superior 
intelligence and the higher social position attained by them over 
the Natives, who do not hesitate openly to express their aversion 
to men, who they state were sold from this place only a few years 
since, and who have now returned so much their superiors, occupy- 
ing a considerable portion of the best part of the town and 
enjoying so large a portion of its trade. Although the self- 
emancipated Africans from Brazil and Cuba domiciled in Lagos 
are as numerous as the Sierra Leone people, there does not exist 


1 Memoir of Rev. H. Townshend, by George Townshend ; Miss Tucker’s 
Abeokuta, or Sunrise in the Tropics; and Sir R. Burton s Wanderings in 
the Tropics. 2F.O. 84, Vol. 1031 (Slave Trade). 
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the same antipathy on the part of the Natives towards them ; 
which appears to me may be accounted for from the difference, 
if I may use the term, of the education of the same people in two 
different schools.—The Brazilian and Spanish self-emancipated 
Africans have been trained in a servile state in the school where 
slavery exists, and have acquired a habit and demeanour of 
deference and submissiveness towards their equals and superiors; 
while the Sierra Leone people having from their first arrival in a 
land of freedom not had to pass through a course of long servitude, 
as did their less fortunate brethren, but at once became freemen, 
and as they raised themselves in the social scale enjoyed all the 
attributes and were called upon to perform the various duties of 
citizens of a free community, they therefore bear the outward 
stamp of freemen; and their bearing and demeanour rather 
border on Republican equality. It is this which the Native 
inhabitants feel offensively. 

‘ The adult Sierra Leone people are, I am confident, careful 
of giving no just cause of offence to their Native neighbours ; but 
there are among the Sierra Leone people several young Creoles 
born in Sierra Leone whose parents resisted all efforts made to 
convert them to Christianity, and who consequently made little 
or no progress in civilization, whose conduct, I fear, will one day 
bring on a collision between the Native inhabitants and the Sierra 
Leone people. I have warned the more respectable class of these 
people of the danger they incur if they do not restrain these young 
men in their offensive conduct towards the Native population. 

‘An outbreak nearly occurred a short time since, between 
these two classes ; and although in this instance the Sierra Leone 
Creole was not in fault, the Natives gave evidence of their deep 
feeling of hatred towards the Sierra Leones, a feeling which if the 
King Docemo does not participate in, he has shown he is not 
averse to or has not the authority of checking. 

‘It will be a great relief to the anxiety this state of things 
creates when the gunboat “‘ Drake ”’ is anchored in the river. 

‘ Have, etc., ; 

‘B. CAMPBELL, 
‘ Consul. 

‘ The Earl of Clarendon, 

‘ Her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, 
etc.-ete;* 


CONSULAR RULE 


The Consul could only exercise direct authority over British 
subjects. British consular authority extended only over the 
island and port of Lagos and not to the mainland, and even as 
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such, it was consular authority and not British territory. So 
_ those Sierra Leone daddies were wont to buy slaves and own or 
_use slaves, though they rarely or never sold slaves. Thus they 
made use of the protection but evaded the responsibilities of 
English law. In 1859, when Glover and Baikie were going up over- 
land from Lagos to Lokoja, some slaves belonging to Brazilians 
and Sierra Leoneans joined Glover and Baikie. In order to 
-Tecapture them their masters waylaid the expedition three or 
_ four miles outside Lagos and fired on the carriers, killing one and 
_ wounding another. The Sierra Leoneans had their private prison 
_ at Lagos (see Despatch of 11 May 1859). 

On the other hand, Sierra Leoneans sometimes generously 
redeemed slaves. James Macheson Turner, a Sierra Leonean, 
paid twelve bags of cowries to redeem a girl, Moneyakpaa Rihi , 

(see Consul Brand’s despatch, 31 December 1859, and the Foreign 
Office Reply, 17 March 1860). 


Another class of immigrants was the missionaries. Immedi- 
ately after the cession they came to Lagos. The first to arrive 
- was the Rev. J. White, who came from Badagry a fortnight after 
_ the bombardment ; he was a native catechist and he was followed 
in June by the Rev. C. A. Golmer, ‘Alapako’, and they set about 
erecting a mission-house.t Mr. Townshend soon joined him. 
_ The Church Missionary Society and also the Wesleyans had large 
compounds on the Marina, reaching back to Broad Street. 

There were also powerful Native traders, Shitta Bey, Taiwo 
and Seidu Olowo, also there was a female trader, Madam 
Tinubu. Another noted female trader of African descent was 
Mammy Johnson, of good fame, whose son is the senior Native 
employee in the Bank of British West Africa, and her son-in- 
law is Bishop Oluwole. 

To return to the year 1852, the position of the British Consul 
was difficult. He had not as Consul any legal power over Euro- 
peans or Natives other than British subjects; and the British 
subjects were not easy to control. He had no physical force, 
such as a consular guard, and, for the enforcement of law and 
order, had to rely on the support of the Native king. A man-of- 
war occasionally arrived at Lagos, but could not then be sum- 
moned by cable if an emergency arose; * and further, when the 
ship arrived, the naval officer might take a different view, but 
in truth the naval officers and the Consuls worked together most 
harmoniously. In addition to the internal difficulties at Lagos, 
there was the ever-present external peril and pressure of Kosoko, 
- Oshodi Tapa, and their followers, who, as Thucydides would put it, 

1See Mr. Golmer’s Life, written by his son. 

2In 1857 H.M.S. Brune was stationed in Lagos harbour, but in 
1859 the white crew was removed, and she was only manned by Kroo boys. 
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‘had been thrown out’ in 1851, but had only retired to Epe, 
30 miles east up the lagoon, and were constantly threatening to 
return in force, and meanwhile had friends at Lagos intriguing 
and spying for them. 

Akitoye, the king, was an honest man, and kept to his word 
to put down the foreign slave-trade. The treaty did not provide 
for the suppression of domestic slavery, any one who was not a 
British subject could hold slaves, but it struck at the oversea 
Foreign slave-trade, i.e. the exportation of slaves from Africa 
to America. Vice-Consul Fraser and Akitoye did not agree, but 
Consul Campbell reported later that Akitoye’s conduct was good 
and that his complaints against Mr. Fraser were justified, and 
when Beecroft visited Lagos, in February 1853, he expressly 
approved of Akitoye. But Akitoye, like other kings in Europe 
and elsewhere who have been restored by foreign intervention, 
had not much power over, or affection from, his subjects. The 
Portuguese slave-traders began to sneak back and recommence 
business with the co-operation of the chiefs. But Akitoye kept 
his word plighted to England, and arrested two slave-traders, 
Amadie, a Portuguese, and Ojo Martin, a Native. Amadie 
admitted that he had slave-traded. Hereupon the slave-traders 
determined upon open resistance. They allied themselves with 
Kosoko, who had always befriended them, and supplied him with 
arms and ammunition. The issue was not only as between Aki- 
toye and Kosoko, but as to whether the slave-trade should be 
recommenced and the British driven out. In August 1853 Ko- 
soko landed at Lagos openly, and the struggle began. On the 
other hand, the forces of disorder had been allowed to grow 
by Vice-Consul Fraser’s differences with Akitoye, and then by his 
going on leave to Ascension. 

But in July of 1853 Consul Campbell had arrived, to reside. 
He was living with the missionary Golmer. He had, in anticipa- 
tion of the trouble, taken measures with the naval authorities. 
Captain Gardner of H.M.S. Waterwitch was at Lagos, and the 
Consul had sent for the commodore. Meanwhile the Consul 
tried to make peace and avert hostilities. Both sides resorted 
to force; but by this time the commodore had arrived and sent 
in over the bar bluejackets and marines who drove out Kosoko 
and his followers Possu Kooseh and Tapa Oshodi. This was 
known as the ‘ Ija Ifaseg boja’ war. But the struggle had been 
too much for Akitoye, and that August he died. Dosumo, his 
eldest son, was made king in his stead. 

Next year, in 1854, peace was made with Kosoko. On the 
8th of September 1854 a treaty was signed at Epe, between 
Kosoko, his caboceers and chiefs, and Mr. B. Campbell, the 
British Consul for the Bight of Benin, whereby Kosoko engaged to 
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make no attempt to regain possession of Lagos and in return was 
_ to have Palma as his port, with right of levying duties on palm oil 
-and ivory exported. Kosoko engaged to abandon the slave- 
trade and to promote legitimate trade; the British Government 
promised a subsidy for life of 2,000 heads of cowries or 1,000 
dollars at his option. - Kosoko and fifteen caboceers and chiefs 
signed with a mark and the witnesses were three naval officers, 
_ three merchants (so described of Lagos), Geo. Batt. Scala, W. R. 
| Hansen, and Jose Pedro da Costa Roy: also S. B. Williams, 
described as merchant of Lagos and interpreter, a Native. The 
_ slave-trader Lima had taken refuge with Kosoko and died at Epe. 

When Akitoye died, Consul Campbell had inquired of the White 
Cap Chiefs who was the rightful successor, and on their nomina- 
tion of Dosumo, the eldest_son of Akitoye, he was installed, and | 
to his credit he did not cause slaves to be killed at Akitoye’s 
funeral, according to the bad old custom. Madam Tinubu, how- 
ever, killed eighty of the prisoners taken from Kosoko. Consul 
Campbell’s proceedings as to Dosumo were approved by the 
Secretary of State. 

Dosumo’s reign lasted almost exactly eight years, till the 
cession of 6 August 1861, and it may be said of him, according to 
an epitaph on a deceased solicitor, ‘he was as honest as could 
reasonably be expected’. He died in 1885. 

Dosumo had in truth a settled income. Originally in 1852, 
by the treaty quoted, there was an import duty, but this was 
found to create friction, so in 1854 the import duty was abolished 
and changed into an export duty on produce shipped from Lagos 
to Europe; the main item being two heads of cowries (8 shillings) 
on every puncheon (120 gallons) of palm oil. This export duty 
was farmed out first to Scala, a Sardinian merchant, and latterly 
it was auctioned, the purchasers giving Dosumo a net revenue of 
£1,300 to £1,500 a year ; in 1860 Mr. S. L. Thomas of Sierra Leone 
was the tax-farmer. In addition to this export duty, Dosumo 
received market dues, duty on oil brought into Lagos, fines, and 
confiscations. Dosumo, in consideration, agreed not to trade 
himself, and he also gave up the poll-tax on Brazilians returning 
to Lagos. 

If a European attempted to evade the Customs duty he was 
fined in the first instance, and if he refused to pay, his trade was 
stopped by his being boycotted, and in the last resort he was 
expelled from Lagos. 

Dosumo at first displayed some inclination towards slave- 
trading, and had to be reproved by the Secretary of State, but 
generally he behaved well. The Consul and the King supported 


1 For later treaty at Epe with Possoo, see post, pp. 40 and 44. 
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each other. In 1856 a rebel subject, Madam Tinubu, a niece of 
Akitoye and wife of Dappa, officially described as an energetic 
but unprincipled woman, refused to obey Dosumo, so the Consul 
summoned the man-of-war, a naval force entered the lagoon, and 
she was expelled. 

In return, in 1859, Dosumo was asked to put ‘ the country law 
in force’ against four Natives who had stolen two puncheons 
of palm oil, and they were accordingly executed. The Acting- 
Consul reported it to the Foreign Office, who thought the punish- 
ment very severe for such an offence ; however, when the Acting- 
Consul left Lagos next year, he received an address and a silver 
tea-service from the merchants. 

The general effect of the British Consulate at Lagos is ex- 
plained in the following despatch: 


‘ Duplicate. ‘ Original per ‘‘ Candace ” 
‘ CONSULATE, 
‘ LaGos. 
‘March 28th 1858. 
* Slave Trade No. 15. 
‘ Copy. 
‘Edward F. Lodder, R.N., 
Actg.-Consul. 

‘My Lorp, 

‘Although my presence here for the introduction and 
support of legitimate commerce is regarded with more than dis- 
favour by the chiefs of Lagos and the surrounding countries, by 
the great mass of the population it is considered the greatest 
blessing that has befallen them and the country in general. The 
Native population of Lagos, in particular, nine-tenths of whom 
are of the class still called slaves, have reason to be, and are, 
most thankful for British countenance and assistance. Formerly 
this class of people had always the dread of being shipped from the 
country uppermost in their minds, and the threat of being handed 
over to the slave dealer was generally held in terror over them to 
enforce fidelity and obedience to their masters. Now all this 
is changed, the caboceers and chief traders may and do dabble 
a little in slave trade, that is, they sell to-day at a moderate profit 
the slaves bought at the last market day at Ikorrodo or else- 
where, but to sell any of their domestic slaves, or, as they are more 
generally called, their people, they will not venture to do—all 
these people are now working or trading for themselves, and the 
increasing commerce, together with the numerous buildings, both 
Native and European, now in progress, give to this class of people 
a fine opening and ample reward for their industry, particularly 
as all Native building materials have within the last few years, 
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from the great demand for them, increased in value 200 to 300 per 
cent. 

_ ‘The acquisition of property carried by their own labour 
and industry has naturally led to the desire on the part of many 
domestic slaves to purchase their own freedom from their masters; 
this desire is strongly evinced by women, who are in the unfortun- 
‘ate position of slaves, more strongly so if they are mothers and 
have children living. The male domestic slave finds little trouble 
in arranging with his master the price of his redemption, the 
master knowing well that if he is too hard in his terms his slave 
will take French leave and walk to hishomeintheinterior. This 
_ step is, however, seldom taken, if it can be avoided, there being a 
_ feeling either of honour, pride or personal security in a man paying 
in the presence of witnesses the price of his redemption. It is the 
unfortunate female slave who meets with difficulty in obtaining 
_the redemption of herself and her children, particularly if they 
_happen to be daughters. It is the women who trade at the oil mar- 
_kets and many of them by care or frugality soon amass sufficient 

cowries to pay a heavy sum for the redemption of themselves and 
their children, but their masters often show great unwillingness 
to part with them, and it is in many of these cases that my inter- 
_ position is sought, and although, by perseverance, I have in every 
case succeeded in obtaining the consent of their masters to the 
mother’s manumission of herself and children at an exorbitant 
rate compared with the price formerly paid, it has been given 
with reluctance and bad grace and the caboceers and chiefs have 
set their faces against increasing the number of free inhabitants. 
The women and children who are thus manumitted as a rule 
remain in Lagos, to be near to British protection ; the men fre- 
quently return to their homes in the interior when they find it 
safe for them to do so. 

‘T have deemed it my duty to bring the above circumstances 
to your lordship’s notice that her Majesty’s Government may 
know how beneficial have been the results of their active policy 
in supporting the late friendly chief, Akitoye, against his bar- 
barous relative and usurper, Kosoko (who appears dead to every 
good influence and determined to oppose British viewsand policy), 
and by the presence of a British agent protecting the increasing 
legitimate commerce and the weak and oppressed classes of the 
large population of Lagos. 

‘TI have, etc. ‘B. CAMPBELL, 

‘Consul. 


-* The Earl of Clarendon, 
‘Her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, etc., etc., etc. 
‘Endorsed. Recd. August gth.’ 
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Slavery, it must be borne in mind, was still lawful in Lagos, 
that is to say, slave-holding and slave-dealing except for shipment 
to America. ; 

Consul Campbell died 17 April 1859 and Lieut. Lodder, R.N., 
commanding H.M.S. Brune, acted as Consul till Mr. G. Brand was © 
appointed Consul, who soon died on 16 June 1860. Then Lieut. 
Hand, R.N., acted as Consul till Mr. H. S. Foote was appointed 
on 30 October 1860, and he died 17 May 1861, when Mr. 
McCoskry, the merchant, became Acting-Consul.1 

Meanwhile the British power was slowly strengthening itself ; 
a consulate, called Ile Ajele, had been completed in 1855 (its site 
is the present Ajele St.), and a small armed steamer, H.M.S. Brune, — 
manned by 25 Krumen, was stationed inside the lagoon, but there 
was no consular guard. A picture of Lagos as it was in 1859 is 
at the Colonial Office. However, the consular regime was but a 
makeshift. There was no effective protection for property, no 
proper method of enforcing payment of debts. The trade of 
Lagos was growing. In 1859 the exports were over £250,000. 
In 1861 the last half-year’s export of palm oil alone was 4,000 tons, 
when palm oil stood at £30 a ton or more. Consul Brand recom- 
mended that there should be a British occupation of Lagos either 
as Possession or as a Protectorate. There was really, he pointed 
out, no Government; and the Consulate could only exercise a 
feeble, irregular and irresponsible jurisdiction, which was, how- 
ever, acquiesced in voluntarily. As McCoskry wrote, if the 
Brune and the Consul were both absent, there was no force to 
maintain order. 


ANNEXATION OF LaGos, 1861 


In 1861 Lord Palmerston was Prime Minister, and Lord John 
Russell Secretary for Foreign Affairs. In July he went to the 
House of Lords, retaining his office; with Mr. Layard, notwith- 
standing Queen Victoria’s opposition, as Under-Secretary in the 
House of Commons. The good old Whig policy of liberty and 
trade went on. On the 22nd of June 1861 instructions were 
issued from the Foreign Office that the island of Lagos should 
be taken possession of as a British Dependency. The declared 
motives for this step were that the permanent occupation was 
indispensable to the complete suppression of the slave-trade in 
the Bight of Benin, and that it would give great aid and support 
to the development of lawful commerce, and check the King 
of Dahomey’s slave-raids. 

No injustice would be done, it was pointed out, to King 
Dosumo in thus changing the anomalous Protectorate into an 


1 For Despatches, see Parl. Papers, 1862, Vol. 61, p._159. 
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_ avowed occupation, because his tenure of Lagos entirely depended 
on the support given him by the British naval forces, and his 
material interests would be secured by an adequate pension being 
assigned and paid him out of the revenue. 
The instructions were that if possible a treaty of cession should 
_ be obtained from Dosumo and his headmen, but in default to take 
possession. Lord John Russell’s despatch was addressed to 
Consul Foote, but he died six weeks before it was written, and the 
task of carrying out the cession fell on Acting-Consul McCoskry 
and commander of H.M.S. Prometheus, senior officer in the Bights. 
_ The Prometheus, an imposing vessel, came over the bar on 27 July, 
and the Consul put the despatches before the commander and 
requested his assistance. The determination of the British 
Government was explained to Dosumo and to the European and 
some Native merchants. All the European merchants, British 
' and foreign, were favourable, but some of the Sierra Leoneans 
objected. Dosumo’s chiefs appear to have*disliked and opposed 
_ the cession, and some pressure was needed, which was exercised 
by landing marines over the King’s house, when the treaty was 
' read and explained to Dosumo and his chiefs, but there was no 
disturbance, still less armed forcible opposition. 
On the 6th of August 1861 Dosumo signed at the Consulate the 
treaty of cession, it being provided in two articles, added at his 
request, that heshould retain the title of king and receive a pension 
- equal to his previous net revenue. The treaty was signed by 
-Dosumo, Talabe, Rocamera, Obalekere and Achebong, and for the 
British by Bedingfield and McCoskry. Thereupon a proclamation 
of annexation was read, the British flag hoisted and saluted, and 
the National Anthem sung. Dosumo and others took refresh- 
ments at the Consulate, and the proceedings ended with a dinner 
on the Prometheus. McCoskry assumed the title of Acting- 
Governor and reported the proceedings and received Earl Russell’s 
approval. The Prometheus remained inside the bar to maintain 
the authority of the new Government until the West India 
Regiment should arrive. It was not till next year, on 22 January 
1862, that Mr. Freeman, the new Governor, arrived. He found 
considerable opposition from Dosumo and his chiefs, which pro- 
ceeded from the white cap chiefs, who were the rightful possessors 
of the land, thinking that the cession involved the abrogation of 
all private rights of property, whereon Mr. Freeman reassured 
them, pointing out that the cession would render their property 
more valuable, which satisfied them. Further, on 8 February 
1862, an additional article to the treaty was signed by Dosumo 
and Mr. Freeman, whereby Dosumo’s pension was fixed at £1,030, 
and he confirmed the previous treaty. 
After the cession, Commander Bedingfield went up the lagoon 
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to Epe, and had an interview with Kosoko, who submitted. At 
the end of 1862 Kosoko by permission of the Government returned 
to Lagos, received a pension of £400, was reconciled to Dosumo, 
and on 7 February 1863 signed a treaty of declaration that he 
laid no further claim to his former ports of Palma and Leckie, 
which accordingly reverted to the Lagos Government, they having 
been within his territory when he was king of Lagos.* 

Thus, in 1861, Lagos entered on its career as a British Colony. 
The Colony consisted of the island of Lagos and the small adjacent 
island of Iddo, and the outpost of Badagry to the west up the 
lagoon, and Palma and Leckie to the east up the lagoon. These 
were the Colony, but there was also a Protectorate, over the strip 
between the lagoon and the sea to the east to Leckie, and to the 


west not only the strip between the lagoon and the sea, but also. 


about five miles inland north of the lagoon. 

Lagos is about four miles from the sea, and divided from the 
mainland by a lagoon channel about a mile broad. The island is 
about five miles long and one to two miles broad, the town, then 
of about 30,000 inhabitants, being closely collected on the north- 
western half; the other half is swampy bush, whereon there were 
a few small farms, but the population of Lagos mainly lived by 
trading and drew food from the mainland. 

The inhabitants of Lagos are of the Yoruba race and language, 
the Yorubas a people of about two millions in number and of an 
acute mind. Latterly they have been found to make excellent 
soldiers. There was also a large proportion of the immigrant 
Sierra Leoneans and Brazilians. This situation was equally well 
adapted to economical administration as to commercial advan- 
tages. A very small police force was adequate to preserve internal 
order and ward off aggression from this island, and, if need be, 
naval assistance was easily available. The small gunboats 
stationed on the coast were nearly always able to come in over 
the bar. 

It will be interesting to trace the history of Lagos from its 
beginning, in 1861, as a British possession. The sources of 
information are the annual local Blue Books, which were not 
printed previous to 1879; they can, however, be consulted at 
the Public Record Office; the annual report on the Blue Book 
presented to Parliament, previous to 1887, these were not separ- 
ately printed; certain Blue Books presented to Parliament, as 
on the destruction of Epe in 1863, the complaint of the Rev. H. 
Venn, Secretary of the Church Missionary Society, the war among 
the native tribes in the neighbourhood of Lagos, Colonel Orde’s 


_ +See the two Blue Books of 1862; Under-Secretary Layard’s speech 
in Parliament, 12 June 1862; Hansard, Vol. 167, p. 508; Hertslet’s 
Treaties, Vol. 11, p. 41; Orde’s Report, Parl. Papers, 1865, Vol. 35. 
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report, and the report of the Parliamentary Committee of 1865.1 


There is also Payne’s Almanac and his Table of Events in Yoruba 
History, which teem with useful information. Sir Richard Burton 
and Colonel E. B. Ellis, a distinguished West Indian officer, have 


_ also written on this period. The Nigerian Pioneer for 1917 has 


also a series of articles on the early history of Lagos by the Rev. 


_T. A. J. Ogumby, well written and accurate. 


The first object in founding a new Colony is to find a revenue 


_ from, and provide police protection for, the lieges; in short, to 
/ work a government. 


Lagos has been the ideal Colony from the Downing Street 


- point of view, self-supporting and self-protecting. 


For the first few years after the cession there was a Parlia- 


) mentary grant of £2,000 a year, which dropped in 1863 to £1,000 


and then ceased. In 1874 £20,000 was borrowed from the 
Imperial Government owing to financial embarrassment caused 
by the closing of roads and consequent stoppage of trade. This 
loan was repaid two years afterwards. So constant was the 
surplus of revenue over expenditure that in 1896, before it was 


necessary to raise money by loan for the large capital expenditure 
' required for the bridges and the railway, there was a credit 


balance of over £50,000, invested in England. 

To obtain a revenue after the annexation Customs duties were 
levied. An export duty as well as import duty was at first 
imposed, but this was abolished in 1864, and since then the revenue 
has been derived mainly from Customs on imports. 

The Customs duties were specific and ad valorem. The chief 


_ specific duty was on spirits, originally 6d. on the imperial gallon, 
_ raised to Is. in 1892, to 2s. in 1895, and to 3s. in 1899. There are 
also specific duties on tobacco and salt. The ad valorem general 


duty on imported goods was 4 per cent., raised to 5 per cent. in 
1892, and to 10 percent. in 1899. Certain articles were im- 
ported free, in particular building materials. 

There are other taxes, but in round numbers nine-tenths of 
the ordinary revenue were from Customs dues, whereof the duty 
on spirits formed much the greatest proportion ; for instance in 
the last decade of the nineteenth century the duty on spirits 
averaged 70 per cent. of the total ordinary revenue.? 

But to return to the beginning of the Colony in 1861. 

On the 5th of March 1862 the ceded territories were created 
‘a distinct settlement on the West Coast of Africa to be called 
“ The Settlement of Lagos and its Dependencies’’’, and Henry 


Stanhope Freeman was appointed Governor and Commander-in- 


Chief of the aforesaid settlement. Mr. Freeman arrived in the 


1 Pari. Papers, 1865, Vols. 5 and 38. ? Annual Report for 1903, p. 7. 
’Tondon Gazette, 1862, March 7, p- 1298. 
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Colony on 22 January 1862 as the first Governor. With 1862 
begins the series of Blue Books, but Governor Freeman, with refer- 
ence to the first Blue Book, wrote that there were no data for 
previous years to compare with it." 

The actual British territory only extended to the island of 
- Lagos and Iddo, the town of Badagry to the west, with Addo 
Pocar and Okeodan and Palma and Leckie to the east, and a 
Protectorate running about ten miles inland from the sea beach 
east and west of Lagos.2. The armed force consisted of only 100 
Hausas as constabulary, although a garrison of the West Indian 
Regiment was sometimes stationed at Lagos. 

The Government had no control either de juve or de facto over 
the hinterland, and even Ikorodu, the north side of the lagoon, 
was covertly hostile. The interior tribes, though not opposed 
to the British, were continually warring with each other, and 
‘closing the trade roads’, with a most injurious effect on the 
commerce of Lagos, as African country produce could not come 
down to Lagos. These internal wars sometimes blazed up into 
fighting and sometimes were quiescent, but with such partial 
intervals these civil wars and hindrances to commerce continued 
intermittently till the definite occupation of the hinterlandin 1893 
followed by the construction of the railway in 1895. 

Almost the first despatches of Governor Freeman, in 1862, 
deal with the Igaye war, between the Egbas at Abeokuta and the 
Ibadans. It is futile to trace the history of these obscure struggles 
and blockades, but their effect on Lagos commerce was ever 
present and detrimental. 


GLOVER’S ADMINISTRATION 


In 1863 a very able naval officer, Sir John Hawley Glover, 
orginally with Baikie on the Upper Niger (see Chapter VI, pp. 158, 
159), first began to take part in the civil government of Lagos.4 

In 1864 an officer of the Royal Engineers, Colonel H. S. George 
Orde, was sent out to report on the West African settlements, and 
he gave an exhaustive report on the condition of Lagos and of the 
Native wars which prevented the palm oil coming down to Lagos.® 

Mr. Freeman died in April 1865, and even during his term of 
office his ill-health and absence caused the duties of Governor to 


1See Parl. Papers. 

*See S. P., Vol. 57. Hertslet’s Treaties, Vol. 12, pp. 103+5,. 

* War among the Native Tribes in the neighbourhood of Lagos, 1862-5. 
Parl. Papers, 1865, Vol. 37, p. 535; and see Destruction of Epe, Parl. 
Papers, 1863, Vol. 38, and Wars between Native Tribes in Interior, Parl. 
Papers, 1887, Vol. 60. 

4 See his despatches No. 44 of 2 May 1865, Parl. Papers, 1866, Vol. 49, 
pp. 26 and 416, referring to the disastrous internal war. 

° Parl. Papers, 1865, Vol. 37, pp. 22 and 308. 
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) devolve first on Captain Mulliner and then on Captain J. H. 
) Glover, R.N., afterwards Sir J. H. Glover. Glover was of H.M.’s — 
| sea service, ‘ready to catch hold of a rope or an administration’. 
| He came first to Africa as a naval officer in the expedition of 
| 1857-9 up the Niger in the Dayspring with Dr. Baikie and the 
Rev. S. A. Crowther ; and afterwards was flag-lieutenant with the 
# squadron. He was like many other soldiers and sailors who, having 
_ come out to the Coast and ‘ drunk the water of King Jimmy’s 
| Brook’, remain there for their whole service. Glover was one of 
| Africa’s good bargains. Glover was never ‘ Governor of Lagos’, 
though for ten years he governed Lagos, and was affectionately 
_known to Natives, not only in Lagos but far up the Niger, as ° 
“Oba Golobar ’. 
For in 1865 a political change befell Lagos, and she lost her 
status as a separate Colony. 
The Parliamentary Committee of 1865 in their report, par. 5, 
stated : 


“ That the reasons for the separation of the West African Governments 
in 1842 having ceased to exist, it is desirable that a central Government 
over all the four Governments should be established at Sierra Leone’ ; 


and in par. 7: 


“That in the newly acquired territory of Lagos the Native practice 
of domestic slavery still to a certain degree exists, although it is at variance 
with British law, and that it appears to your committee that this state 
of things, surrounded as it is by many local difficulties, demands the 
serious attention of the Government, with a vew to its termination as 
soon as possible.’ 


On 19 February 1866 Lagos became part of the West African 
settlements, with a Governor-in-Chief residing at Sierra Leone,} 
and Lagos was under an ‘ Administrator’. 

After 1866 the Blue Books and despatches from the Adminis- 
trator of Lagos were forwarded through the Governor-in-Chief of 
the West African settlements. 

A Governor-in-Chief was established at Sierra Leone, to which 
the other settlements were subordinate, according to the recom- 
mendations of the Parliamentary Committee of 1865. But 
Glover was from 1865 till 1873 Administrator of Lagos. The 
despatch of his successor, Administrator Harley, testifies to 
| Glover’s personal vigour and energy, and he says, ‘Many memorials 
}- remain of Captain Glover’s desire to promote the material pros- 
perity of the settlement and the social and material condition of 
the inhabitants, especially those of the labouring classes.’* But 
let us return to Lagos at the time of the cession. 


1 London Gazette, 1877, July 31. S. P., Vol. 66, pp. 952, 957. 
2 Despatch, 23 July 1573, Parl. Papers, 1874, Vol. 44. 
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English law ‘so far as local circumstances will permit ’ was 
introduced in 1863 by local Ordinance. 

But the urgent necessity was to organize a force to keep order. 
In the first instance the Prometheus, which had been badly 
bumped coming over the bar, remained in the lagoon tilla garrison 
could be installed. Two companies of the West Indian Regiment 
were stationed at Lagos and a local force of Hausas gradually 
was enlisted. And force was immediately necessary. 


EPE 


Epe had always been a thorn in the side of Lagos, for though 
Kosokoand Tappa Oshodi had made peace and returned to Lagos in 
1862 as already stated(pp. 35 and 40), his other follower, Possoo, re- 
mained irreconcilable at Epe. Epewasa most important point on 
the lagoon commanding the creek to Benin River and the Niger. 
Accordingly in February and March 1863, Governor Freeman 
twice attacked Epe, the last time with a force of 126 West Indian 
Regiment, 24 Hausa irregulars, and 41 British sailors, landed from 
the Investigator. The resistance was stout and the enemy were 
well armed, with guns carrying several hundred yards. Possoo 
was not killed or taken, but when a man-of-war, H.M.S. Handy, 
came up, for the third time, he submitted, and signed a treaty 
on 26 March 1863. 


ABEOKUTA 


Abeokuta it might have been thought would have hailed 
with joy the annexation of Lagos by the British. But disputes 
broke out which culminated, on 29 March 1865, in a fight at 
Ikorodu between the British and the Egbas besieging Ikorodu. 

In 1863 there was a war party at Abeokuta which had pillaged 
British traders, and as the result Governor Freeman stopped trade 
between Lagos and Ikorodu, and the missionaries protested. 
However, the Secretary of State supported the Governor, the 
Abeokuta chiefs agreed to indemnify the traders for their losses, 
the blockade or stoppage of trade proclaimed by the Governor 
was removed, and Colonel Orde in his report approved the 
Governor’s policy. 

There had been a long war between Ibadan and Abeokuta, 
which resulted in stoppage of roads and therefore of trade. The 
Ibadans wanted to trade direct with Lagos by a port on the 
lagoon called. Ikorodu. The Abeokutans and their allies, the 
Jebus, wished to act as middlemen, or at least to collect a tax. 
At last they blockaded Ikorodu. The policy of the Government 
was to avoid interference with the conflict of the tribes, but here 
the taking of Ikorodu would have resulted in a total stoppage of 
trade and probably resulted in an attack on Lagos, as Governor 
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| Glover wrote. So he attacked and defeated the Abeokuta force 
at Ikorodu and the roads were open for several years.1 
The Hausa force was gradually increased to 250, and in 1870 
_the West Indian garrison was removed, and except during the 
Ashanti war, 1873, and during the French boundary crisis of 1898, 
| Imperial troops were never required at Lagos, which was self- 
| protecting.? ‘3 
_. The years succeeding 1865 are barren in historical interest 
4 save for the events of 1867 at Abeokuta, when the Christians were 
: | expelled and a colony of exiles therefrom was settled by Adminis- 
} trator Glover at Ebute Metta in the mainland, opposite Lagos. © 
The force of 250 Hausas was obviously only sufficient for — 
protection and totally inadequate for offensive operations in or 
occupation of the hinterland, and after the operations of 1865 a 
period of peace and stagnation settled on Lagos till Governor 
Carter began the policy of hinterland expansion in 1892, after the 
Jebu expedition. 


CLOSING OF THE ROADS 


Peaceful penetration as a policy was defeated by the Up- 
§ country tribes closing the roads. Lagos was admirably situated 
i for commerce, the chief export being the fruit of the palm tree, 
oil and kernels. The Natives could bring their produce in canoes 
to the very doors of the merchants’ factories, and shipping was 
available in the lagoon, so that cargoes could be put on board at 
the wharves and sent to Europe. 

The yield of the palm tree varied according to the rainfall, 
the increased output being realized in the following year. For 
instance, the heavy rainfall of 1901, 112 inches as compared with 
} 72 inches in 1goo, resulted in an increase of exports in 1902 of 
4 about 2,000,000 more gallons of palm oil, and 10,000 more tons of 

_ palm kernels. But besides the influence of the season and the 
economic coefficient of the price of palm oil, another cause 
4 operated greatly on the exports during the first thirty years of 
| Lagos history, and this was the middlemen blocking the trade 
} routes to the interior. The two riverside tribes abutting on the 
s lagoon who could control the roads to the interior were the Egbas, 
| whose capital was Abeokuta, and the Jebus, whose capital was 
| Jebu Ode. These two tribes allied to stop or tax the trade from 
/. Ibadan and other places farther inland, who were forced to sell 
/ tothem or pay toll. Ikorodu was the lagoon port opposite Lagos, 
} some 20 miles across the lagoon. There was also the long-drawn- 
out Ibadan-[lorin war. 

For some years after the cession, considerable friction existed 


1 Parl. Papers, 1865, Vol. 37. 
2 Annual Report, 1887, p. 23, and for 1898, p. 16. 
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in the interior ; but in 1865 the energetic action taken by Governor 
Freeman, in driving the Egbas out of Ikorodu and raising the 
blockade, resulted in the road being opened and a great increase 
of trade shown on the returns of exports from 1866 to 1871. The 
result of this fight and also the beneficial influence of ‘ Oba Golo- 
bar’ kept the roads open for seven years, but in 1872 they were 
closed again, with disastrous effect on the trade revenue of the 
Colony. 

These were years of quiet progress, under the beneficent 
administration of Administrator Glover, who retired in June 
1873. It was during this period that a large number of freed 
Brazilians returned to Lagos, whence they were originally taken 
as slaves. Portuguese was at one time much spoken at Lagos, 
but is now dying out ; still, these Brazilian emancipated slaves 
continue to bear Portuguesenames. In 1873 Lagos had to borrow 
£20,000 from the British Treasury. In 1874, 24 July, another 
change was made in the constitution of Lagos; letters patent 
being passed under the Great Seal constituted the settlements on 
the Gold Coast and of Lagos to be a separate Colony, to be called 
the Gold Coast Colony ; and W. C. E. Lees was appointed Admin- 
istrator of the settlement of Lagos, and Captain Straham, R.A., 
was Governor of the Gold Coast Colony. 

From this date the Blue Books and the Administrator’s 
despatch, ‘ Report on the Blue Book ’, came through the Governor 
of the Gold Coast.? 

In 1879 Kotonou, and in 1884 Appa, were placed under British 
protection, but the former was subsequently put into French 
sphere.’ 


MAHIN BEACH OCCUPIED BY GERMANS 


In 1884 a furtive attempt was made by Germany to gain a 
footing in Nigeria which might have had a disastrous sequel for 
British West Africa, but for its being foiled by the perspicacity 
and public spirit of Elder Dempster’s agent, Mr. G. W. Neville, 


1 London Gazette, 1877, 31 July, p. 3759. Hertslet’s S. P., Vol. 66, 
Pp. 952, 957- 
* For 1874, see Parl. Papers, 1875, Vol. 51. 


Kor.1875)0.,, Mi ROTO; MOMS Ts 
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Bor 1827-5, Ws Tye OF. Sue N OR es ae 
Kor 1878s ,, . 2. £879, Vole 50, 
HOrSTS7Q 8, - PAL Oo Ty OL Ode 
For 1880 , », 1882, Vol. 44. This Report contains 


high praise of the Missionaries, Protestant and Roman Catholic. 
For 1881 and 1882, see Parl. Papers, 1883, Vol. 45. 
Horsrss5Orand 7.05, ay a 1887, Vol. 57. 
° Hertslet’s Map of Africa by Treaty, pp. 417 and 56r. 
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who subsequently founded the Bank of British West Africa, and 


| is still a member of its board. 


Lagos, as far as Leckie eastward, had been British territory 
/ since 1861, as previously narrated, and on 16 July 1884 Consul 
| Hewett had made a treaty of protection with the Jeckri chiefs 
of Benin River, the most westerly mouth of the Niger. In all 
the Niger mouths there were British factories and Native traders 
who would have reported, if not repulsed, any German action. 

But between Benin River and Lagos, and about half-way, 
there was a lonely stretch of sea beach whereon the naval officers 
had reported it would be unsafe to land the Governor of the Gold 
Coast from a man-of-war.. The only internal mode of access was » 
that from the east end of Leckie lagoon there ran a long and 
difficult creek, roughly parallel inside to. the sea beach, which 
ultimately joined up with Benin River; but this was then only 
navigable for canoes, though many years later it was cleared of 
snags and made practicable for steam launches. There were no 
factories thereon or near thereto, and no trade. And in fact no 
formal annexation or proclamation of sovereignty or protectorate 
had been declared over some 15 miles of this remote sea beach. 

In 1884 and 1885 Germany was starting on its policy of 
colonial expansion; and Dr. Nachtigal had been appointed 
Imperial Consul-General and Commissioner for the West Coast 
of Africa. 

What took place at Lagos may be best related-in the words 
of Mr. G. W. Neville, who was, literally and metaphorically, the 
‘Man on the Spot’: 

“Dr. Nachtigal arrived at Lagos late in 1884, I think, and put up at 
Gaiser’s factory, on the Marina. I was introduced to him by H. Bey, 
Gaiser’s chief agent. As time went on I became curious at the prolonged 
stay of this eminent man, and especially with regard to mysterious and 
frequent trips in steam launches towards the Leckie district. I made 
inquiries through a confidential Native source and discovered that the 
German flag had been hoisted on Mahin beach. I lost no time in getting 
in touch with the acting Administrator, Captain Knapp-Barrow, pointing 
out the gravity of this action, if correctly reported. Captain Knapp- 
Barrow did not appear to be impressed with the serious character of this 
action, and said he had been informed that the land in question was of 
little value, and could not be approached from the sea. He also said, 
‘‘T have no steamer available to enable me to visit the spot, and should 
I hire one I should probably be personally debited with the cost.” I 
replied that I was so convinced of the importance of action being at once 
taken to prevent Germany securing this opening to the hinterland of 
Lagos with all the serious consequences fiscal and otherwise resulting that 
I would place at H. E.’s disposal a steamer free of expense, and would 
accompany him on a visit to the place in question. We accordingly left 
the day following my interview and arrived after three hours’ steaming 
off Mahin beach. Knapp-Barrow was somewhat nervous as to approaching 
the shore in the branch steamer’s dinghy, but reassured somewhat when 
he was told that not a breaker could be seen, a strange phenomenon, as 
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all along the West Coast there is a steady roll of breakers on the beach 
more or less heavy everywhere. As we approached the shore, it appeared 
covered with black masses of mud, which afterwards, however, proved 
to be bitumen, and the exceptionally smooth landing was due to escaping 
oil. This was some years afterwards the site of one of the borings of the 
Niger Bitumen Co., and doubtless oil will one day be found in payable 
quantities in this region. The inspection thus made enabled Captain 
Knapp-Barrow to inform the Secretary of State that he had verified the 
report of the planting of the German flag and also that the approach 
from the sea was not only accessible but easier than at any other part 
of the Coast. I subsequently saw the Secretary of State at Downing 
Street and gave my version as above stated.’ 

An excellent result ensued from what has been described. 
Ampetu, the King of Mahin, had made a cession of beach, on 
29 January 1885, to Gaiser’s, the German firm, and subsequently, 
on 11 March 1885, made a treaty with Dr. Nachtigal whereby he 
accepted a German Protectorate. But diplomatic action followed, 
and Germany declined to ratify this treaty. 

So on 24 October 1885 Lieut.-Governor Brandford Griffith 
made a treaty with the King of Mahin. And later, on 5 February 
1886, a British proclamation placed the coast line between Odi 
and Benin under British sovereignty and protection and attached 
it to the Lagos Protectorate.1 This made Lagos and the Niger 
Coast Protectorate co-terminous. 

On 13 January 1886 Lagos became again a separate Govern- 
ment and so continued for twenty years, till, in 1906, it was united 
with Southern Nigeria, A further stage was reached in Io14, 
when it became, with the juncture of Northern Nigeria, the one 
Government of Nigeria. 

The annual detail of yearly progress will neither interest nor 
instruct; for those who require such diurnal events, there is Payne’s 
Almanac, the Blue Book, and the report onthe Blue Book. For 
journalism there are the local newspapers stored and catalogued 
at the British Museum. The earliest newspaper was the Anglo- 
African, from June 1863 to December 1865. ‘Then there is a gap 
till 1880, when the Lagos Times, the Eagle and Lagos Critic, the 
Mirror, and the Lagos Observer appeared. There is another gap 
in 1889, but from 1890, when the Lagos Weekly Record (still run- 
ning) appeared, there is a continuous stream of journalism. I 
think that the progress of Lagos will be best appreciated by annual 
statistical tables of whatever can be rightly the subject of statis- 
tics and to deal with general notices of the lines of development 
in the Colony as railway harbour, hinterland, justice. From 1886 2 
the connexion between Lagos and the elder African Colonies to 
the west and north ceased finally, and her destiny was with 
Nigeria to the east. 

 Hertslet’s Treaties, Vol. 17, p. 1132; Vol. 18, p. 177. 
* London Gazette, 1886, p. 215. 
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STATISTICS 
| ‘ Revenue. Deducting Railway and Imports. Exports. 
| Year. : rs Tramway Receipts. £ £ Year. 


| 1862 7,130 
| 1863 16,708 
| 1864 = =— 21,335 
) 1865 24,081 
) 1866 23,816 
) 1867 29,974 
) 1868 33,895 
) 1869 40,438 
% 1870 41,683 
@ 1871 45,012 
@ 1872 41,346 

1873 52,240 
1874 39,335 
1875 43,336 
= 1876 46,448 
» 1877 59,389 
6 1878 50,389 
* 1879 54,939 
§ 1880 47,987 
§ 1881 42,421 
§ 1882 44,036 
} 1883 50,558 
§ 1884 57,932 
§ 1885 63,504 
| 1886 53,507 
| 1887 51,346 
# 1888 57,057 
§ 1889 57,533 
§ 1890 56,340 
§ 1891 78,024 
§ 1892 68,421 
§ 1893 115,317 
/ 1894 137,017 
| 1895 142,049 
§ 1896 179,754 
§ 1897 177,953 
# 1898 206,444 


77,932 61,932 1862 
171,138 158,341 1863 
120,898 166,093 1864 
114,282 175,636 1865 
220,706° 262,692 1866 
321,997 513,157 1867 
340,815 517,253 1868 
416,875 669,598 1869 
400,558 515,365 1870 
391,053 589,802 1871 
366,256 444,848 1872 
258,883 406,986 1873 
348,636 486,327 1874 
459,736 517,535 1875 
476,892 619,260 1876 
614,359 734,797 1877 
483,623 577»336 1878 
527,871 654,379 1879 
407,369 576,510 1880 
333,659 460,007 1881 
428,883 581,064 1882 
515,393 594,136 1883 
538,220 672,413 1884 
542,504 614,181 1885 
357,831 538,980 1886 
415,343 491,468 1887 
442,063 508,327 1888 
464,260 457,649 1889 
500,828 595,193 1890 
607,718 717,042 1891 
460,550 577,085 1892 
681,943 836,295 1893 
690,794 821,681 1894 
771,843 985,595 1895 
881,696 975,263 1896 
758,515 810,974 1897 
r 892,863 882,329 1898 
1 1899 192,791 966,594 915,934 1899 
© 1900 209,205 830,469 885,111 I900 
¢ I9goI 238,530 I,326—237,230 737,284 909,232 I9OI 
im 1902 364,154 50,786 —313,368 930,745 1,337,805 1902 
{ 1903 333,370 47,527-—285,843 864,146 1,146,321 1903 
§ 1904 338,124 59,004—279,120 919,824 1,210,720 1904 
j 1905 379,084 74,386—305,298 1,105,483 1,105,483 1905 
: Part of the imports and exports were specie. Part also were 
, Government imports which greatly increased after the commence- 
| ment of the railway. 

The figures show a revenue either stationary or very gradually 
} increasing, taking the twenty years of 1873 to 1892 rising from 
| £52,240 to £68,421 ; whereas taking the ten years 1892 to 1901 the 
| revenue has risen from £68,421 to£237,230 net; during the former 
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period of twenty years the revenue increased by 20 per cent., and 
during the latter period of ten years the revenue more than tripled 
itself. The cause of this great rise in revenue was simply and only 
the opening up of the hinterland, and it was accomplished by a 
peaceful policing of the roads. It was carried out previous to the 
building of the railway, which only began in December 1895, and 
was completed as far as Ibadan, 122$ miles on, by March 1got. 


OcCUPATION OF THE HINTERLAND 


The troubles in the Lagos hinterland were both internal and 
external, i.e. the Ibadan-Ilorin war ; for Ilorin was in the sphere 
but not under the control of the Niger Company. 

In 1886 a mission of the Colonial Secretary and the Queen’s 
Advocate was sent to the interior in order to stop the tribal wars 
which were injuring trade. Their efforts were partly successful, 
as to the internal troubles, but they could not persuade the 
Ibadans and Ilorins to retire from their camps at Ikirun and Ofa, 
and their hostilities troubled the whole country. 

But notwithstanding this mission, the quarrelling of the tribes 
still went on, though each was on good terms with the Lagos 
Government ; and the consequence of those quarrels was that 
trade was stopped. 

In 1890 Mr. Millson, a high official, was sent into the hinter- 
land, but the Ilorins declined to treat with him or make peace. 
But even in 1890 the Egbas and the Jebus who had the command 
of the roads were not always ready to allow people to go over 
them, and sometimes refused to permit persons to pass over them 
to or from Lagos. Still a stipend to the Alafin of Oyo, King of 
all Yorubaland, and a system of messengers from theGovernment, 
kept up a fair amount of peace and order. 

But it was time that England should be master in its own 
EOUeR and that trade should not be stopped at the caprice of petty 
chiefs. 

The next year, in 1891, a young and resolute Governor arrived, 
Sir Gilbert Carter.2 The Hausa force was raised in 1892 from 250 
to 500, On the other hand, the Jebus took up a still more aggres- 
sive attitude and, contrary to their treaty with the Government, 
entirely stopped trade. It was necessary to use force, and the 
Jebu expedition at a cost of only £5,000 occupied Jebu Ode, where 
a garrison under a European officer was stationed to protect the 
roads. This. military expedition was followed next year by 
Governor Carter’s peaceful progress to the interior, where a treaty 


1 Reports for 1888 and 1890, and see two Blue Books of 1887 with 
maps, C. 1957 and 5144. 

* Sir G. Carter died Jan. 1927. See West Africa, 22 and 29 Jan, 1927, 
pp. 11 and 64. 
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| was signed with the Egbas at Abeokuta.1_ To secure the safety 
| of the roads, garrisons and residents were placed at Ibadan and 
| elsewhere in the hinterland, e.g. Odo Otin, Oyo, Ogbomosho, 
| which maintained peace, with the one exception of the attack at 
| Oyo, in 1895, on Captain Bower. The result of this sagacious 
| policy was a great development of trade, the exports at once rising 
) by a quarter of a million sterling. This policy of occupation of 
! the hinterland was followed by the succeeding Governors, 
} McCallum, McGregor and Egerton. But in 1894 the work had 
| been definitely and thoroughly done, and Lagos had entered into 
© peaceful possession of its legitimate hinterland, the whole of 
' Yorubaland. 
_ An excellent account of Governor Carter’s policy and expedi- 
} tion is given in a book by the Rev. Samuel Johnson, Pastor of 
‘) Oyo, History of the Yorubas, Chapters 24 and 25. 
4 The policing of the hinterland by garrisons with European 
officers and residents had the immediate result of the total extinc- 
» tion of slave-raiding and slave-trading. The Native wars which 
| had so long disturbed the hinterland were not, indeed, attended 
= by great loss of life, but the main object was the catching of 
slaves who were saleable. The cost of the military was under 
) £25,000 annually, and with this the Pax Britannica was main- 
| tained throughout the hinterland. 
In 1899 the continuance of this policy resulted in peace, pro- 
gress and prosperity, and a steady flow of trade came from the 
interior to Lagos. A Resident was also appointed for Ibadan, 
the most important town of Yorubaland. A garrison of Hausas 
under two European officers was placed at Odo Otin, the boundary 
town between Ibadan and Ilorin. Ilorin was within the territory 
of the Royal Niger Company, but it was not under their practical 
efficient control till the expedition of 1897, and, in fact, it was 
independent. 
The best, if not the only account of the previous troubles and 
the subsequent pacification of the hinterland is recorded in a book 
on Ibadan by the late Captain Elgee, for many years Resident at 
Ibadan. The book is out of print, but I have given my copy to 
the British Museum Library. The author was a good servant of 
England. 
In 1895, however, at Oyo, there was an unprovoked and 
_ organized attack on Captain Bower, the Ibadan Resident, who was 
visiting Oyo; the attack was repulsed and the town shelled in 
punishment. This attack at Oyo in 1895 was, however, the only 
instance of resistance. In the next year, the active hinterland 
policy was pursued and a garrison of Hausas was stationed at 
Ogbomosho. Ilorin continued hostile, and even attacked the 


1 Annual Report, 1892 and 1893, and Blue Book 1893, C. 7227, Vol. 62. 
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garrison at Odo Otin, but were repulsed. But the whole of 
Yorubaland was peaceful and acquiesced in the occupation. The 
people indeed liked the presence of the garrisons, which made 
them freer and more independent. 

In 1897, on the northern and eastern boundaries of Lagos, two 
different military campaigns assured the frontiers and demon- 
strated British power. On the east, the Benin City expedition 
crushed that home of fetish and superstition and cruel sacrifices. 
On the north, the Royal Niger Company’s forces entered Horin and 
all danger of raids therefrom into Yorubaland ceased. Although 
the Royal Niger Company did not leave a garrison in Ilorin, a 
powerful force of 2,000 men was organized next year under 
Brigadier-General (subsequently Sir F.) Lugard, which ultimately 
occupied all the territory between the Niger and Lagos boundary, 
and in 1900 Northern Nigeria became a Crown Government. 

In 1808 the official report states that 
‘the raiding and sale of slaves in the interior had almost entirely been 
put a stop to, and the offering of human sacrifices, which was by no 
means uncommon, even in the recent past, may be said to be abolished, 
though it is possible that it may, on very rare occasions, be practised at 
the present time in some of the out-of-the-way places, of course without 
the knowledge of the Lagos Government. I believe the people of the 
country are very happy and contented and they have undoubtedly 
extended the area under cultivation very much since 1893, which must 
tend to their prosperity.’ 

The tranquillity and prosperity resulting on the policing of 
the hinterland continued and increased, and this was not the rule 
of mere force, or only material prosperity, but the intelligent and 
willing acceptance by the Natives of a gentle, equitable European 
administration. 

The successive advances of sovereignty and protectorate into 
the hinterland, and the formal treaties and proclamations, are not 
now sufficiently important to be recorded in detail, as e.g. that 
sovereignty was proclaimed over Jebu Ode on 9 November 1894.1 

But on the 24th of July r90r an Order of the King in Council 
declared the Lagos Protectorate to be bounded by the Atlantic 
on the south, on the west by the French frontier, on the north and 
north-east by the British Protectorate of Northern Nigeria, and 
on the east by the British Protectorate of Southern Nigeria. 
Thus there were fixed frontiers, and all within was British. But 
this Protectorate was declared expressly to be without prejudice 
to any rights secured to the Natives by any treaties or agreements 
entered into with His Majesty or his predecessors.? 

? For particulars, see Laws of Lagos, 1901; Hertslet’s Map of Africa 
by Treaty, pp. 422-32; and S. P. and Hertslet’s Treaties, passim. 

* Hertslet’s Treaties, Vol. 23, p. 247; London Gazette, 26 July 1901; and 


Ss. P., Vol. 94, p. 194. This Order in Council was revoked by the Order 
in Council of 16 February 1906; S. P., Vol. 99, p. 398. 
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I will conclude my account of the hinterland by extracts from 


| the reports of 1903 and 1904. 


In 1903 it is recorded as follows : 


‘The general condition of the Colony and of the Protectorate was 


| satisfactory. There is no reason to believe that there is a single disloyal 
) chief, or even a chief of doubtful loyalty, in the whole territory. The 
) position and authority of the hereditary and elected chiefs has as far as 
) possible been maintained... . Practically no slave cases arose during 


the year. The importation of slaves from the interior seems to be extinct 


q and slavery as an institution is now in this country ina state of decrepitude.’ 


In 1904 it is stated, ‘ The general condition of the Colony has 


| been perfectly satisfactory. As has often been stated, the Native 
) population is and remains loyal and law-abiding.’ 


TAXATION 
The taxation system was the same as in other Colonies, the 


9 revenue being raised by Customs duties on imports, exports being 
# then free. There was no direct taxation except a few small 
licence duties. The Customs duties, up to 3 March 1891, were 
7 only 6d. a gallon on spirits except brandy (a trifling import), which 
) was Is., a small specific duty on tobacco, salt, guns, gunpowder, 
i and on all other articles 4 per cent. ad valorem. 


In 1891 the duty on spirits was raised to 8d. a gallon. The 


| free list included building materials and coopers’ stores. 


In 1892 the duty on spirits was raised to Is. a gallon, and the 


| ad valorem duty from 4 per cent. to 5 per cent., and again in 1896 
i the duty on spirits was raised to 2s. a gallon. 


In 1899 the duty on spirits was raised from 2s. to 3s.a gallon, 


7 and sundry specific duties were raised. 


In March rgor the ad valorem duty on imported goods gener- 


ally was raised from 5 per cent. to 10 per cent., and after this no 
} material change was made in taxation. 


Nine-tenths of the ordinary revenue is derived from Customs 


j dues, and the percentage for the five years 1899-1903 inclusive was 
§ invariably 91 per cent. The duty on spirits forms the principal 
4 source of revenue from Customs. 


The other substantial sources of Customs were the ad valorem 


j duty on cotton goods and specific duty on tobacco, cigars, cigar- 


ettes, and salt. The liquor licences, wholesale and retail, also 


} produced a substantial sum—in 1902-3, £6,386. 


There was no public debt previous to the construction of the 


{ railway and the bridges joining Lagos Island to the mainland. 


It remains now to consider the imports and exports. Therein 


it may be premised that the exports invariably exceeded the 
imports in value. 
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Exports 


In analysing the exports, it may be stated at once that there 
are no manufactures, and that the exports consist entirely of 
‘ African produce’, and these mainly natural produce and not 
the result of cultivation. Further, it may be stated that there 
were no mineral exports and no mines. 

The principal export of Lagos is palm produce, in fact it 
averages more than three-quarters of the total exports, exclusive 
of specie. 

Three various causes reacted on the amount of palm produce 
exports: (a) fluctuation in prices; (0) the rainfall, a dry season 
resulting in a short crop and a heavy rainfall in a full crop; and 
(c) the eccentric action of middlemen and warring tribes in the 
interior, who were wont at irregular periods to block the trade 
routes or levy exorbitant tolls. According as the country became 
more civilized and policed, this third cause, insecurity of the roads, 
ceased to influence. 


STATISTICS OF PALM PRODUCE EXPORTS 
Palm Price per ton Palm Oil Price per ton 


Year. Kernels in of Palm : of Palm Oil. Rainfall. Year. 
tons. Kernels. mn t005. (One ton averages 
noe tallogat 
; TSO £ s. d. 
1862. = _ 1,763 = = 1862 
1863 2,665 — 4,538 — — 1863 
1864 4,511 — 3,878 — — 1864 
1865 2,630 — 3,800 — — 1865 
1866 7,216 — 6,397 — — 1866 
1867 13,619 — 5,472 — — 1867 
1868 15,498 — 4,869 — — 1868 
1869 20,394 — 5,903 — — 1869 
1870 15,894 — 5,841 vos — 1870 
1871 19,375 = 5,961 3 = 1871 
1872 25,870 — 4,337 — — 1872 
1873 16,410 — 3,208 — — 1873 
1874 25,192 — 4,610 — — 1874 
1875 26,455 — 6,009 — — 1875 
1876 30,306 — 6,641 — — 1876 
1877 30,675 —_ II,O16 a < 1877 
1878 27,874 a 5,133 — — 1878 
1879 26,841 — 8,231 — — 1879 
1880 29,632 — 4,988 — — 1880 
1881 20,801 Lit Ome) 6,024 30.4 2 — 1881 
1882 28,591 2a 8,791 32 19° 5 — 1882 
1883 25,820 14 19 II 6,571 39 6 9 — 1883 
1884 29,802 I5 5 6 7,942 34 14 I — 1884 
1885 30,805 B27 ao 8,859 DO Te — 1885 
1886 34,812 TOn Onis 10,322 21.43. 5 — 1886 
1887 35,784 TO mi tO 8,354 2ENTINCO 70°80 1887 
1888 43,525 TO Aid DE 8,225 I9 19 7 49°87 1888 
1889 32,715 TOM. On dO 7,830 Z22uT Sno 61:61 1889 
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STATISTICS OF PALM PRODUCE Exports—continued. 


5 Palm | Price per ton ; : Price per ton. 
Year. Kernelsin of Palm hese of Palm Oil. Rainfall. Year. 
ae tons. Kernels. i 


(One ton averages } 
300 Piles} 
fires Sia 


| 1890 38,829 BRE, 5 10,669 BAS TSAO 90°88 1890 


1891 42,342 9 14-8 14,016 22-1775 64:26 1891 
if 61892 32,180 Io II Io 8,194 2IE5 GO 69:68 1892 
— 1893 51,456 ace 13,576 = 82°55 1893 
| 1894 53,534 — Ti, 31t — 70:10 1894 
‘ 1895 46,501 — 12,754 — 80-62 1895 
_ 1896 47,049 — 10,514 — 74°23 1896 
1897 41,299 — 6,196 — 51-10 1897 

} 1808 42,775 — é 6,277 — 80-20 1898 . 
§ 1899 49,501 — 10,976 — 83°46 1899 
§ 1900 48,514 — 9,926 — 72°82 1900 
® IOQOI 57,176 me II,O13 = 112-59 IQOl 
a 1902 75,416 — 17,466 — 47°82 1902 
1903 63,568 — 10,580 — 70:08 1903 
1904. 69,288 — 10,654 — — 1904 
1905 45,177 rie 9,219 - = 1905 
For subsequent statistics, see Chapter V, p. 129, and Chapter 


1X, p. 257. 
4 The prices per ton of palm kernels and palm oil realized in 

England are given monthly from 1881-92 in the report in the Blue 
Book for 1890, p. 19; for 1891, pp. 51-3; 1892, pp. 23-5; and 
also for 1901 and 1902 in the report for 1902, pp. 11, 12. The 
valuation of total export of palm produce as entered outwards is 
given in the annual statistics, but as such valuation would be 
} minus charges, insurance, freight, it would be correspondingly less 
_ than the prices ruling in European markets. 

The rainfall for seventeen successive years, 1887-1903, averaged 
972-69 inches. A heavy rainfall produces a large crop and a short 
rainfall a small crop. But an unusually great or abnormally 
small rainfall is sometimes felt most in the exports of the following 
year. 

A local commission on the palm tree (elaeis guinehensis) 


reported : 


‘ With a sufficiency of moisture the tree flowers every five or six weeks 
* and bears eight or nine mature bunches of fruit in the year, but if the rain 
) supply is scanty, the tree flowers only every ninth or tenth week and the 
@ annual yield is reduced to about five bunches. In normal times the elaeis 
bears eight heads (so called nuts) in the year, but it follows a similar 
4, habit to the coco-nut, the heads being formed spirally and the axils of the 
‘leaves at regular intervals, which are long or short according as the season 
is favourable. The mischief arising from an insufficient rainfall does 
not finish with the number of heads, for the oil is extracted from the fibre 
of the thin outside layers of the fruit, which are either red, ripe, succulent 
* and rich with oil, or starved, yellow and destitute wholly or partially of 
oil, according to the amount of moisture afforded to the tree during the 


4} time the fruit has been maturing. 


Bees a 
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The export of palm oil is still more sensitive to rainfall than 
the export of palm kernels. 

The oil palm is indigenous within the palm zone and grows ~ 
naturally, but the Natives frequently plant the palm in land — 
cleared for growing food. 

Putting together the palm kernels and palm oil, the total value 
of palm produce exported for ten years is as follows : 


Value of Palm Percentage 
Produce. of Exports 
ie less Specie. 
r894~ —. : = . 628,393 — 
T8050 : : : 525,987 _— 
1896 z F ; x 502,357 — 
TOOT. F © : 404,425 - 
1898—. 5 4 : 459,876 — 
TSOQL a. a - : 581,274 72°3 
I9g00 ‘ : : 593,779 . é : Ete fonts, 
TOOLS... . a : 718,436 . : 4 - 90:0 
T9027. eas . 1,153,891 QI:2 
1903. . . - 785,859 84:9 


The above figures represent an annual sum passing direct in 
Natives’ hands, for the oil palm is Native-owned ; and the work 
bestowed on it is work not for wages but done for their own 
benefit. Looking at the percentage of exports it is proved that 
the development of Lagos has been almost entirely for the benefit 
of the Natives. The control and development of the country 
has not been for the benefit of European shareholders of mines 
and plantations worked by Native labour whether free or wholly 
or partially compulsory, but it is for the benefit of the Natives and 
for them to more fully enjoy the natural produce of Africa. 

In 1913 palm produce exports to the value of nearly £5 million 
sterling represent money passing into Natives’ hands. In 1925 
the palm produce exported had risen to £9 million. 

The destination of 75 per cent. of the export of palm kernels in 
1894 was Germany. 


RUBBER EXPORTS 


Rubber is the most valuable of the minor products and for 
which there is a constant demand. But the export of rubber 
from Lagos only began in 1895. 

In 1894 the Governor of Lagos, Sir Gilbert Carter, K.C., M.C., 
a man of singular ability and energy, had brought from the Gold 
Coast a party of Native rubber experts who reported that certain 
districts they inspected were rich in rubber-producing plants. 
But the rubber brought down by the Governor’s prospectors was 
refused by the local merchants, who knew nothing about rubber. 
So Sir Gilbert Carter in this difficulty had recourse to the banker, 
Mr, W. G. Neville, who said, ‘I am not a merchant or an expert 
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| in such matters, but you say this strange-looking and malodorous 
| object zs rubber, and in order to help the Colony with a new 
| industry I willadvance you the cost of obtainingit.’ The public- 
| spirited conduct of the banker justified his patriotic confidence. 
The rubber so obtained was shipped to England and realized an 
excellent profit, and this was the first start of what proved to be 
| added wealth for some years. 7 

The report for 1895 states: 


; “This confident hope was quickly gratified. Merchants took up the 
| idea with enthusiasm. With startling suddenness the easy-going Native 
4 awoke to the fact that wealth, easily acquired, abounded in the forests 
} around him and learnt for the first time that on sitting under his own 
| fig tree he had been unconsciously reposing in the shade of the family ~ 

- bank.’ 


The rubber export grew from 56 lb., valued at £3, in 1893, to 
over 6,000,000 Ib. in 1896. 


Rubber Exports 


Value. 
lb. 
1993: « ; : ; 56. : : : 3 
1894 . ; ; : 5 SOF ca. : : ; 324 
1895. : 5 . 5,069,576 . : : - 209,892 
1896 . . - - 6,484,305 . : : 5 BV yea frat 
1897 . -. : » 4,458,327 _- : ‘ . 283,184 
T3598: _. : ; Bee rig fo W506 ener ; ; . 285,409 
1899 . é = 1,9935525, - 5 : . 160,315 
Ig00. . ; : ee OOISS2.0- is ; : =) -4.8;230 
I90l_ . : : ee tO4, 200 62 “ - me LA AD 
I9g02 . : 4 eee AAG ae : : : 9,272 
1903. A 5 estas Elwes : : . 15,583 
1904. : : 1 205-455 2 Z : oo 622-008 
1905. 3 ‘ = 1. 200;560 *. 3 5 4 22,056 
F900)... : “ i O2 7.027 tua. 5 . EP OE, 200 


The figures after 1906 are not so easily obtainable, but in 1908, 
81,449 ; in 1912, 418,310, and in 1913, 175,454 lb., were exported 
from the Lagos hinterland (in these latter years the Western 
Province of South Nigeria). The figures show a sudden, enormous 
export, gradually dwindlingaway. The cause of this was ignorant 
over-tapping and sometimes cutting down of the rubber trees ; so 
that, in 1899, it was estimated that 75 per cent. of the rubber 
| trees had died. It was attempted to check and control the tap- 
|. ping of rubber, but the dense forest and the absence of staff 
rendered Government control practically impossible. The forests 
of wild rubber never recovered from the destructive cuttings 
of 1895-9. The Forest Department, subsequently organized, 
introduced the planting of rubber trees by individual owners, who 
would protect their own trees. But the non-indigenous rubber 

5 
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planted was not always a success. For instance, Ceara rubber 
was, on the advice of Kew, planted over a large area at Illaro, and 
though the trees flourished and grew up, they yield but a tea- 
spoonful of latex. Also forest reserves were set apart, as will be 
detailed in the Southern Nigeria chapter. The careless preparation 
and adulteration of Lagos lamp rubber caused it to sell at the 
lowest market prices, usually about 2s. a lb. For subsequent 
statistics, see post, Chapter V, pp. 134, 135, and Chapter IX, p. 257. 


TIMBER EXPORTS 
Mahogany Export 


£ Logs. 
1896. ; - : 275 : : : ; 22 
1897. . : é 6,291 : 3 5 A i722 
1898 . : : . 12,944 : : E : 3,406 
1899 _. : : 72 345787 : : : ; 7,680 
I9g00 . : : =, 585374 : ; : . 13,250 
TOOT 4 - -* 12,256 : : : : 4,540 
1902. : é se 33292 : : - . 12,049 
1903. : : + 0 50,2 OF : : ; . 15,785 
1904. ‘ : - 25,851 : : : : — 
I9g05. : : - 10,858 : : ‘ : — 


Mahogany timber as an article of export first appears in 1896, 
—z2z2 logs, value £275. 

The timber trees were either cut down by the Natives them- 
selves, floated down to Lagos and sold to European merchants, or 
grants of timber concessions were made by Natives to Europeans, 
who then cut down and marketed the timber. 

Timber brought to Lagos and allowed to lie in salt water 
was frequently destroyed by teredo worm and rendered unmarket- 
able while awaiting shipment, but when accumulated in fresh 
water in the rivers entering the lagoon it could safely await 
transport. 

The years 1900 and 1903 showed great demand for Lagos 
timber and high prices, with the result that many immature 
trees were cutand marketed. The forests were all Native-owned 
and there was no direct Government control. By then the large 
trees near the river had been cut down, and the cost of transport 
and the low prices reduced the subsequent export. For subsequent 
statistics, see post, Chapter V, pp. 130-133, and Chapter IX, 
Pp. 257. 


NATURAL AND CULTIVATED PRODUCE 


The exports of natural produce are more than ten times the 
exports of cultivated produce. The exports of natural produce 
have been mentioned above as palm produce (kernels and oil), 
rubber and timber. 
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Value of Percentage 


Palm Pro- of Exports Value Value 

: a ee less Specie. ay oe gaa ek 
Bese oS ! SOL | 72-3 160,315 34,737 
ere es el at 898770 “s-78'8 48,239 58,374 
HQ\SES oD Rae eee eee eee 718,436 90:0 14,749 12,216 
mer9O2 2 5. le CO, 5 3,801 QI:2 9,272 33,292 
BOS era Mey Seo sock 6 ls 785,859 84:9» 15,583 56,167 


The small amount of the cultivated exports, cotton, cotton 


i goods, coffee, cocoa, maize, is explained according to the critics of 
the African by the fact that he is a lazy fellow and won’t work and 


ought to be made to work. According to those who know him ~ 
well, the West African is no fool, but a man of shrewd common 
sense ; and therefore he declines to toil long hours at hard work 
for small returns instead of short and easy work gathering natural 
produce which gives him better profits. In Africa there is little 
of the struggle for life with its long hours, hard work, small pay, 
and unemployment—Nature is bountiful. 


CoTTON EXPORTS 


This may be well exemplified by the cotton exports. Cotton 
used to be an established industry in Lagos hinterland, but owing 
to the fall in prices the Natives gradually ceased to plant for 
export while continuing to grow for their own use. Yet the soil 
was well suited to grow the finest grade of cotton. But in 1902 
the British Cotton Growing Association, whose object was the 
extension of the growth and cultivation in British Colonies and 
Protectorates, put ginning and pressing machines at the dis- 
posal of cotton growers, undertook to buy all cotton grown, and 
also supplied the improved American seed. Some European 
plantations with hired Native labour were unsuccessful, and it 
soon appeared that the only way was to encourage small Native 
cultivators to take up the growing themselves. But in order to 
convince these growers that it was to their greater advantage to 
cultivate cotton than other crops or gather natural produce, a 
fixed minimum buying price had to be guaranteed by the B.C.G.A. 
for seed cotton. This was first 3d. per lb. and was subsequently 
raised to 13d. ; in 1919 it was 2}d. for Native cotton and 23d. for 
the exotic improved type. The payment of this price and the 


Q organization of collection is through the B.C.G.A., but all local 


merchants act as agents for the B.C.G.A. on a small commission 
and buy from Native growers. 

The price paid may seem low, but owing to the low ginning 
outturns and the cost of transport, the price of 1d. per lb. for 
seed cotton in Nigeria was before the war equivalent to 6d. per Ib. 
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of lint in Liverpool ; and in 1918-19, 2}d., the Nigerian price, was 
equivalent to 13-7 per lb. of lint in Liverpool. 
Still, the whole Nigerian output is but a small one, i.e. at its 
highest 15,000 bales, as compared to world’s cotton supply of 
25% million bales, whereof India supplies 44 million.* 
Also cotton clothes of all kinds and good quality have been 
made locally exported—the only Native manufacture. 


Cotton Exports 


Country 
Cottonin Cotton Goods. Cloths. 
£ Value. £ Value. £ Value. 
ESOOS Oe oe eG, Ge Dee TOO SA — —= zoe 
Reser 2a RES Ge OREO — — — 
PSG Deri ea grie yen ey ees SO | — — — 
LOT 25 Ae ete te) ea is es OF SAO _- — — 
BPS eek eg ces Nw Nt a ER —_ — — 
EO TA See a rad os) he ug aga OO — — — 
BS75e ee Stee GE ee) ae OL OA — = = 
ROTO cs eag oe ire oat eee ra EGO LG, — —- — 
107] Sa Se A ne Pe YS / — — aa 
1 Uelafol = see Ses Seber manent eens Em 2,755 — —- —- 
TRIAS a ” Seca etree ares haere iia 526 _— = 
PES Om neta oe ae are ol Se EGOS — — — 
TOS aes =. te deneiel ons Soe Ge eRe OOS 20,311 5,659 1887 
1888 epee RRs Ge ipa cs Akg 5 Tor oan es 4,025 I2,992 8,746 1888 
OOO Beets NG io ini mae Sete Se 8,023 17,098 10,669 1889 
FOO. ee HEE ie eee Gee nO, 008. 16,176 10,272 1890 
189Q1 eek sdaj eae ee, Te ea) ae NOR 27,531 12,318 1891 
OO 2MG aa te saan Se A a an 505 20,905 12,283 1892 


For ten years after 1892 the export of cotton was so small as 
not to be worth recording, only a few hundreds, but in 1903, owing 
to the exertions of the B.C.G.A., the value of cotton seed exported 
was £7,III; in 1904, £12,330 of cotton ginned and £1,134 of 


cotton seed; in 1905, £15,591 of cotton ginned and £3,557 of 
cotton seed. 


CoFFEE, CocoA, MAIZE 


The annual export of coffee was, till 1905, under £200 in value, 
but in 1905, owing to the increased prices in the European markets, 
the export rose to {1,229 ; previous to that cultivation did not pay 
and plantations were neglected. 

The annual export of cocoa down to 1897 was under {£1,000 
but in 1897 it rose and continued to increase to £10,000, and 
continued to rise (see post, Chapter V, pp. 135, 136, and Chapter 
IX, Pp. 257). 

Maize is the other important cultivated export. The Lagos 
maize produces corn of excellent quality and is most prolific. On 


+See Report Empire Cotton Growing, 1920 (Cd. 523), ands 
V, pp. 136, 137, and Chapter IX, p. 257. Beh sate i 
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the Ilaro plantations during a famine on the Gold Coast, a large 
area was sown and in three months the crop was harvested and 
shipped. Indeed three crops a year can be grown. Previous to 
1903 the export was trifling; but in 1903, £2,215; in xg04, 
£16,115; and in 1905, £32,504, in value of maize were exported to 
Europe and elsewhere. For maize, see post, Chapter V, pp. 135, 136. 


IMPORTS 


The imports must now be considered, and it is material to 
consider to what extent Lagos supplies a market for the British 
manufacturer. The same articles and in similar proportion con- 
tinued to be imported during the twenty years of 1886-1905 of’ 
Lagos as an independent Government. Cotton from England and 
spirits from Germany were the two chief imports. 


Imports in Value 


1886. 1903. 1904... 1905. 
is Es £ £ 
LEC se 2,004 19,180 215277, 20,835 
Building materials . . 5,038 30,911 31,970 40,786 
Cotton goods . . . . 138,184 381,937 366,495 423,928 
iIaberdashéty <-.--. . 6,288 18,275 12,687 —- 
PlaROWATO <6 ul >d 8,133 14,819 13,497 20,766 
PARAL ES Ce Fee ge 0 > 2,369 38,862 40,572 45,507 
BimtOUCSmearr oF es 1,059 — 7,516 4,824 
OX i ee a 1,863 11,958 10,626 — 
BETOVISIONS, = 9:9. 14,326 11,958 8,669 19,492 
RS bGre Mette ies a rte D307, 7,883 8,970 9,990 
SOO KS Metis Ge me es 12,409 17,261 16,136 15,015 
OL AY wei cae e, 8 443 5,052 5,631 4,824 
PPtbeae eo . 2 + + » 70,579 69,278 73,869 70,091 
PEOISACCOM Veet 43) ss ss 20,042 24,423 19,747 21,278 
Wearing apparel . ... 3,441 4,968 6,529 6,939 
Woollen goods aed Tae 2,151 7,324 4,522 6,460 


The country of origin of these imports is mainly British. In 
the largest import of all, cotton goods, only a very small pro- 
portion is of foreign origin ; in 1909, out of the whole import of 
cotton goods, only 14 per cent. were of foreign origin. 


SPIRITS IMPORTED 


The spirits imports were practically a German monopoly. 


Spirits Imported Country of Origin 
Germany. Gt. Britain. Holland. Elsewhere. 


Year. Percent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
OOM el ae eves. OFA O75 — — 
OO Pa Ms eae els ie taie. is 96-4 0:65 2°4 05 
LOOM Rates lus ais se... GO 0:88 75 eZ 


Great Britain’s tiny supply of liquor was principally whisky, 
/ whereof five-sixths of the whole supply of 6,655 gallons came from 
| Great Britain. 

i 

] 
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The total liquor imports, rum, gin, wine, whisky, brandy, are 
as follows: 


Year. Gallonage. Value. Rt oere 
RRQ A. 60), a a de iwc t en gos ee OO gaa 116,526 15°65 
BSOG os. Re Chee ey ae 99,401 12-18 
TSQOs he sneha ein ee tote See 2S3 005 57,763 6:4 
BOOS eee at a wena Am ak ae a a 60,784 Gite 
WOOS Usp eTRte a Gg ie S Ra RT OBI 4 es 76,611 8-4 
DOGO se sete beastie takes ee OF OAS 61,489 6-3 
TOOO Cas Og a tet hte eee Pu a 906,419 58,853 71 
TOOTER Soest she ee ESS 962,504 62,788 8:5 
FOOD esr ie cee eat ee es oa ee ZAZA SO bo BS | 8-3 
TOO 3 See ho oye Soar oe eee SEE; O09 007, 69,278 8-0 


The liquor trade in Africa, as elsewhere, has been the subject 
of acrid discussion, which I shall deal with in Chapter IX, p. 257. 
An excellent analysis of the other imports is given in the 
report on the Blue Book for 1903, 4, 5, and see post, Chapter V, 


pp. 138-141. 
CURRENCY 


The currency and legal tender at Lagos was British gold and 
silver, but not bank-notes, whereof, however, a very few were in 
circulation. 

Certain foreign gold and silver coins and also gold dust and 
nuggets were legal tender, but these tended to become rarer. 

Cowries were also in use and bronze coin came gradually into 
circulation. 


BANK 


A bank was not established till 1891, by Mr. G. W. Neville, 
which became the Bank of British West Africa. 

The establishment of the first bank in West Africa was no easy 
matter. Firstly, the British traders, still attached to the cum- 
brous barter system, dreaded the freedom of trade which would 
result from free cash circulation, and opposed tooth and nail the 
introduction of banking; secondly, with regard to the Native, to 
alter the customs of an ancient people wedded to secrecy in the 
matter of any cash accumulation and still adhering to the primitive 
practice of the burial of coin, was an undertaking of great difficulty. 
It is reported on good authority that when a native of reputed 
wealth died, digging took place inside and around his compound 
in search for treasure. 

The manager of this bank in 1894 got in touch with Behanzin, 
King of Dahomey, who was reputed to have considerable buried 
wealth, pointing out to him how unproductive were his methods 
and that if he sent to the bank at Lagos his cash would grow. 

Ultimately Behanzin sent down Mexican and other dollars, 


SS 
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| relics of the slave-trade, some of great antiquity and bearing evi- 
) dence of burial, being covered with blue mould, to the metallic 
| value of £1,000, with the remark, ‘How much he grow in one 
| year’, thus showing he had grasped the principle of interest. 


At the present date Native deposits in the Bank of British 


| West Africa amount to some millions, now used for trade develop- 


ment instead of lying dead inthe ground. Acelebrated writer has 
said that no country can rise from barbarism without the aid of a 


; coincurrency. Theestablishment of the bank may claim to have 


assisted in no small way in the marvellous development of trade 
during the last twenty years in Nigeria and West Africa generally. 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Improvement of transport and communications were a 
necessity for the development of Lagos. I have already detailed 
the measures taken to secure safety of communications by policing 
the hinterland; the time had now ripened for the material 
improvement of communications. 

There were three distinct needs for this development. 

Firstly, Lagos bar, which prevented vessels drawing more than 
9 feet entering the harbour, so that all cargo from or to ocean- 


‘going steamers had to be transhipped and carried across the bar 


by small steamers, and these latter were sometimes wrecked in 
the bar. 

Secondly, Lagos itself was an island in a lagoon, divided from 
the strip of land between the sea and the lagoon parallel to the 
beach by a creek known as Five Cowrie Creek ; and also divided 
from the mainland of Africa by the broad channel between Lagos 
Island and Iddo Island, whereof the distance to be spanned was 
2,104 feet, and the narrower channel between Iddo Island and 
the mainland at Ebute Metta, whereof the distance was 917 feet. 
Both channels were deep and subject to strong tideway and 
current. But in 1900 the two long bridges which connect Lagos 
with the mainland were completed. 

Thirdly, the railway had to be constructed, starting from 
a terminus in Iddo Island to Abeokuta and Ibadan. The truism 
that roads should precede railways does not apply to Africa, 
where, even if there were roads, there are neither vehicles nor 
draught animals, which latter, if imported, would probably die 


of fly and neglect. Motor transport was then in its infancy. 


The revenue of Lagos was insufficient to build thereout these 


_ great permanent public works, and up till then the Colony had 


not been allowed to borrow. There was a vicious circle that 
until the hinterland was opened up and communications improved 
the revenue would not increase, and yet until there was an 
increased revenue these works could not be carried out. 
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But upon Mr. J. Chamberlain becoming Secretary of State — 
for the Colonies, in 1895, he declared his policy of improving — 
these ‘ undeveloped estates’. The Colony was lent money from 
the Treasury under the Imperial Colonial Loans Act.? 

The deepening of the bar was wisely postponed, as marine 
engineering schemes are always costly and uncertain in result, 
(see post, Chapter V, pp. 145-147). 


RAILWAY 


The survey for the railway and the bridges was begun in 1895, 
and construction began in December 1896. 

On 4 March 1900 the railway was formally opened for traffic, 
with Ibadan as the terminus, 1224 miles, the cost in round figures 
being £1,000,000, and the annual debt charge in respect thereof 
£51,730. 

The Natives took kindly to the railway at once ; the third-class 
fare was 3d. a mile. 

The gross receipts on the railway down to 1905 covered the 
working expenses and provided about 1 per cent. on the capital 
outlay towards interest and sinking fund. The Government 
preferred to put the rates low in order to obtain an indirect revenue 
by the development of the country. In I905 an extension of 
72, miles to Oshogbo was sanctioned and the line was being con- 
structed ; and see fost, Chapter V, pp. 141-145, and Chapter IX, 


PP. 254, 255. 
VITAL STATISTICS 


The ‘ White Man’s Grave ’ was a title fully earned by Lagos as 
well as Sierra Leone. The European death-rate for the ten years 
1881-90 was 71 per 1,000; the death-rate for the ten years 
18gI—1900 was 85:9 per 1,000. In the year 1896 the death-rate 
rose to 137°9 per 1,000. At the end of the nineteeth century the 
great scientific discoveries of Sir R. Ross and Sir Patrick Manson 
effected the reduction of the death-rate. To whomsoever doubts 
or carps at the mosquito theory of infection, there is one solid 
convincing answer, look at the reduced death-vate. Death-rates 
cannot lie, if your statistics are accurate, taken over a defined 
registration area, with a sufficiently large population, say a 
hundred, and over, say, a period of five years so as to avoid 
violent fluctuations. 

The death-rate for the registration district of Lagos, with its 
suburb Ebute Metta, went down from 86-03 for the period r891— 
1900, to 31°75 for the period 1901-10, and to 13:22 for the suc- 
ceeding eleven years. 


1See Report 1903, p. 9. For details of subsequent loans, see Stock 
Exchange Year Book. 
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The mosquito theory is that malaria fever is contracted by 
Europeans owing to the infection being conveyed by the anopheles 
mosquito biting a healthy person after biting an infected person, 


§ and the Natives generally are infected persons. 


To translate this theory into practice it was necessary to 
organize successive lines of resistance. (1) To prevent the 
European being bitten by mosquitoes. (2) To eradicate the 
mosquitoes. (3) To segregate Europeans to such a distance from 


| infected Natives, that the infection-carrying mosquito, whose 


flights are of a short length, should not be able to bite the 
Europeans. 

The means of attaining these ends may be divided into per- © 
sonal, i.e. sleeping under mosquito-nets without holes and where- 
from all mosquitoes have been expelled ; and sanitation, which is 
the business of the Government. A European after being fre- 
quently bitten by mosquitoes becomes more or less insensible to 
the irritation, though by no means immune to fever. I was living 
at Lagos at a house near Kokomaiko Swamp in 1898 and 1899. 
The mosquito theory was not then generally accepted, and, not 
feeling annoyance from the bites of mosquitoes, I did not use 
mosquito curtains ; and I frequently suffered from fever. Twelve 


years later I was living in the same house, but Kokomaiko Swamp 


had been filled up, and I used mosquito curtains; and I rarely 
suffered from fever. 
Why is not fever entirely eradicated? Well, the reply is 


| that men cannot live in ideal conditions, always in a mosquito- 


proof house, in well-drained sites remote from Natives, miracu- 
lously fed and attended to. Men are in Africa to do business ; 
and mosquitoes bite during the day as well as at night, and when 
one is at office or eating or playing. A newly-arrived official was 
missing from office and club, and after a couple of days his friends 
went to look him up in his bungalow at luncheon-time. He was 
found in a mosquito-proof house, all apertures closed, lying on his 
bed with mosquito curtains down, fully clothed with gloves on 
and a mosquito veil over his face; he had no fever, but he was 
slowly dying of starvation, heat and funk. He was unpacked and 
set to work. 

The public health measures included the provision of more 
comfortable bungalows for officials. 

Segregation of Europeans from Natives was impracticable at 


Lagos owing to local causes, unless the Government had initiated 


a scheme of building a new residential town a few miles inland up 
the railway line or on the beach, or, as was subsequently carried 
out on the [koyi plains. 

Eradication of mosquitoes was the policy followed up at Lagos. 
Fortunately at the time of Sir R. Ross and Sir P. Manson’s dis- 
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coveries the Governor of Lagos was a doctor of scientific attain- 
ments and sterling common sense and energy, Sir W. McGregor, _ 
who took up the administration in May 1899. He appreciated _ 
the importance of the new theory, and carried it out, giving his 
full support to Sir R. Ross and his proposals.t_ Mosquitoes breed _ 
in stagnant water, swamps, drains, pools, uncovered water-tubs 

and other receptacles. Lagos is a sandy island, low-lying, usually 

less than 10 feet above sea-level and indented with numerous 

swamps. The policy was adopted of filling up these swamps, 

which has been proceeded with energetically and successfully. 

The steam dredger, after pumping sand from the bar and lagoon, 

pumps its contents into the swamp, which is so filled up with clean — 
sand. Sanitary measures were taken for removal or oiling of 

stagnant water in public places, and sanitary legislation made it 

an offence to allow the breeding of anopheles or stegomya in private 

houses and compounds, and these obligations were enforced by 

official inspectors and prosecutions. The result justified the 

measures, as there are now very few mosquitoes in Lagos. 


EvuROPEAN VITAL STATISTICS, LAGos TowN AND ISLAND, IDDO 
ISLAND AND EBUTE METTA 


Census of population taken 1881, 117; 1891, 143; Igor, 
266 ; I9II, 738 ; 1921, 1,216 ; the population for the intermediate 
years being taken approximately as increasing in arithmetic 
proportion. 


Year. Population. Deaths. Death-rate 
per 1,000. 
TEST CCensus Oe Gena ke + SLT. Io 85°47 
TSOZ2 APPLOk pass as ae LEO 4 33°61 
1883 RS states uct Me ety I2I II 90-90 
TSO4o 45 Sie Pas alias ana int 4c. II 89:43 
1885 i eet hee ee 125 8 64:00 
1886 a bitin) Care tae a 127 9 70:86 
1887 3 PAE SO Io 76:92 
1888 in eT eRe a te 133 Et 82:70 
1889 a HC WT oons CAE 136 It 80:88 
1890 x Sates Auer Neate 139 5 35°96 
TOOK, CENSUS, Se ea eg 8 55°94 
TSOZAPPLO Kaa Fo ae ME ee Se 8 51-61 
1893 se OUR MS eee Ro 167 17 IOrI-80 
1894 aS Fe tea bane aay LA 179 23 128-49 
1895 =A SATE cake Reena IgI 16 83°77 
1896 * mls, ee ee Ne 203 28 137°93 
1897 3 Riese era RY ae 215 23 106-97 
1898 3 PA PL UR EAN 227, 8 35°24 
1899 *) SON AAA SEARS 239 17 71°12 


*See Sir Ronald Ross, Memoirs (1923), with a full account of the 
great Malaria problem and its solution; it contains a comprehensive 
bibliography. 
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| Year. Population. Deaths. Death-rate 
per I,000. 
EQOO ApPTOK. 6 2 a aT 22 87-64 
MAO CENSUS ii. 25-5 | 266 18 67:67 
ROOD ADPIOR does 2 B73 18 57°50 
1903 7 PAE a ee 360 II 30°55 
1904 Ai Ber tartan haben see Oly 15 30°85 
1905 ee her ke peta eet ere ® Hf | 18 39°64 
1906 ie Fh ge Peck pea a 5O1 13 25°94 
TOQO7 = 5, Bi pease ee chp sic IGA 8 14°59 
1908 % Fig ter DPE eae 595 9 I5:12 
1909 Sy DDR ES gales gtk 642 7 10-90 
I9Io a ge eae rons oe 689 13 18-86 
Pee ensue a a; 98 Io 13°55 
BGT APDLOR. a 78S Io 12°74 
1913 4s Ree peat reads, <8 Sas 17 20°40 
I9QI4 i cl IS ar aera pe Paataeaeenlet toe: m 7:97 
IQI5 5 tem et tae Sh 928 210 10-77 
1916 Ng “pale Sab gio ae 975 12 12°30 
I9QI7 a eer ties pe LOS Tr 12-70 
1918 % gen tia Gt ek O70 26 24°29 
TOI" 43; Sp ile Sa ae meres had WRB Io 8-94 
1920 is ae eres aussi LOS II 9°44 


I921 Census . Site meat eae 15 12°33 
Death-rate for ten years: 


1881-1890 = 71:073 
I8gI—-1900 = 85-996 
IQOI-I9IO = 31-010 
eleven years IQII-I92I = 13:22 


k The death-rates outside this registration area are twice as high. 
* For the Southern Province, see Chapter IV, p. 121, and Chapter V, 
« pp. 147-150; for Northern Nigeria, see Chapter VIII, pp. 242, 243. 
| There are more of the comforts and amenities of life at Lagos, as 
is pointed out in the Ormsby-Gore Report. Still this reduced 
| death-rate of 13 per 1,000 cannot be compared with an ordinary 
European death-rate of general population including infants and 
l) old people ; the Europeans in Nigeria are picked lives and in the 
i prime of life. The English death-rate of persons between 25 and 
) 55 years old is 8 per r,000; and comparing this with Lagos it 
i may be said that Nigeria at its best is 50 per cent. more unhealthy 
} than England. 
The death-rate is further discussed in Chapter IX, pp. 245-250, 
4 for amalgamated Nigeria. 
| Lagos is not hot compared with India (e.g. the mean tem- 
| perature is about 81°, the highest is 96° and the lowest 68°). 
| The English winter months are the dry season, and therefore 
| generally the hot season. 
After 1905 Lagos became merged with Southern Nigeria. 


1See Professor W. J. Simpson’s Report, 1909 (C. 4718); Lagos Reports 
1889, pp. 41, 42, and 1902, pp. 23, 24, for statistics of temperature and 


+ rainfall, 


III 
THE NIGER DELTA TO 1884 . 
THE CONSUL AND GUNBOAT RULE 


The Slave Trade—The Palm Oil Ruffians—Treaties with Chiefs—_ 


The British Consulate at Fernando Po and Consul Lynslager—Consul 
Beecroft—Consul Hutchinson and his Report—Consul Hopkins—King 
William Pepple—Consul C. Livingstone and his Report—The Hulks— 
~ Order in Council, 1872. 


HE Oil Rivers was the old title of this district, because 
of the trade in palm oil. It was considered as extending 
from Benin River on the north-west to Cameroons 

River on the south-east, but in 1884 Cameroons River and Rio del 
Rey became German. The most south-easterly river is the Cross 
River, whereonis Old Calabar. This river has no communication 
with the Niger. 

All the other rivers, Benin, Escravos, Forcados, Ramos, 
Dodo, Pennington, Middleton, Winstanley Outfalls, Kulama, 
Sengana, Nun (whereon is Akassa, the true mouth of the Niger), 
Brass, St. Nicholas, St. Barborg, St. Bartholomew, Sombrero, 
New Calabar, Bonny, Andony, Opobo and Kwa Ibo, connect with 
each other with lateral tidal creeks, and so with the Niger. When 
the trade was conducted by sailing vessels rarely drawing more 
than ro feet, all these rivers were used, but of late, since steamers 
alone trade, the shallow bars have practically restricted trade 
to Forcados, Bonny, Opobo, and Old Calabar. 

With the Upper Niger I will deal separately, both with its 
older history and that since 1886, when it was under the Niger 
Company. But it may be explained here that except during 
the three months’ rise of the Niger in the rains, ocean-going 
steamers or even sailing ships could not ascend the Niger. 
The shipping was confined to tidal waters within some 20 miles 
of the sea bars, after which the water shallows, so that only 
launches can ply. 


THE SLAVE-TRADE 


These Oil Rivers were the special home of the slave-trade. 
There were done those deeds of darkness and daring now 
enrolled in the romance of the British Navy. 
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__ The Cruise of the Midge and dozens of other sea romances, 
) the delight of our boyhood, autobiographies of naval officers and 
_ dry records of vice-admiralty courts, tell the story from the official 
| and humanitarian side. From the slavers’ side, there is but little 
) recorded of the organization of the slave-trade. The slavers were 
_ no scholars and, I deem, preferred not to tell their transactions. 
; But two slave-ship captains have written memoirs: John Newton, 
' who subsequently took Orders, became the friend of the poet 
} Cowper, and died a beneficed clergyman; and Captain Hugh 
; Crow of the Isle of Man, a Liverpool captain. Captain Crow 
thoroughly believed in the intrinsic merit of the slave-trade as a 
beneficent system of ‘ assisted emigration’. Like the Inquisitor 
; who directed his penitents to be ‘ tortured as mercifully as might 
} be’, Captain Crow honestly endeavoured to make the voyage 
® as pleasant as could reasonably be expected for—his passengers. 
f He wrote out every day with his own hand a bill of fare for all 
} on board. But to his annoyance they often died. Captain 
| Crow’s port was Bonny River, and Chief John Pepple provided 
| the cargo. The slaves were not kidnapped by Captain Crow, 
} he bought them of Chief Pepple and others, and the standard 
i) price was about {£20 each, paid in English trade goods. Cap- 
§ tain Crow and the slavers were on friendly terms with 
| the chiefs; the captains dined ashore with the chiefs, and the 
f chiefs dined on the ships. But there were limits to the civility 
1 of the Natives. They still had human sacrifices. Also if a ship 
§ got ashore and did not get off quickly, she was plundered as of 
j| right as a waif. Chief Pepple would, however, protect and save 
i] the crews’ lives. | 

| The Rev. John Newton, who retired from the slave-trade, 
® left the sea in 1754, as stated, taking Holy Orders, became 
i the incumbent of St. Mary Woolnoth and the friend of the poet 
6 Cowper ; was previously a slave-ship captain. Hecollected slaves 
and embarked them from the Grain Coast, between Sherbro 
and Banana Islands, down to Monrovia. He had to go ashore 
in his longboat, collecting cargo, frequently, he tells, in danger. 
4 He was, even before he took Orders, a sincerely convinced religious 
# man. Of his occupation he writes as follows: 


4 ‘ During the time I was engaged in the Slave Trade, I had never 
*| the slightest scruple as to its lawfulness, I was on the whole satisfied with 
jit, as the appointment Providence had marked out for me. Yet it was 
'} in many respects far from eligible. It was indeed accounted a genteel 
-occupation and usually very profitable. ... However, I considered 
%) myself as a sort of gaoler or turnkey, and I was sometimes shocked with 
| an employment that was perpetually conversant with chains, bolts and 
shackles. In this view I had often petitioned in my prayers that the 
if 
i 
| 


td 
‘3 


Lord in His own time would be pleased to fix me in a more humane 
| calling.’ 
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However, he also wrote: 


‘I never knew sweeter or more frequent hours of divine communion 
than in my last two voyages to Guinea.’ 


He also relates that as commander of a slave-ship he had a 
number of women under his absolute command, and knowing the 
danger of his situation he resolved to abstain from flesh in his 
food and to drink nothing stronger than water during the voyage, 
that by abstemiousness he might subdue every improper emotion, 
and that upon setting sail the sight of a certain point of land 
was the signal of his beginning a rule which he was enabled to 
keep. 

= 1780 there was a lawsuit, Tarleton v. McSawley, 1 Peake . 
270, which illustrates conditions of trade. Two ships, the Tazleton 
and the Othello, were at Old Calabar trading; it is not reported 
what was their trade, but assuredly it was slave-trade. The 
Othello had given out goods on credit and objected to the Natives 
trading with the Tazleton until the Othello had been paid (pre- 
sumably in slaves) for their goods which they had given out. 
The Othello, in order to prevent Natives trading with the Tazleton, 
fired a gun on the Natives going to the Tarleton. The owners of 
the Tarleton sued the owners of the Othello for interfering with 
their trade and got judgement. But nothing was said as to the 
murder of the Natives. 

England abolished the slave-trade in 1808, but this only 
affected British subjects. The Oil Rivers were not British terri- 
tory and a foreigner was still entitled to carry on the slave-trade 
therein, or on the high seas, without interruption from the British 
cruisers, save in so far as the treaties gradually negotiated with 
the Powers conferred rights to arrest foreigners or foreign ships 
engaged in the slave-trade. But even then the activity of the 
cruisers was practically limited to their nationals and subjects 
of European treaty-making Powers; and the opportunity of 
exercising pressure, legal or extra-legal, on Native chiefs on shore, 
was practically ineffective. 

It was said that the slave-trade interfered with legitimate 
commerce and it remained open to the Native chief to which 
customer he would give preference, the buyer of palm oil, or the 
buyer of slaves. I am speaking, of course, of the times before 
1860, when the demand for slaves slackened and died out. 

But the Native chief was a very shrewd person who could take 
care of himself. In Consul C. Livingstone’s report for 1872, 
it is told how a slaver freighted with rum entered Old Calabar 
River in 1844 and applied for cargo to King Eyamba. The chief 
replied that it was difficult as the English traders watched him 
closely. However, he said the ship had better land the rum and he 


ete 
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) would hide the ship in a remote, quiet creek, which was done. 
The slaver waited for delivery of cargo, but after long delays the 
_ chief had to explain that he was too closely watched and the slaver 
_ had better re-ship the casks of rum and sail away. The chief 
| had previously decanted the rum and filled the casks with Old 
Calabar River water. 


THE Patm Oit RuFFIANS 


| But a large legitimate trade in palm oil sprang up in the 
_ early part of the nineteenth century, though statistics are unavail- 
- able. There was no British Consul and the Natives worked by 

| tally. The trade was by way of barter, even to the end of the ~ 
nineteenth century. The ship came over the bar into the river 
+ sometimes with a supercargo, though often the captain was also 
i} supercargo. It was then the ship’s obligation to pay comey to the 
¥ Native chief, a tax on the ship the amount whereof was gradually 
| defined bycommercial treaty. Till comey was paid thechief would 
¥ notallowtradetobeevenopened.! Thecollection of cargoand the 
bargaining of barter often took months, and meanwhile the ship 
dismantled itself and thatched over the deck as a protection of 
| the crew from the heat. Later, as trade advanced and relations 
3 became more established, the loss of life? among the crew remaining 
0 idle for months with the ship at anchor in the river, and its demur- 
| rage waiting for cargo, led to the substitution of hulks permanently 
fm anchored in the rivers, with a trading agent supercargo in charge 
@ and black employés. The hulk wasa warehouse for cargo, so that 
l) when the ship arrived the cargo was ready to be shipped and the 
i] time of detention was minimized. There were several of these 
i hulks in each river, and alongside with keen trade rivalry there 
8) was much cheery goodfellowship among the agents and super- 
if cargoes in charge, who went by the name of the ‘ palm oil ruffians ’. 
6 Later still, in the seventies, as the country grew quieter, factories 
fi on shore were built in place of the hulks, but at Old Calabar, at all 
4) events, the factories still keep the names of the hulks they replaced ; 
«| for instance, when I was there on professional business I stayed at 
* Matilda’. 

| The only Government in the rivers was that of the chiefs ; 
| in Bonny River the Pepples, in Old Calabar the Archibongs, the 
} Acqua Bells at Duallain Cameroons. These were hereditary chiefs, 
| but there were also big Native traders, often slaves by birth, 
ti who by force of intellect acquired large fortunes and became 
1) chiefs, as e.g. Nana at Benin River, Ja Ja and Oko Jumbo at 


"1 For explanation of comey see fost, pp. 82, 98, Tol. 
* 2 In Bonny River, the whole crew of a ship died ; the owners sent out a 


») second créw, who also died ; then a third crew, who also died ; and after this 
+ the ship was left to sink at anchor, 

i 

{ 
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Bonny, whose tragic stories I will detail. There was no British 
Consul in the rivers, still less any force of police. But in the early 
days of the nineteenth century there was established the West 
African humanitarian squadron, to check the slave-trade and also 
to protect British traders. In 1827 the Spanish Government, which 
had abandoned the effective occupation of Fernando Po, allowed 
England to establish there a naval base within a few hours’ sail 
of the rivers. The admiral or commodore on the station, or, 
next to him, the senior naval officer in the Bights, exercised a 
protective authority and also entered in, confirmed, or witnessed 
treaties with Native chiefs. 


TREATIES WITH CHIEFS 


These treaties were either for regulating commerce in comey 
and trade disputes, or the suppression of slavery. Hertslet, 
under the heading of ‘Africa’, gives particulars of many such 
treaties in Cameroons, Bento, Brass, Old Calabar and Benin rivers. 
These treaties often provided for the chief receiving a stipend of 
some thousands of dollars which was paid in trade goods, usually 
guns and powder, by the British Government to the Native chief 
on condition of his suppressing slave-dealing.1 For instance in 
1841 Captain Tucker made a treaty whereby in Bonny River 
chiefs Pepple and Dappo were to receive 10,000 dollars for 
repressing the slave-trade ; they produced certificates from the 
captains and supercargoes that they had carried out the treaty, 
but had not been paid their presents. 

The course of trade involved a large amount of trust given to 
Natives, chiefs and others, by the European captains and super- — 
cargoes, i.e. the former received trade goods on their promise to 
deliver palm oil. But it often happened that when the Native 
debtor had collected the oil, instead of handing it to his creditor - 
in liquidation of the debt, he dealt with some other merchant and 
for a fresh supply of trade goods. For this default there were 
three remedies. 

Firstly, chopping oil or ‘ paniyarring’. When a trader saw — 
a canoe containing oil belonging not only to the original debtor 
but to any one of his tribe, he was wont to seize the oil by force. 
This might result in a fight wherein life might be lost, as for 
instance Mr. Kirtly’s death on 5 September 1846 in Bonny 
River, not that he had chopped oil, but the Natives thought he 
intended chopping. 

Secondly, trading regulations were made whereby no one might 
trade with a defaulting debtor, and any one so trading might 


+See Hertslet’s Tveaties, Index to Vols. 1-12, under heading Slave 
Trade (African Chiefs). 
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| be fined or boycotted. These regulations worked well enough 
| against a Native oil dealer—if the Native chief would enforce 
them. But when the consul tried to enforce them as against a 
| Sierra Leone British subject in 1857 living in the Mission com- 
| pound at Old Calabar who, without having paid comey to the 
| chief, bought oil from a Native, a debtor defaulting in oil delivery, 
) the Foreign Office by a despatch dated 23 December 1857 smartly 
) rebuked the consul saying that he had no power either to prohibit 
@ or permit the export of oil. 

4 Thirdly, the trader might sometimes obtain the assistance of 
| a British man-of-war. But in 1847 Admiral Sir Charles Hotham 


# when appealed to by the Bonny traders replied that he was © 


| ready, as his duty was, to protect the lives of British subjects, and 
_ their property, that is to say their factories,and their trade goods, 
but that he would not use moral or physical force to enforce 
_ payment of debts. However, Lord Palmerston ordered that 
' collection of debts was to be enforced where the liquidation 
= exceeded the period of time usually allowed by custom of trade, 
#” whereon the Admiral protested, saying that if these instructions 
# were published, credit would be given and great inconvenience 


/ would result.1 


It is now necessary to revert to the original Gunboat and 
Consul establishment of the British Government in the Oil 
Rivers. The Oil Rivers were the principal export stations for 
slaves, and after the prohibition of the slave-trade the Humani- 
tarian Squadron was stationed to watch the Oil River, catch 
the slave-ships and release the slaves. The only place where 
the slave-ship could be condemned and the released slaves landed 
was Sierra Leone, which was about a fortnight’s sail off. 


BRITISH CONSULATE AT FERNANDO Po AND CONSUL 
LYNSLAGER 


But within too miles of the Oil Rivers was the Spanish Island 
of Fernando Po, which had been ceded to Spain by Portugal 
in 1774 but never effectively occupied. In 1827 Spain allowed 
England to establish on Fernando Po a naval base where ships 
could refit and be used as a more salubrious and nearer port than 
Sierra Leone for the landing of recaptured slaves. A town and 
port called Clarence Cove after H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence, 


% subsequently King William IV, was established, and Colonel 


Nicols of the West India Regiment was the Governor. The 


1See Admiral’s letter of 19 March 1847, Lord Palmerston’s Instruc- 
tions of 6 January 1848, and the Admiral’s Protest of 27 March 1848. 
Record Office Papers. But in a despatch of 11 September 1851 Lord 
Palmerston gave orders that men-of-war were not to be used to collect 
debts in Benin River. 
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best account of the earlier history of Fernando Po is given in 
the following despatch of Acting-Consul Lynslager.* 


EO. 2 Copy 
Vol. 25 
(Africa) J. W. B. Lynslager, 
FERNANDO Po, 
July r9th, 1858. 
Sir, 


From the great interest you have taken in the welfare of 
the Inhabitants of this place, I have now the honor to lay before 
you the following account of the origin of this settlement. 

I am now the only European here who can give a complete 
history thereof. 

In the year 1827 Captain W. Owens, R.N., arrived here in 
the ‘Eden’ Sloop of War, with a number of Sierra Leone people 
—he was accompanied by a small steamer called the ‘ Africa’. 
Their intention was to form a British Settlement. The immi- 
grants being Carpenters and Labourers, the majority of them 
were liberated Africans—in addition to the above up to 1853, 
several of H.B.M. Vessels have landed liberated Africans to 
reside here. In 1829 Capt. Owens was superseded by Lt.-Col. 
Nicholls, R.M., and the late Mr. Beecroft came here at the same 
time as Superintendent of the Works. Lt.-Col. Nicholls 
returned to England in 1830, when Mr. Beecroft was left as 
Acting Governor, Lt.-Col. Nicholls returned here in 1832, the 
Colony was given up by the British Govt. in 1833 in consequence 
of the great mortality among the Europeans. 

The Transport ‘Wm. Harris’ was sent by Government to 
remove the people—as the firm of Messrs. Dillon Tennant & Co. 
(of which Mr. Beecroft was a partner) bought the houses and 
guns that were left here for their protection—Mr. Beecroft told 
the people that the Colony was to be as usual—that if he went 
away he would apply to the Govt. to remove them—this firm 
became bankrupt in 1837—the property then went over to the 
West African Company, who gave it up in 1842 with a loss of 
£50,000 by cutting Timber and other trade. 

The British Flag was flying from 1837 till 1842 when the 
Spanish Ship of War ‘Nervion’ Don Juan José de Lerena, 
arrived with Instructions from the then Regents of Spain to 
appoint a Governor, which situation was given to Mr. Beecroft 
—the people again volunteered to remain with Mr. Beecroft at 
his request and they were allowed free toleration of religion. 


+See Colonel Nicols and other evidence before the Parliamentary 
Committee, Parl. Papers, 1830, Vol. 10. 
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_ Mr. Beecroft died in June 1854, when I became his successor, 
_ having acted as Magistrate and Lt. Governor from the year 1842. 
The Religion has been enjoyed from that date up to the 
§ 27 May last when the Spanish Steam Frigate ‘Vasco Nunez de 

Balboa’ with Comr. Don Carlos Chacon came with an appointment 
_ as Governor General to supersede me ; he at once put a stop to 
* any Religion but the Roman Catholic. 

The old existing laws with the above exception are at present 
} to remain as heretofore—Grants of land by Mr. Beecroft and 
_ myself have also been all acknowledged. 

a I can assure you that all these people have always understood. 

) they were all British Subjects and are understood as such by the 
Spanish Govt. I, on giving up my Governorship, informed the 
Gov. General that those liberated Africans from Sierra Leone 
_and those liberated here were bona fide British Subjects, and 
# they have always looked forward for British protection—they 
# say they ‘belong to Queen Victoria’. 

At present there is no further Complaint but we know not what 
| Instructions the Gov. General may receive from Madrid in answer 
6 to his report of the place which he sent after his arrival here— 
| that he cannot get before the arrival of the Mail Packet on or 
d about 24 August. 


Iam &c., &c. 
(Signed) J. W. B. LyNnsLacEr, 
Acting Governor & British Consul. 


| Despatch No. 3. 
5 Commodore Chas. Wise, R.N. 
H.M.S. ‘ Vesuvius’, Fernando Po. 


But Mr. Lynslager does not mention herein his own kindly 
%} deed. When in 1856 a Spanish Roman Catholic Mission of thirty- 


s} one in the Island could speak Spanish, and there was no inter- 
®)preter. There were four priests, nine catechists, eight nuns, 
ijeight artisans and two wives; one carpenter who had been at 
/} Bayonne could speak a little French. There was no house on 
the Island fit for Europeans, but the Mission was kindly and 
“hospitably received by Mr. Lynslager, with whom they ran up 
_jan unpaid bill for £207 besides other expenses he was put to. 
» And in 1858 the Spanish Governor followed up his religious 
“persecutions by expelling the Baptist Missionaries.’ 

'| Mr. Lynslager was Consul and also in business. The late 


Mr. John Holt, founder of the Liverpool West African firm, 


‘| 1Lynslager’s Despatches of 27 October 1858, 20 November 1858, 
jand Consul Hutchinson’s Despatch of 22 March 1859. 
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went out in the employ of Mr. Lynslager, and when Mr. Lynslager 
died he managed the business for Mrs. Lynslager, and eventually 
bought it from her. From that beginning the present company — 
has grown, and is now directed by the sons of the three founders, 
Messrs. John, Jonathan and Thomas Holt. 

Although the British flag did not fly after 1843, Fernando 
Po continued to be used as a naval base and a Consulate whence 
authority was exercised over the Oil Rivers. 

Fernando Po, besides being a naval base, served as a con- 
venient dumping ground for slaves recaptured at sea by British 
cruisers; the place of capture was usually off the Niger Delta 
and to take them thence to Sierra Leone involved a fortnight’s 
voyage under conditions of discomfort resulting in heavy mor- 
tality, while at Fernando Po they could be landed at once. A 
Baptist Mission to attend to these recaptured slaves was also 
founded at Fernando Po. Also Natives of Sierra Leone emigrated 
to Fernando Po. 

In 1849 the Consulate was established at Fernando Po and 
previous to 1849 whatever Government existed in the Oil Rivers 
was exercised by the naval commodore and naval officers of the 
British Humanitarian Squadron stationed on the West Coast 
to stop the slave-trade. They protected the lives of the British 
traders and sailors and to some extent their property, either 
directly or indirectly. In November 1846 two merchant sailors 
of the Aienze, British subjects, were killed in Bonny River, and 
a man-of-war arrived to investigate. The guilt of the actual 
murderers was easily proved, and by pressure brought to bear 
on the Native chief by the naval officers they were executed 
by the Native chief. But the murderers were the slaves of a 
fetish priest called Awanta, the motive was robbery, and Awanta 
received the proceeds. The Native chief declined to execute 
Awanta because of his fetish character, but raised no objection 
to his execution by the naval authorities so long as his corpse 
was returned for local interment that there might be no bad 
fetish. But the commodore did not see his way to take this 
course. He took away Awanta to Ascension and wrote home 
for instructions. Legal difficulties arose, however, as to Awanta’s 
trial because he was not a British subject and the murder was 
committed outside the British dominions. However, the Attor- 
ney-General suggested that Awanta might be set ashore some- 
where in Africa as far as possible from where he came from and 
outside the British territory, and that he should shift for himself. 
Lord Palmerston minuted under this suggestion ‘ To be done’, 
and there is an ominous later counter-minute ‘Done’. Here 


the official record breaks off, but one may surmise that the end 
of Awanta was unpleasant. 
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As regards the internal affairs of the Oil Rivers, treaties were 
made with the Native chiefs by naval officers acting under the 
direction of the Foreign Office for the suppression of the slave- 
trade, whereby the Native chief agreed to suppress the slave-trade 


__ to foreign countries in consideration of the chief receiving a 


subsidy from the British Government, paid in trade goods, usually 
guns and powder, upon condition of the chief’s producing a 
certificate from the supercargoes in the river that no slave-trade 
had existed. The amount of the subsidy in the case of the Bonny 
Treaty of 1844 was 10,000 dollars a year, but it was usually 2,000 
or 1,000 dollars a year. 

Besides treaties against slave-trading other treaties or 
articles on the Slave-trade Treaties were made to regulate com- 
merce. The chief had the right to recéive comey or shipping 
dues from the supercargoes, and in return he agreed to facilitate 
trade. Stipulations were also made for abolishing human 
sacrifice and forbidding the putting to death of twins and the 
mothers of twins.2 Pressure could be brought to bear on a 
recalcitrant chief by stopping his subsidy as well as by actual 
use of force or bombardment. 

When trouble arose the fault was not always entirely with 
the Natives. For instance in 1859, at Old Calabar, a supercargo 
inveigled a debtor, one Archibong, the brother of the chief, on 
board his hulk, imprisoned him and refused to release him 
to the consul. The Natives’ revenge was to stop the trade. 
The consul was reprimanded by the Foreign Office for not 
procuring Archibong’s release. 

The supercargoes, as the Foreign Office pointed out, were 
trying to establish a monopoly for the large merchants and to 
exclude interlopers, to set up a lien for their trade debts over 
all oil brought into the river, and enforce it by panniyarring. 
The enormous profits of the trade allowed for some bad debts. 
The firms had hulks moored in the river as a depot for trade goods 
and oil with a supercargo in charge who dealt with the chief. 
The supercargo would give out a large amount of trade goods in 
consideration whereof the chief promised to deliver oil. If any 
other outside ship came into the river and attempted to trade 
direct for oil, the supercargo would assert his lien and put pres- 
sure on the chief to boycott the interloping ship and not to allow 
any native trade with it. Two consular reports which I will 
quote will explain the trade in the days of the hulks and the 
palm oilruffians. But first let me explain who were the consuls. 


1See Hertslet’s Treaties, Index to Vols. 1-12, under heading Slave 
Trade (African Chiefs). 

2 These treaties may be found in Hertslet (except the Bonny Treaty 
of 1844), and also in Payne’s Almanac. 
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CoNSUL BEECROFT 


On the 30th of June 1849 John Beecroft of Fernando Po 
was appointed British Consul for the Bights of Biafra and Benin 
without prejudice to his retaining the Spanish Governorship of 
Fernando Po.! So Mr. Beecroft was both Governor and Consul. 
He was much trusted by the British Foreign Office and rightly. 
He was an honourable, kindly gentleman, who would fitly repre- 
sent the interest of England, brave and full of common sense. 
It is a pleasure to read his terse, shrewd, business-like, right- 
minded despatches. He knew the Native mind, and he knew 
the merchant. In his consular duties, he had to travel from 
Fernando to the Oil Rivers and Lagos and elsewhere in men-of- 
war, and one can imagine the pleasant dinners on deck in tropical 
moonlight when the Consul and the Captain were wise and witty. 
It was Beecroft who was the political officer at the Lagos bom- 
bardment, who dealt with the savage king of Dahomey. Mr. 
Beecroft also made voyages up the Niger on the Ethiope, but 
alas! he left no journal and wrote no book. He died at Fern- 
ando Po on the roth of June 1854. 

The following account of the work of the good Beecroft, one 
of those sturdy honest men who do England’s business as it should 
be done, was written forty years later by Sir Claude Macdonald, 
the British Commissioner and Consul-General for the Oil Rivers. 
His despatch of 10 January 1893 says: 


‘ John Beecroft was H.M.’s first consul for Bights of Benin and Biafra. 
In this capacity he did very good work and was instrumental in making 
many of the treaties for the suppression of the export slave trade. The 
naval expedition of 1841 up the Niger under Captain Bird Allen would 
have suffered even more terribly than it did had it not been for the prompt 
action taken by Governor Beecroft in going to their rescue. Governor 
Beecroft was the first to discover and survey the Cross river as far as the 
rapids. To this day Governor Beecroft’s name is a byword for upright- 
ness and honour in Fernando Po and in the territories known as the Oil 
Rivers Protectorate. On his death, which took place in 1854, the negroes 
of Fernando Po, chiefly descendants of liberated slaves, erected a monu- 
ment to his memory, upon which they recorded their gratitude ‘‘ for his 
many years fatherly attention to their comforts and interests and upon 
his unwearying exertions to promote the happiness and welfare of the 


$953: 


African race ’’. 


After Mr. Beecroft’s death, Mr. Lynslager, a Dutchman by 
origin, succeeded as Governor and became Acting British Consul. 
In 1855 Dr. T. J. Hutchinson was appointed British Consul and 
he and Lynslager appear to have alternated duties as Governor 
and Consul as they went on leave. 


+See Parl. Papers, 1852, Vol. 84. 
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ConsuL HUTCHINSON AND HIS REPORT 


I have quoted above Lynslager’s report on Fernando Po, 
and Consul Hutchinson wrote the first regular report on the Niger 
Delta, which I now reproduce from the Record Office, as it was 
not published. 

From 


Africa (16) 
Consul at Fernando Po. 
Hutchinson. 
June to December 1856. 
Enclosure No. 1 
in Despatch No. 69. 5 
General Report on the Bight of Biafra. 
BRITISH CONSULATE, 
FERNANDO Po, 
June 20, 1856. 


No. 692. 

My Lord, 

Pursuant to a provision in paragraph No. 12 of ‘ General 
Instructions to Consuls’ I have the honour to transmit in dupli- 
cate to your Lordship ! my first General Report on the Bight of 
Biafra. 

As I intimated to your Lordship in Despatch No. 23 (24th of 
March last) that I had no precedent for such a report in the 
Archives of this Consulate, I trust your Lordship will approve of 
this my first attempt. If not, I shall be glad to receive any cor- 
rection or suggestions for a better one in future. 

I may have entered, perhaps too minutely, into a description 
of the modes of trading in the rivers ; but I deemed it my duty to 
do so in order to make Her Majesty’s Government acquainted 
with the peculiar conditions and the present position of commerce 
there. 

Your Lordship may rest assured that all my statements are 
accurate; for I have gleaned them from authorities on whom I 
can rely. 

I have the honour to be, 

My Lord, 
Your most obedient 
humble servant, 
THos. J. HUTCHINSON, 
H.B.M.’s Consul. 


1The Right Hon. the Earl of Clarendon, etc., etc., etc. 
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FERNANDO Po. 
June 20th, 1856. 
General Report on the Bight of Biafra. 

The Bight of Biafra extends from Cape Formosa, in Lato4° 
21” N., Long. 6° 10” E., to Cape St. John, in Lat. 1° 15’ N., Long. 
9° 30’ E.—a coast extent of nearly five hundred miles. 

According to Captain Denham’s survey, there are to be found 
here, to the eastward of Benin,—after passing Cape Formosa,— 
the rivers Forcados, Ramosa, Esclavas, Dodo, Pennington, 
Middleton, with two streams called the Winstanley outfalls, the 
Nun (after we pass one of its outlets called Sengana), the Brass 
(or Bento), the St. Nicholas, the St. Barbara, the St. Bartholo- 
mew, the Sombrero, the New Calabar and Bonny, all of which 
are known to have communication with the Niger in the interior 
country and to formits Delta. After these are the rivers Andorry, 
Old Calabar, Rio del Rey, Bimbia, Cameroons, Malimba, Boreah, 
Campo, Bate, St. Benito, and Bassakoo, constituting twenty- 
eight rivers that have their embouchures in the Bight of Biafra. 

In this Bight are also included the Islands of Fernando Po 
and Prince’s—the first at its N.E. point of Cape Horatio being 
south, about thirty miles from the Bimbia part of the African 
continent. It is the property of the Spanish Government, and 
is about a hundred and twenty miles in circumference; Prince’s 
Island is situated a hundred and forty miles S.W. of Fernando Po, 
and is an appanage to the Crown of Portugal. 

The following table comprises the latest returns of palm oil 
exported from those places engaged in the trade. 


Date. Name of River. Amount of Tons. 
From To 
1855 1856 
Jaaore Jjan.-1 Brass pus : : : : i 42,380 
1854 1855 
July 1. July 1. New Calabar and Bonny : : +) 16,324 
(These rivers are placed together because 
they have a common embouchure and 
trade is carried on in both by the same 
agent.) 
1855 1856 
Jan. 1. Jan. 1. Old Calabar . . ; ; ; : 
1855. 1856. a 
Jan. 1. Jan. 1. Bimbia. 5 . : : : - 96 
do do Cameroons . ; : é : TE eT LO 
do do Fernando Po : : : ; : "360 
25,060 


Independent of this, in the rivers Malimba, Boreah, and 
Campo, palm oil is bought by coasting vessels, chiefly American 
and French; and from all rivers, Ivory, Ebony, and Redwood 
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_ are brought home in nearly every ship. Moreover, some oil is 
_ taken by each of the African Steam Company’s vessels. Out of 
_ Cameroons there are from six to ten tons of ivory yearly exported. 
_ In the Old Calabar and the Campo, ivory is also produced ; 
and from Benito, Redwood, India-rubber, Wax, Ivory and 
Ebony. 

Up the rivers between Benin and Brass there is no legitimate 
traffic yet established; but from my observations in our late 
exploration of the Niger and Ishadda-Binué, in the s.s. Pleiad, 
I believe the elements of a great mart to be waiting development 
through the countries interior to those streams. That valuable 
vegetable product, Shea butter, with metallic ores, and other 
industrial produce, not obtainable in the Bight, can be had up 
there ; and the Natives are as anxious to barter as any to be met 
with on the coast. 

The mode of carrying on trade in the different rivers of the 
Bight of Biafra varies as follows :— 

In Brass, New Calabar and Bonny, the representative cur- 
rency is called ‘ bars’; in Old Calabar it is entitled ‘ coppers’ ; 
in Cameroons it is ‘ bars’, ‘ coppers’, and ‘crews’. The words 
“bars ’, ‘coppers’ and ‘ crews’ constitute an ad valorem repre- 
sentation, whose meaning I fear I shall be unable to make myself 
understood in endeavouring to explain. With reference to the 
‘bars’ in Brass and Bonny, they were formerly represented by 
‘Manillas’, and are so still in some degree. These cost three 
pence each, and twenty of them, amounting to five shillings, signi- 
fied a ‘bar’ in the olden time. They are pieces of copper of 
a horse-shoe form, about four inches in the measurement of the 
circumference of their circle, and about half an inch in that of 
their density ; being terminated by two lozenge-shaped ends, 
facing one another. There are five different patterns; and 
though a casual observer could scarcely discriminate between 
them, yet the practised eye of the Natives does it at once and 
cannot be deceived. The ‘Antony Manilla’ is good in all 
interior markets; the ‘Congo Simgolo’ or ‘ bottle necked’ is 
good only at Opungo market; the ‘Onadoo’ is best for the 
Eboc country, between Bonny and New Calabar; the ‘ Finni- 
man Fawfinna’ is passable in Ju-ju-town and Qua market ; but 
it is only one-half the worth of the ‘ Antony’, and the ‘ Cutta 
Antony’ is valued by the people at Umballa. 

A piece of cloth, whatever it costs, is charged at five ‘ bars’ ; 
a gun, a puncheon of rum, or half a barrel of powder and similar 
articles at so many ‘ bars’ of a fixed price. Articles bartered at 
Old Calabar are represented by the term ‘coppers’, the origin 
of which was a copper rod about a yard in length, value for a 
shilling. Now, however, brass are substituted for copper rods ; 
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though the name still remains. For cloth and fancy articles 
here, so many ‘coppers’ are charged according to the profit 
required on the invoice price, or as the peculiar species of goods 
are in demand amongst the Natives. In Cameroons the currency 
is known by the terms ‘bars’, ‘coppers’ and ‘crews’. The 
Native traders carry on all their dealings with the European 
traders by ‘crews’. A ‘crew’ is the average value of twenty 
shillings sterling, being a measure of palm oil which contains 
twelve and a half imperial gallons; and therefore the worth of 
this is another apocryphal representation of barter currency. 

When a vessel arrives at the mouth of any of these rivers, its 
master is expected to send up for a Native pilot. At Bonny 150 
‘bars’ must be given to the pilot for conducting a ship in, and 
250 for bringing one out, no matter what her tonnage may be. If 
the pilot be not sent for, and the master takes in thevessel himself, 
he has nevertheless to pay half the sum for pilotage. In Old 
Calabar the whole must be paid, whether the pilot be employed 
or not. There, it is twenty-five coppers per registered ton of a 
ship. One ‘crew’s’ worth is paid for every three feet of the 
vessel draught, if only from Cape Cameroons to the mooring place 
up that river ; but if for a further distance a ‘ crew’ or two extra 
are generally paid. 

Before a ship is allowed to commence trading, her supercargo 
is expected to pay to the king or chiefs a ‘comey’ or custom 
similar to port dues levied at home. At all the rivers it is paidin 
goods, such as are brought out for barter with the Natives. In 
Brass the ‘comey’ amounts to the value of two puncheons of 
oil for each mast a ship carries, and it is divided between three 
chiefs thus: A three-masted ship, paying six puncheons value, 
three of these are given to a chief named Peter of Bassambry, and 
three divided between two other chiefs, Keza and Amagu, of the 
Obullums—Abry,—the opposite side of the river. In Bonny and 
New Calabar the ‘comey’ is five ‘bars’ per register ton of 
each ship ; and in the former river this is divided between Captain 
Hart, Manilla Pepple, Ada Allison, and Illolly Pepple, who con- 
stitute the present governing power styled the ‘ Regency’; in 
the latter river it is paid to King Amacu. Beside this ‘ comey ’ 
paid in Bonny, there are two others demanded here—one a ‘ cus- 
tom bar’ for each puncheon of oil sold, which is deducted from 
the Native traders’ money, and is levied by the chief under whose 
auspices the supercargo may have placed his ship for trading ; 
the other a ‘ work bar’ of one bar for every twenty puncheons 
bought and which is claimed from the supercargo, by the repre- 
sentatives of the house to whom the Native trader belongs. In 
Old Calabar the ‘comey’ is twenty ‘coppers’ per registered 
ton, two-thirds of which are paid to King Eyo, and one-third to 
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_ Duke Ephraim. In Cameroons it is at the rate of ten ‘crews’ 
for every hundred tons of the vessel’s register. = 

At all the rivers save New Calabar the system of giving out 
goods in trust prevails, and as there is no legal mode of recovering 
debts from the Natives, this gives rise to a deal of unpleasantness 
as well as to many abuses. Old Calabar and New Calabar may 
_ be quoted as two opposite examples of the present plan of trading. 
In the former river goods are given out on credit ; in the latter 
none would be taken. In Old Calabar a trader fears to go on 
board a ship unless one newly arrived, or a man-of-war, because 
a regulation exists between the supercargo and the Natives that 
one trader may be captured and put in irons,—his oil seized and 
taken out of the canoe containing it,—for a debt due by another. 
In New Calabar the King and chiefs walk en the deck of any ship 
with an air of independence, similar to that assumed by a wealthy 
capitalist on the Stock Exchange at home. 

No more cogent illustration of the success of legitimate traffic 
to put down the slave-trade could be given than a record of the 
facts that during the past year 2,280 tons of palm oil were ex- 
ported from Brass River, and the chiefs of this place have never 
received a farthing from Her Majesty’s Government for the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade. When I state also that in the year 
1836—only twenty years ago—13,850 tons were the whole amount 
of palm oil imported into England from all Western Africa, whilst 
from July 1854 to July 1855, 3,000 tons above that amount were 
sent home from Bonny and New Calabar, it may be seen how the 
commerce of this part of the world is increasing. 

In the list of ninety-nine ships entered out from Liverpool 
to the Western Coast of Africa from 24th September 1854 to 24th 
September 1855, the tonnage amounted to 43,346 tons. As 
nearly all these are entered under the head of ‘ Africa’ it is im- 
possible to ascertain what was the amount respectively to any of 
the rivers. But the importance of the Bight of Biafra traffic may 
be learned from our knowledge, that between the same dates there 
were imported into Liverpool 50,672 casks of various sizes,—of 
which nearly one-half, 23,830, were brought from Bonny, and 2,850 
from New Calabar. Corroborative of the importance of the Bonny 
trade, I may mention that on my last official visit there, in April 
of this year, there were twenty-six vessels in both rivers forming 
an aggregate of 13,216 tons. 

Commercial operations in Bonny River, notwithstanding all 
this tonnage of shipping being there now, have during the past 
year suffered very much from the rows consequent on the death of 
King Dappo, and connected with the removal of King Pepple. 
Wobo, King of Umballa (one of the interior markets), has declared 
his intention not to open trade with Bonny till Pepple is restored, 
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as he is convinced that white men were the cause of his removal. 
This is rather a delicate point to touch upon ; but I think I should 
fail in my duty were I not to state candidly the result of my 
observations up these rivers. 

When it is added that in December 1855 there were upwards 
of forty vessels employed in the African trade from the port of 
Bristol, comprising an aggregate of about r0,000 tons, it may be 
seen how commerce in the Bight of Biafra is increasing. In 
Fernando Po the palm oil export might be increased to 4 or 6,000 
tons per year, for the island is covered with palm trees. But the 
Aboriginal Boobees are too lazy to do anything ; and so the palm 
nuts fall down to rot on the roads leading to their towns. A few 
millions of yams in the year are reported to be produced from 
Fernando Po. 

The trading operations in the rivers of the Bight of Biafra 
are not in anything like a condition that promises well for the com- 
mercial prosperity of each locality. It is my opinion that Euro- 
peans coming out solely to barter legitimately for the country’s 
products ought not to interfere with the Natives in matters of 
local government, local prejudices, or superstitions. The short 
interval that has elapsed (thirty-six years) between the slave- 
trading of former times and the legitimate commerce of our day 
has not made the social and moral condition of the people to be 
changed pant passu with its progress. This is unfortunately 
overlooked by our commercial representatives, that men who 
before were liable to be seized, and sold any day in the market as 
a puncheon of palm oil is disposed of now, are becoming inde- 
pendent traders, though not allowed to purchase their own free- 
dom. Thus, the kings and chiefs wishing to keep their men 
down, and they not seeing why they should not reap the benefit of 
legitimate traffic in their own country, anarchy is ever in embryo. 
I have reason to know it was Pepple’s tyranny at Bonny to keep 
this class of persons under, that raised such an animosity against 
him. Those who were formerly slaves and are still unenfranchised 
are the most active and honest barterers to be found in the oil 
market at Old Calabar ; and Kings Bell and Aqua in Cameroons, 
finding a man named Charley Dido surpassing them in trade oper- 
ations, have lately tried to exterminate him and his people by fire 
and sword. 

It will thus be seen how necessary it is to have justice and 
moderation administered in a country where the principles of 
commerce are yet in their infancy and which I believe is eventually 
destined to become the right arm of Great Britain. 


Tuos. J. HutTcuinson, 
H.B.M.’s Consul. 
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Dr. Hutchinson! was transferred elsewhere, and in 1861 the 
celebrated Sir Richard Burton was appointed Consul. He com- 
plained of his ill-fate in being appointed to Fernando Po, but a 


cheerier view of West Africa is given by A. W. J. F. Napier 
Hewett. 


In 1858 he says he embarked at Plymouth on s.s. Forerunner 
for Sierra Leone, sad at starting for White Man’s Grave. 


“ Meditating on this sombre subject, I walked the deck for some time, 
but my reflections being then mournful, I, by way of diverting my ideas 
and with the view of making the acquaintance of my brothers in affliction, 
descended into the saloon, where I fully expected to discover visages as 
doleful as was probably my own, and to hear the place resounding with 
lugubrious lamentations. Instead of the fulfilment of the first-named 
expectation, I beheld to my utter astonishment countenances contorted 
with laughter, and I heard in lieu of lamentations, uproarious mirth 
mingled with the vivacious explosions of champagne corks, 

“Over these bacchanalian revellers presided a striking object, in the 
person of a short stout rosy individual, whose aspect and jovial features 
rendered him a worthy representative of the jolly god himself!* His 
good-natured quaint physiognomy was adorned with a superabundant 
beard and almost obscured with hair. This hilarity and the free and easy 
familiarity which appeared to exist among the company, I thought 
rather extraordinary when exhibited by persons I considered doomed 
to destruction, but soon discovered they had previously met “‘ on the 
Coast’, which knowledge in some measure reassured my perturbations 
of spirit and mind as I beheld before me visible instance of Europeans 
who had in safety escaped the terrors of the pestilential climate and who 
appeared but little to dread their return.’ 


He had accompanied one of the former expeditions up the 
deadly Niger and was one out of the four survivors from a band of 
120. He had also resided on the Coast as naturalist to the Earl 
of Derby and was afterward H.B.M. Consul at Rosario. Also 
Dr. Baikie was on board, a Palm Oil Doctor, subsequently Consul, 
at Lokoja. 

In December 1864 Charles Livingstone, brother of the great 
explorer, succeeded Sir R. Burton and remained for nine years, 
when he died near Lagos ; an account of his life is in the Dictionary 
of National Biography. 


CONSUL HOPKINS 


In 1873 George Hartley became the Consul. He was succeeded 
by Consul David Hopkins, the well-beloved, who died at Bonny. 
He was reputed one of the best, if not the best, Consul on the 
Coast and settled many a difficult palaver without an expedition. 
His name is still a household word. On his death, all the chiefs 


iHe wrote two books, Impressions of Western Africa (1858), and 
Ten Years’ Wanderings among the Ethiopians (1861). 
27. J. Hutchinson. 
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subscribed either in palm oil or cash many thousands of pounds 
which was sent to the widow, and a monument erected. Mr. 
Hopkins was first interred at ‘ Rough Corner ’, but it was after- 
wards thought by the Africans this was not a fit resting-place for 
so popular and lovable a man, and his remains were transferred 
to St. Clement’s Church, Bonny. The inscription runs thus : 


SACRED 
To THE Memory oF Davip HopkKINS 
H.B.M. ConsuL 
WHO DIED AT BONNY ON THE 13 OF SEPTEMBER 1879 
AGED 42 YEARS. 


This stone is erected by his Friends in the Oil Rivers as a mark 
of affection and in recognition of his amiable qualities. 


His successor was E. Hyde Hewitt, who proclaimed the Pro- 
tectorate when the Oil Rivers entered on a new political consti- 
tution. 

Very little is recorded of the consular period of the Oil Rivers, 
in fact the only published Report is that of Consul Livingstone for 
1872. At the Record Office under the heading ‘ Foreign Office 
Slave-Trade’ are preserved the despatches to Home from the 
Consuls and the instructions of the Secretary of State. 

A curious event led to the establishment of Christianity in the 
Oil Rivers. 


KinG WILLIAM PEPPLE 


In January 1854 King William Pepple was removed from 
Bonny River by Consul Beecroft. The reason the Consul took 
this step was, not that Pepple had done anything wrong, but 
there was great hostility to him among the other chiefs and he 
was removed to save his life, which the Consul thought in danger. 
A subsequent conflict of evidence arose whether Pepple either con- 
sented to or requested the removal. He was taken first to Fer- 
nando Po and thence to Ascension. Pepple then insisted on going 
to England and the Government somewhat reluctantly consented. 
In England he embraced Christianity and his cause was taken 
up by W. Gurney, and other public men who put pressure on the 
Foreign Office and petitioned Parliament.1. A very voluminous 
correspondence took place, filling several folio MS. books, which 
may be seen at the Record Office, entitled ‘ The case of Ex-King 
Pepple’. Ultimately the Government in 1861 not only con- 
sented to repatriate Pepple, but paid him £4,520 compensation 
and £3,003 12s. 3d. for legal expenses. King William Pepple 
took back with him to Bonny several Europeans—male and 
female—who were to assist in governing his kingdom and civiliz- 


* There was a song, ‘ Who shall succour Bonny’s king’. 


sat ate 
eae alsin 
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_ ing his subjects. These persons were just as much self-deceived 
as misled by any promises of King Pepple. On their arrival in 
Bonny River, they saw the palace was a mud hovel, that there was 
no accommodation for Europeans, and that the certain privations, 
discomforts, and probably death they would incur by remaining, 
would not be compensated for by the possibility of any good object 
being attained. They wisely decided to return by the first avail- 
able packet—and meanwhile were hospitably entertained by the 
_ supercargoes on their hulks. But Pepple was a convinced Chris- 
tian. After this failure he thought out a better plan, and in 1864 
requested one of the European traders to write a letter to the 
Bishop of London to send him a missionary to preach to his 
people. The first African Bishop, Crowther, a man of the highest 
character, respected as a stainless Christiarrof rare common sense, 
had just been consecrated in Canterbury Cathedral. The Church 
Missionary Society, to which King William Pepple’s letter was re- 
ferred, recognized they had found the man forthe work. Bishop 
Crowther was sent to Bonny, where he arrived at the end of 
1864. A site was given for mission work and monies subscribed 
by the Native chiefs, and soon a temporary church and school 
were erected, to be followed by a larger churchon the river bank 
at Bonny on a site four feet above high water and with a pleasant 
breeze. The Bishop himself with his own hands led the workmen 
who cleared the bush and built the church, bringing oyster-shells 
for lime. After the church-building at Bonny, other missions 
were started at Brass, Nimby Town, Opobo and Okrika. It was 
not all plain sailing ; there were other powerful chiefs and Ju Ju 
priests who opposed the mission, persecuted or imprisoned the 
converts, even killing Joshua Hard. But the European traders 
to their honour supported the black mission. Mr. and Mrs. 
Babington, Mr. Boler, and Mr. Cotterell, President of the African 
Association, attended the church and rescued the imprisoned 
converts.! The Christianity of the Natives was no mere surface 
veneer. In 1895, when the chiefs from Nimby Town stormed the 
Niger Company’s head. factory at Akassa, in a trade dispute, the 
Christian chiefs insisted that the captives should not be killed 
and eaten, and accordingly twenty-five were released.” 

I say at once that without the civilizing and educational influ- 
ence of the Protestant missionaries, the development of West Africa 
- would have greatly retarded ; practically all the employés of the 
Government and the commercial houses have been educated at 
the Protestant schools. 


1 Niger Delta Pastovate Church, by Archdeacon Crowther; and see 
Consul Livingstone’s Report on the Missions at Bonny and Brass, praising 
Bishop Crowther and his work, Pari. Papers, 1873, Vol. 65. 

2 Parl. Papers, 1890, C. 7977: 
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To go back to 1849, when consular government began. The 


Consul lived at Fernando Po and from time to time he visited the 
Rivers practically every quarter, his only mode of transport being 
a man-of-war. The supercargoes lived in hulks and carried on 
trade there, though they might have stores on shore. The Consul 
did not interfere with the internal government of the country 
except to endeavour to stop slave-trading and human sacrifice 
and killing of twins. His main duties were the preservation of 
British life, property and trade. The merchants always endea- 
voured to stop tribal war, as it involved a stoppage of trade. 

In 1861 the Old Calabar chiefs signed a treaty with Acting- 
Consul Laughland, to abolish the old custom of substitutionary 
punishment, whereunder innocent persons were executed in lieu 
of the guilty. 

Meanwhile the slave-trade was becoming extinct by reason of 
treaties made with Native chiefs, the growth of legitimate trade, 
and the cessation of demand. The chief demand for the oversea 
slave-trade was with Cuba under Spain, Brazil, and the United 
States of America. The slave-trade with Cuba continued long 
owing to connivance by the local Spanish authorities. 


ConsuL C. LIVINGSTONE AND HIS REPORT 


After the Report of 1856 by Consul Hutchinson (see ante, 
pp. 79-84), the next Report, the first published, is that for the year 
1872 by Consul Livingstone. He explains the chief exports were 
palm oil and palm kernels, the imports tobacco, spirits, cotton, 
guns and gunpowder, salt, brass rods and manillas. In 1871, 
28,000 tons were exported. There were 24 British firms in the 
River (as compared with 16 in 1866) and one Dutch and one Ger- 
man firm. From Bonny and Calabar River 32,000 casks of palm 
oil were exported. 

Two lines of steamships were established in 1869 giving five 
steamers a month. Their competition put an end to the sailing 
ships owned by a few wealthy firms who had a practical monopoly. 
Steam brought new firms and competition, and developed a 
number of black traders possessed of some education and a little 
capital. The competition existed only among the purchasers for 
exports; the Native chiefs maintained a monopoly among the 


sellers, the buyer for export could not go up the Rivers and pur- 
chase direct. 


_ ‘In all the Rivers our agents trade only with the tribes that own the 
river mouth and are not oil producers, but merely oil brokers or middle 
men. Gladly would the nearest oil producers come and trade direct 


1 Parl. Papers, 1862, Vol. 61. Slave-Trade. 
* Parl. Papers, 1873, Vol. 65. 
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with the whites, to the advantage of both, and most willingly would some 
white and many black traders go up to the markets of the oil producers, 
but the black traders are strict protectionists, and allow no trade with 
white or black except what passes through their own hands at their own 
price, and each tribe on the river or coast does the same with its next 
inland neighbour.’ 


A kernel trade had also sprung up in 1869, but as the Consul 
explains, the rich oil brokers stopped it as injuring the oil trade. 

The system of protection, that the buyer for export could not 
meet the producers but must buy from the broker, continued till 
the establishment of the Protectorate in 1885. The most noted 
oil brokers were Nana, Oko Jumbo, and above all Ja Ja. 

I relate in Appendix I the fate of Ja-Ja, how hismonopoly was 
abolished and he was exiled, and gradually freedom of trade estab- 
lished throughout the Protectorate. This freedom of trade no 
doubt benefited the many, and it is of course the justification of 
European rule in Africa. Butit is a curious contrast that simul- 
taneously with free trade being established in the Niger Coast 
Protectorate, the monopoly of the Niger Company throughout 
the whole course of the Niger and Binué was legally constituted 
by the Charter. 


THE HULKS 


In the decade of 1870 to 1880 a change came over the Oil 
Rivers. Up till then the supercargoes had lived on hulks moored 
on the Rivers; old East Indiamen or Atlantic liners as the 
Adriatic, which was at Bonny. Now they began to build factories 
on shore as the country became quieter. The factory was on the 
edge of the river and usually consisted of a pier, a wharf, a large 
house and veranda containing quarters for the agent and clerks 
on the first floor, a shop or store on the ground floor, and stores, 
otherwise sheds, for produce and sleeping-places for the Kroo- 
boys; the whole enclosed by a substantial fence and a big gate. 
The communication was by water, because, outside the factory, 
itself constructed on ‘made’ ground, extended the trackless man- 
grove swamp. The sites were rarely the freehold property of the 
traders but belonged to the Native chiefs, the tenure being either 
leasehold as at Old Calabar, or conditional on paying comey and 
trading as at Brass. This change from hulks to factories on shore 
took place gradually in the ’seventies, during which decade the 
consulate was moved from Fernando Po to Old Calabar. 

In 1876 a very active and efficient lady missionary arrived at 
Old Calabar, Mary Slessor, known affectionately as ‘ Ma Slessor’. 
She was originally a Dundee mill-hand, and was a woman of 
simple habits, habitually going barefoot. But her moral influence 
for good was overmastering among the Natives; she was ever 
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stopping murder of twins and ordeal drinking of poison. She 
was 28 when she came out, and died 6 January 1915. Her 
health was bad and funds small, but she had a dauntless spirit 
and never faltered in good work. Two books are written of 
her: W. P. Livingstone, Mary Slessor of Calabar (1916), and 
W. P. Livingstone, The White Queen of Okoyong, Mary Slessor ; 
and see also West Africa, 13 March 1916, p. 281. ~ 


ORDER IN COUNCIL OF 1872 


The British Government’s only formal act of power was the 
Order in Council of 21 February 1872, made under the Foreign 
Jurisdiction Act.1 It applied to the territories of Old Calabar, 
Bonny, Cameroons, New Calabar, Brass, Opobo, Nun, and Benin 
rivers. The Consul was thereby empowered to exercise criminal 
jurisdiction over British subjects. For civil jurisdiction it regu- 
lated the Courts of Equity already existing, and provided 
machinery for enforcing their decrees, in disputes between British 
subjects, and between British subjects and Natives who had 
accepted the jurisdiction of the Consul or the Court of Equity. 
No criminal jurisdiction was conferred or exercised over Natives. 
The two decades from 1860 to 1880 were a period of retrogression 
or non-expansion of British authority whereto three causes 
co-operated. Firstly, the resolution of the committee of 1865 
against the extension of British settlements and the creation of 
new settlements tied the hands of the British Government. 

Secondly, the extinction of the slave-trade had reduced the 
necessity for the use of naval and consular power. 

Thirdly, the result of the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-1 
caused France to curtail her colonial schemes of extension and 
Germany had not yet initiated her colonial policy ; so there were 
no rivals whom we had to forestall. 


1 London Gazetie, 1872, p 762. 
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THE NIGER COAST PROTECTORATE—1884-99 
INCLUSIVE 


The Scramble for Africa—Cameroons—Germany imposes Treaty on 
Cameroons—British Treaties in Delta and Niger—Berlin Act of 1885— 
British Protectorate Proclaimed 1885—Consul H. H. Johnston and 
Consular Rule—Sir Claude Macdonald establishes a Government— 
Revenue—Military Force—Marine Department Administration, Nana— 
Development 1895—6—Benin Massacre and Expedition—Aros—Statistics : 
Revenue, Exports and Imports—Vital Statistics and Climate. 


THE SCRAMBLE FOR AFRICA 


HE year 1884 was epoch-making for the Niger Delta 
and the Bight of Benin. The scramble for Africa had 


begun. 

The British consular district of Biafra extended from the 
border of the colony of Lagos to the north, included the 
Cameroons, and reached and extended south for 150 miles beyond 
the Cameroons to Cape St. John in Corisco Bay, Spanish 
Guinea. No formal British Protectorate had been proclaimed, 
but the trade was almost exclusively British and the Natives 
had long been accustomed to look to British officials for advice 
and protection. The naval forces of Great Britain de facto 
protected the lives and property of all European traders without 
distinction of nationality throughout the whole of the Bight, 
including Cameroon. The Cameroons and Oil River chiefs had 
for some time been petitioning to be taken under Her Majesty’s 
protection, and in 1882 and 1883 Consul Hewett was sent out 
with orders to report thereon. He returned to England and 
reported, but was detained in England for a year by ill health.t 

On 16 May 1884 formal instructions were issued by the 
Foreign Office to the Consul to return to the Bight and to con- 
clude treaties of protection with the chiefs of the Oil Rivers. 

In the Niger Delta this was successfully carried out and the 
treaties executed by Consul and chiefs. 

But in the Cameroons Germany ‘ jumped our claim ’ under the 
following circumstances. 


4See Hansard for March 1884. 
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CAMEROONS 


Cameroon River was regularly visited by the British Consul 
and the British men-of-war. Successive treaties had been made 
since 1840 by the British with Bimbia and Cameroon, the latter 
represented by Kings Bell and Acqua for the suppression of the 
slave-trade and for the protection of the traders. The chiefs 
received comey and guaranteed protection. A Court of Equity 
was established by a treaty in 1856, which was further confirmed 
by a treaty of 1869. 

In 1880 a British man-of-war was employed at the request in 
writing not only of the English traders but also of the German 
Agents, Messrs. Manche and Wraseman of Voorman & Co., and 
Jansen & Thernalden of Hamburg, to bombard Batanga, and a 
treaty was exacted by the Consul for the protection of European 
(not only British) traders.? 

In 1879 and 1881 the two kings of Cameroon, Bell and Acqua, 
and all thei nfluential chiefs, formally in writing offered their 
country to the British Government. A similar petition was 
received from Victoria, Anbas Bay and Bimbia. The British 
Government thereon directed Consul Hewett to visit Cameroons. 
In March 1883 he interviewed the kings and chiefs of Cameroons 
and also held a mass meeting—explained the disagreeable side of 
British rule in so far as it conflicted with native ideas, viz. the 
abolition of domestic slavery and the right of a British subject 
to go where he would and trade with whom he would. Many 
of the hearers knew English and for greater certainty the condi- 
tions were carefully translated. Kings, chiefs and people conse- 
quently declared their wish that the Queen should take their 
country. In May 1884 the British Government decided to accept 
the request of the inhabitants that the district should be taken 
under the protection of the British Crown. At that time there 
were six British firms and two German firms in the Cameroons, 
but it is only fair to state that the oil and kernels exported by 
the German firms slightly exceeded the export of the six British 
firms. However, both the German and the British firms agreed 
to the proposed British Protectorate. On 19 April 1884 the 
German Ambassador in London informed the British Government 
that Mr. Nachtigal, the Imperial Consul-General, had been com- 
missioned to visit West Africa ‘in order to complete the infor- 
mation now in the possession of the Foreign Office at Berlin on 
the state of German commerce on that coast’, that he would 
be conveyed on the German gunboat Méwe, and asked for recom- 
mendations to the British Authorities in West Africa. But after 
the event, Prince Bismarck stated in January 1885 to Sir E. Malet, 
the British Ambassador, the D. Nachtigal Mission had ‘ for its 


1 Parl, Papers, 1880, Vol. 69. 
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object the protection of German trade, not merely the collection 
of information about it’. It was further admitted by the German 
Government that the real object of Mr. Nachtigal’s mission, viz. 
the acquisition of territory, was concealed lest it should be 
anticipated by the British Authorities. But considering that a 
few days later, viz. 2 May 1884, the War Office drew the attention 
of the Foreign Office to an article in the semi-official Koelnisch 
Zeitung of 22 April, openly avowing that the object of Mr. Nach- 
tigal’s mission and the despatch of the Méwe was to hoist the 
German flag in the Bight of Biafra, the British Government 
displayed a singular guilelessness of mind and tardiness of execu- 
tion. 

Consul Hewett was despatched from England at the end of 
May 1884, but it was not till 19 July he atrived at the Cameroons, 
and it was not till the end of August that Lord Granville instructed 
the Ambassador of Berlin to inform the German Government of 
the intention formed months previously to proclaim protectorate 
over the Oil Riversand the Cameroons. Surely once the British 
Government had decided, it was Lord Granville’s duty to carry 
into effect that determination, and to make sure of informing the 
German Government, but wisdom was displayed neither before 
nor after the event. This was the first blunder. Meanwhile 


_ events moved rapidly in West Africa. 


GERMANY IMPOSES TREATY ON CAMEROONS 


Mr. Nachtigal on the Mowe had arrived off the Gold Coast 
in the beginning of July 1884. The British naval commodore, 
Captain Brook, heard of his coming, and that he was proceeding 
to the Cameroons, and with commendable prudence at once des- 
patched Lieutenant-Commander W. J. Moore on H.M.S. Goshawk 
to the Cameroons with a message to the kings and chiefs, that 
Consul Hewett was coming with a friendly message, and that 
meanwhile they must sign no treaty. The Goshawk arrived at 
Cameroons on 10 July before the Mowe, delivered the message 
and steamed away on1r July. Commander Moore, as he steamed 
out, met the Méwe steaming intotheriver. Why did he not return 
to the Cameroon and support the chiefs against pressure from 
Mr. Nachtigal and the German gun-vessel ? This was the second 
blunder. The Germans, on the contrary, had reasonably argued 
that departure of the English man-of-war was a tacit and implied 
abandonment of the Cameroons to them. 

The Méwe anchored off Cameroons on the 11th July 1884 ; 
the next day, Saturday, a treaty was signed at midnight by the 
chiefs, giving their country to Germany, and on Monday, 14 July, 
German sovereignty was formally proclaimed by Mr. Nachtigal 
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and the flag hoisted. On 19 July Consul Hewett arrived—too late. 
He informed Mr. Nachtigal of the chiefs’ offer in 1881 of the 
country and of his visit there in 1883, both whereof Mr. Nachtigal 
said he was aware of; thus showing the German Government 
deliberately disregarded the previous negotiation. 

Consul Hewett lodged a formal protest. The proceedings 
between the German and English were conducted with politeness, 
and the matter of priority was referred through their Govern- 
ments. 

The English traders and also the chiefs expressed great dis- 
satisfaction. It is now to be seen how far Downing Street pro- 
tested against this invasion of British rights. 

On the 23rd day of October 1884 Lord Granville instructed 
the British Ambassador at Berlin as follows: 


‘Her Majesty’s Government, being solely actuated by the desire to 
secure freedom of trade for all countries in the Cameroons district, are 
so far from viewing with distrust the recent movements of German agents, 
they are, on the contrary, so confident that the views of the two countries 
are in harmony, that they would suggest that the Protectorate already 
acquired by Germany in the neighbourhood of the Cameroons should 
be extended over the adjoining rivers in a southerly direction.’ 


This is the third blunder, and gratuitous giving away of British 
rights which had been deliberately violated. 

Three months later, on 20 January 1885, Lord Granville did 
make some protest whereto Prince Bismarck replied by a refer- 
ence to the previous letter of October. 

So the Cameroons was then lost to England. It remains to 
say that English trade was in no wise interfered with by the 
German Government and no differential duties imposed, and in 
fact the English firm, J. Holt & Co., continued ever afterwards, 
till the War of 1914, doing business to their own great profit, on 
the best terms with the German officials. 

Cameroons has, however, two special advantages : first, it is 
one of the best harbours on the West Coast, as ships drawing 
30 feet can anchor in the roadstead, whereas the bars of the English 
rivers will only admit ships drawing at most 20 feet ; and secondly, 
it includes the magnificent Mountain 13,000 feet high, which might 
be a hillstation for Nigeria andthe Gold Coast. Prince Bismarck, 
having established the German possession of the Cameroon, was 
not unreasonable as to the Niger. The coastal boundary between 
English and German territory was fixed at Rio del Rey, and 
Germany recognized as British all territory between Rio del Rey 
and the colony of Lagos. The hinterland boundary was subse- 
quently defined up to Lake Tchad in a straight line with a bend 


1 Parl. Papers, 1884-5, Vol. 55. 
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to include Yola as British.1_ For the subsequent history of the 
Cameroons, see Chapter IX, pp. 251, 252. 


BRITISH TREATIES IN DELTA AND NIGER 


_ In the Niger Delta and on the Lower Niger treaties of protec- 

tion were successfully concluded by Consul Hewett with the 
Delta chiefs. The Consul also ascended the Niger and the Binué 
and made treaties with the upper river chiefs.2_ These treaties 
were usually subsequent in date and expressly subject to the 
previous treaties made with the National African Company ; with 
Aboh the Company’s treaty was on 2 October 1884, and the 
Consul’s treaty 5 November 1884; with Atani the Company’s 
treaty was 20 September 1884, and the consular treaty was on 
7 October 1884. It seems a peculiar *inversion that a treaty 
made with a British official should be subject to a treaty con- 
cluded with a private British subject, for at that date the Com- 
pany had no charter or official status. As to the Royal Niger 
Co.’s treaties, see Chapter VII, pp. 179, 180, 189, 239. 


BERLIN AcT OF 1885 


In the autumn of 1884 Prince Bismarck suggested a confer- 
ence with reference to the Congo, which was in the result extended 
to the Niger and to Africa generally. The conference opened on 
15 November and resulted in the Berlin Act of 1885. England 
accepted the invitation to the conference, but reserving her rights 
on the Niger. The conference adopted the English view and 
recognized British rights on the Niger, as of the two rival Powers, 
Germany and France, Germany had already helped herself to the 
Cameroons and French interests had been bought out by the 
National African Company as above related. 

England agreed to acknowledge the right of free navigation 
on the Niger in so far as under English control.? 

The navigation of the Niger is somewhat of a euphemism. 
I have gone down the Niger from Baro, about 100 miles above 
Lokoja, to the sea at Forcados in a river boat drawing 24 feet, and 
the vessel was continually aground on sandbanks, sometimes 
for 24 hours, till we reached tidal waters at Ganna Ganna, and 
so I know by experience that except during three months of 
flood the river is not practicably navigable outside tidal waters. 


1Correspondence of 29 April and 7 May 1885, and agreement of 
15 November 1893, Hertslet’s Treaties, Vol. 17, pp. 77 and 447, and Vol. 
19, p. 253; and Parl. Papers, 1884-5, Vol. 55. 

2See list of treaties, Hertslet, Vol. 17, pp. 130-2; and see Consul 
Hewett’s report of 15 November 1884 to the Foreign Office. 

3 See negotiations in Parl. Papers, 1884-5, Vol. 55, and articles 26-33 
of the Berlin Act and Hertslet’s Map of Africa by treaty, Vol. I, p. 439 
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It has a broad shallow bed which the stream cannot fill (see 
Chapter V, pp. 143, 144.) 


BRITISH PROTECTORATE PROCLAIMED 1885 


On the 5th of June 1885 England declared a Protectorate of the 
Niger districts which were thereby declared to comprise ‘ the 
territories in the line of coast between the British Protectorate 
of Lagos and the right or western river bank of the mouth of the 
Rio del Rey’. It further comprises the territories on both banks 
of the Niger, from its confluence with the river Binué at Lokoja, 
to the sea, as well as the territories on both banks of the river 
Binué from the confluence up to and including Ibi.1 

The law to be administered in these districts was declared 
by the West Africa Order in Council of 10 April 1885.2. It was 
declared to apply to (a) British subjects, (0) persons under H.M.’s 
protection, (c) persons, whether African or not, who subject them- 
selves to the jurisdiction, and (d) African subjects of a native king 
or chief, who by treaty or otherwise consent to their being 
subject to the jurisdiction. It was also declared that generally 
the civil and criminal law of England should apply. By Article 
35 of the Berlin Act it was provided that occupation should be 
effective and so as to protect existing rights and freedom of 
trade and transit. And it might have been expected that after 
all these brave words from England, in negotiations, in proclama- 
tions, in conference, in Orders in Council, that an effective govern- 
ment would have been set up on the Niger River and Delta. The 
Proclamation of 5 June 1885, above quoted, concluded euphemis- 
tically, ‘ The measures in course of preparation for the adminis- 
tration of Justice and the maintenance of peace and good order 
in the Niger districts will be duly notified and published.’ How- 
ever, this inflated language was mere camouflage, and down to 
' 1891 no Government or maintenance of peace and good order 
existed in the Niger Delta outside the sphere of the Royal Niger 
Company. 

A similarly worded proclamation with the like inflated con- 
clusion appeared again in the London Gazette of the 18th October 
1887, the only change in language—and it was all and only words 
—was a cautious and ambiguous advance—on paper—towards 
the Upper Niger and Northern Nigeria, of which the Company 
availed itself. 


+See London Gazette of 5 June 1885, p. 2581, and Hertslet’s Map of 
Africa by treaty, p. 445. It will be observed nothing was said of the 
Upper Niger above Lokoja. 

4See London Gazette, 1885, pp. 1617 and 1917; this repealed the 
previous order of 1872. 
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“It further comprises all territories in the basin of the Niger and its 


__affluents, which are, or may be for the time being, subject to the govern- 


_ ment of the National African Company (now called the Royal Niger 
Company).’ ? 


But the Crown failed to set up any administration. It was 
a paper protectorate, only exclusive of foreign powers. There 
_ was no revenue, no government, no police force, the Consul had no 
executive power. Eachriver wasruled by what was called a Court 
of Equity composed of the influential members of the mercantile 
community both European and Native; but their jurisdiction 
was in effect voluntary and mainly by way of arbitration. The ~ 
system was still the old Consul and gunboat regime, whereby the 
lives and property of British subjects were protected by the 
Consul calling on the help of a naval officerad hoc and if available. 


ConsuL H. H. JOHNSTON AND CONSULAR RULE 


In 1885 a gentleman of great energy, Mr. H. H. Johnston, 
_ was appointed Vice-Consul, who acted as Consul in 1887 and 1888 
when Consul Hewett was on leave. He it was who carried 
through with the help of the Navy in September 1887 the depor- 
tation of Ja Ja. This deportation of a wealthy and old-established 
native trader was contrary to Lord Salisbury’s instructions and 
only brought about by a mistake in a cable. The justice and 
the policy of Ja Ja’s deportation appear to be questionable. 
The object immediately aimed at, that Europeans should go up 
the rivers and trade directly with the native producers, failed. 
The method whereby the deportation was carried out—Lord 
Salisbury qualified the proposed scheme afterwards carried out as 
kidnapping—engendered widespread and long-lasting suspicion 
and ill-will against the Government, which bore its fruit in the 
Nanna and Benin City disturbances. Ja Ja died on his way back 
in 1891 after exile, and the interests and feeling then ardent 
have died away, but I relate the full story in Appendix I as a 
tale of old trading life on the coast. 

The futile powerlessness of the Consul is illustrated by a 
despatch from Mr. Johnston pointing out that though very con- 
siderable judicial power was entrusted to the Consul, there were 
no means of putting their decisions into force when resisted. 
Summons and writs were issued, but no one came. In one 
‘instance, Mr. Johnston determined to arrest personally a powerful 
Native chief of Old Calabar ; the chief was breakfasting with a 
European trader, who objected to the arrest being effected in his 
house. So the Consul had to lie in wait outside in the yard, and he 
waited for some time. Meanwhile the chief to be arrested had 
left by a back way and got into his boat. The Consul followed 


1 London Gazette, 18 October 1887, p. 5597. 
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in his boat and overtook him, but the chief resisted arrest. The 
Consul’s crew of Krooboys were not anxious to fight and the 
- Consul was beaten off. The Navy declined to assist the Consul 
in further pursuing the matter. 

Not only was the Consul powerless, but the Natives were 
fully armed with rifles and even artillery, with plenty of ammuni- 
tion. Until the Brussels Act of 1890 (not ratified till 1892) 
there was no general prohibition of the importation of arms and 
ammunition into Africa. The import trade into the Oil Rivers 
was brisk, the Native liked arms, and even small villages were well 
supplied with weapons of the best kind—Sniders, Martinis, and 
also percussion guns, with ample stocks of ammunition. Mr. 
Johnston in 1887 very wisely issued a proclamation prohibiting 
the importation of rifles, but as there were no Custom-houses or 
executive of any kind the trade continued and the proclamation 
was declared illegal.+ 

Neither was there any public revenue at the disposal of the 
Consul. A tax called comey had for many years been paid by 
supercargoes of ships to the Native chiefs in pursuance of treaties 
or commercial agreements.? In the case of Brass River, comey- 
tax is illustrated by litigation which came up on appeal before the 
Privy Council. It was originally paid according to a treaty 
of 1856 at the rate of two puncheons worth of goods on a two- 
masted ship, and three puncheons on a three-masted ship. The 
payees were the Native chiefs, who in return were held to afford 
protection and give land for factories rent free. In 1888 Mr. 
Johnston made at Brass a new arrangement whereby payment 
was to be not to the chief but to the Consul or his appointed, 
and that the amount thus collected should be divided half to the 
chiefs personally and half to the river council for the improve- 
ment of the country. This arrangement, though apparently 
unilateral, was accepted by the chiefs and acted on accordingly.® 

The Consul was not a Governor and had no executive admin- 
istrative or legislative authority or power. When Mr. Johnston 
had a dispute with the agent of Miller Bros., an important and 
wealthy European firm who were in association with Ja Ja and 
took his side, the Foreign Office sharply reprimanded the Acting 
Consul, writing, ‘ You must be aware that you have no power 
arbitrarily to deport a British trader or to close his factory, and 
that your judicial powers are defined and limited by the Order 


+See Sir John Kirk’s report on the disturbances at Brass, par. 8, 
Parl, Papers, 1896, Vol. 59 (c. 7977), and Sir C. Macdonald’s despatch 
of 30 April 1895. 

4See list of treaties, Hertslet’s Treaties, Vol. 16, p. 6, Africa West. 

* See judgment of the Privy Council delivered 27 March 1914 in Chief 
Yong Dede and Spiff v, The African Association, case 54/1913. 
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in Council of 1885.’ The Acting-Consul replied arrogantly, ‘I 
should consider it my duty to deport such a person.’ ! 

It is, however, only fair to say that under and according 
to the Order in Council of 1885 deportation was legal and might 
be ordered by the Consul in cases and by the conditions therein. 
Of course if the Consul had acted outside the Order in Council 
he might have been personally liable to an action for false imprison- 
ment, assault and trespass.?. Ja Ja’s deportation was justified 
as done against a person not a British subject and ratified as an 
act of State.8 

Vice-Consul Johnston was promoted and left the Niger in 1888. - 

Another instance of the powerlessness of the consular govern- 
ment to stop even cannibalism appears in a despatch dated 
13 November 1885 from Consul Hewett*to the Foreign Office 
reporting cannibalism at Brass as follows: 


“ A canoe belonging to Ologwa, a Brass chief, was seized by natives for 
the debt of another Brass chief. Ologwa went unarmed to get his canoe 
back ; he was fired at and wounded. Such act by Native law is punishable 
with death. A demand was made for the man who wounded Ologwa 
to be given up, and this not being complied with, recourse was had to 
arms and nine men were made prisoners by Ologwa’s friends. These 
prisoners were distributed among the principal chiefs, but a few chiefs 
who professed Christianity declined to receive those assigned to them, 
but sent them to other chiefs who had not joined the Church, and thus 
eased their consciences from the charge of murder, although they must 
have been well aware of the fate to which by so doing they consigned these 
unfortunate men. By killing in cold blood and eating their prisoners, 
these Brass chiefs only followed a custom which from time immemorial 
has obtained among them as well as among other tribes in my district— 
a custom, however, which is generally falling into desuetude and one 
which I trust I shall be able to eradicate if my endeavours are supported 
by a proper force being placed at my disposal.’ 


In 1890 the Cross River was obstructed by hostile Native 
action and the Consul had no force except a gunboat to deal with 
the malcontents. After Mr. H. H. Johnston’s departure, Mr. 
Annesley was appointed Vice-Consul, and he also reported on the 
disorganized and discreditable state of affairs considering the 
years of British protection. Suggestions were made that the 
Royal Niger Company should take over the administration of the 
Niger Delta, but this was opposed. The British Government 
had now recognized that the conditions of affairs in the Niger 
' Delta was unsatisfactory and Major Macdonald was sent out 
in June 1889 to report on affairs in Nigeria.‘ 


1 Foreign Office to Johnston, 1 February 1888, and Johnston’s reply, 
16 March 1888. 

2 Baird v. Walker (1892), Appeal Cases 491. 

3 Buron v. Denman, 2 Exchequer Reports 167. 

4See Lieut. Col. A. F. Mackler Ferryman, Up the Niger (1892). 
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He reported that the Oil Rivers should be endowed with a 
separate colonial administration and not included in the Char- 
tered Company’s sphere because :— 

ist, This would be in accordance with the wishes of the 
country to be under the Crown and not the Company, after 
taking the views of the Native chiefs and middlemen traders, 
the European traders as agents of European houses, and also 
of the missionaries both European and native, and 

and, It removed all fear of a monopoly, and 

3rd, Relations with Foreign Powers would be easier, and 

4th, The Government of a Colony is more easily instituted 
and enforced than that of a Chartered Company. 


Str CLAUDE MACDONALD, CONSUL-GENERAL, ESTABLISHES 
GOVERNMENT IN DELTA 


The British Government adopted this view. Consul Hewett 
retired 1 January 1891. In April 1891, Major Sir C. Macdonald 
was appointed Consul-General and Commissioner for the Oil 
Rivers Protectorate. The Administration was under the Foreign 
Office instead of under the Colonial Office. 

Meanwhile on 15 October 1889 a new Africa Order in Council 
had been proclaimed to regulate the jurisdiction and law. 

It is interesting to see how a totally new government was 
set going ; the instructions of the Foreign Office are contained in 
the despatch of 18 April 1891 and of some following dates. A 
staff of Vice-Consuls and Deputy-Commissioners was appointed 
and the district was defined. The instructions declared : 


“You should ascertain the treaties already made with Native chiefs 
and that they understand them. You are to amend and extend them, 
and consolidate the Protectorate and bring all the territories under a 
uniform system of administration. Your relations with the Germans 
should be governed by international obligations and should be friendly. 
As regards internal affairs I am to observe that your object should be 
by developing legitimate trade, by promoting civilization, by inducing 
the natives to relinquish inhuman and barbarous customs, and by gradually 
abolishing slavery, to pave the way for placing the territories over which 
H.M.’s protection is or may be extended directly under British rule. It 
is not advisable that you should interfere unduly with tribal government, 
the Chiefs should continue to rule their subjects and administer justice 
to them, but you should keep a constant watch to prevent injustice and 
check abuses, making the Chiefs understand that their powers will be 
forfeited by misgovernment. If you should in special cases find it essential 
for the benefit of the natives, you will be authorized to insist on a delega- 
tion to you of a Chief’s judicial and administrative powers which you will 
then exercise in their interests. In such cases you should not fail to 
apply without delay for the sanction of the Secretary of State. You 
should be careful, however, not to arouse discontent by attempting too 
abrupt reform. 


1 London Gazette, 1889, p. 5557. 
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9 “You will take under your immediate control the intertribal and 
foreign relations of the Native chiefs. 


__ “The question of raising revenue to cover the expenses of adminis- 
tration requires your immediate attention. The system hitherto in force 
under which the Coast Chiefs have exacted ‘‘ comey ” from Traders must 
be finally abolished. Duties must be raised on a regular system and 
- applied for purposes of government. You will make the chiefs under- 
_ Stand this, explaining to them that they must surrender to the protecting 
‘power their claim to levy imposts of any description on trade and to 
regulate commercial intercourse. You will arrange that in return for 
abandonment of the ‘comey”, compensation will be given them by 
annual payments out of the revenue. 

‘A scheme of the nature and amount of the duties is to be prepared 
for the sanction of the Secretary of State. 

* You must remember provision must be made for payment of interest 
and eventual repayment of initial capital expenditure and for a pension 
fund for officials. Under the heading of administration expenditure will 
be comprised beside official salaries Government buildings including 
storehouses for arms and ammunition required by the Brussels Act, 
jadicial, police and customs outlay, the cost of the purchase and main- 
tenance of a Government steamer and boats, expenses connected with 
the development of communication between the ports and with the 
interior, the establishment and maintenance of a scientific department, 
salaries and payments to native Chiefs and other items connected with 
the improvement and development of your district under official super- 
vision. When your scheme shall have been submitted and examined, 
you will be instructed as to details of the fiscal system. Your proposals 
should comprise a plan for collection of revenue and for local control over 
teceipts and disbursements. 

“ Justice will be administered over Europeans and other non-Natives 
under the provisions of the Africa Order in Council of 1889. 

“You are to keep in touch with Lagos and the Royal Niger Company 
and work in harmony with naval officers. 

* Force is not to be employed without previous sanction except under 
necessity.’ 

The Foreign Office further defined the boundaries between 
the Protectorate and Lagos on the north-west and the Niger 
Company to the north-east: with Lagos there was no difficulty, 
but the Customs frontier with the Niger Company, an imaginary 
line, gave rise to smuggling by Natives into the high-dutied 
Company’s territories and ultimately to very serious disturbances. 

The coast line of the Protectorate included a length of 250 
miles. These rivers are Benin, Escravos, Warri, Forcados, Brass, 
St. Nicholas, St. Barbara, St. Bartholomew, Sombero, New 
Calabar, Bonny, Andoni, Opobo, Kwa Ibo, Appaye, Kwa, Cross 
Calabar. All the rivers have bars whereof the deepest are For- 
cados, Brass, Bonny, Opobo and Old Calabar. The Protectorate 
was bisected by the Niger Company territory with a coast line 
of 130 miles, from half-way between Brass and Nun Rivers to 
the middle of Forcados River which was common to both adminis- 
trations. 

Sir C. Macdonald found a most excellent officer from the 
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Royal Irish Constabulary, Ralph Moor, who, being in some 


temporary difficulty, was willing to go out at his own expense 


to enlist a small force of Hausas to form the nucleus of the con- 


stabulary. This gentleman in 1896 succeeded Sir C. Macdonald 


as Commissioner and Consul-General, a type of those cheerful — ‘4 


sensible gentlemen who after little troubles in Europe have 
faced fortune and conquered fame and honour for themselves in 
doing England’s business beyond the seas. For the finances of 
the new adventure, the cautious Treasury advanced {2,500. Sir 
C. Macdonald drew up a short table of Customs duties on imports, 
all exports being free. The dutiable imports were all alcoholic 
liquors, the duty on spirits being 1s. a gallon, also tobacco, salt, 
gunpowder, lead, flint-lock (Dane) guns and percussion muzzle- 
loading guns, i.e. all articles of luxury. All other imports were 
free. This was approved by the Foreign Office and embodied 
in a Proclamation.1 There was no direct taxation. 

The Customs duty was to come into force on 10 August 
1891. It was to be published only by Captain Synge, a Vice- 
Consul, on his arrival, which was timed for 2 July, so that traders 
and people should have a full month’s notice of the imposition 
of Customs dues but not have time to import dutiable goods to 
any large extent. Captain Synge’s instructions were to go 
direct to Old Calabar and to meet there the consular agent and 
Ralph Moor. A meeting of the chiefs was to be summoned and 
all were to be present. He was to inform them that he was sent 
out by H.M.’s Government, and that in three weeks’ time the 
commissioner and Consul-General would arrive and administer 
the government. The Proclamation of Customs was not to be 
made public till the Old Calabar meeting, but then the Customs 
proclamation was to beread. No discussion was to be permitted, 
but only inform the meeting of the coming of the Consul-General, 
who would discuss the proclamation and its details. He was to 
tell the meeting that a ‘ Queen’s man’ would be placed in each 
river, i.e. the Vice-Consul. After the Old Calabar meeting he was 
to visit Opobo, Bonny, New Calabar, Brass, Benin, and if possi- 
ble Qua Ibo, and make similar announcementsand hold similar 
meetings. Here was a good sound business scheme drawn up 
in these instructions to be carried out. And carried out it was 
successfully without a hitch. Sir C. Macdonald arrived at Bonny 
on 28 July 1891, and took up the reins of government. A meet- 
ing was held at Bonny on 30 July for the Bonny and New Calabar 
chiefs and white traders. The meeting lasted for three hours 
and was largely attended. The chiefs, who were all traders, were 
most attentive. Sir C, Macdonald explained the duties and 
the necessity for them, and said he was ready to answer ques- 


+ Foreign Office, 1892, Annual Series, No. 1114, Africa (c. 6812-69), p. 23. 
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tions. The chiefs retired for half an hour and on their return 
they understood the necessity for duties and did not think the 
duties excessive, but they asked for an extension of time; in 
reply whereto the Consul-General explained that more dutiable 
goods would be brought in. The New Calabar chiefs asked to 
have a Vice-Consul for themselves. 

From Bonny the Consul-General proceeded to Old Calabar, 
where he arrived the evening of r August 1891 ; as the next day 
was Sunday the meeting was held on the Monday, when the 
Natives gladly signed that the duties were imposed with their 
consent and that they understood and would abide by them. 

The previous year Mr. Annesley had enlisted some forty men 
as police with shot-guns. These men were not a success and the 
Consul-General reported that these so-called soldiers and police 
assaulted natives, and took women, but as consul’s men they 
could not betouched. They were nicknamed ‘ The Forty Thieves’. 
He accordingly disbanded the force and punished the guilty. 

The Consul-General returned to Bonny, where he received 
letters from the Bonny and New Calabar chiefs that they were 
satisfied with and accepted the duties. 

At Okrika, some 20 miles up Bonny River, the Consul-General 
was badly received, and painfully apparent lying about were the 
skulls, remains of the last cannibal outrage in November 1888. 

On the 12th of August the Consul-General was at Opobo, 
where all the chiefs signed. He was there and then able to 
announce that Ja Ja’s body would be returned for burial, which 
caused the greatest joy to all the chiefs, who promised to assist 
the Government. 

On the 15th of August the Consul-General was at Brass. 
There the chiefs at first would not come and refused to sign until 
the Consul-General wrote a promise to try to get their markets 
back from the Niger Company. The Consul-General told them 
they might refuse to sign and give their reasons therefor, where- 
upon they apologized and signed, accepting the duties, saying 
they saw that the Government could not be carried on without a 
revenue. But as to their exclusion from their former markets 
by the Customs frontier of the Niger Company, the Consul- 
General wrote to the Foreign Office : 


‘I am of opinion that unless some arrangement is arrived at with the 
Niger Company, the trade of Brass will cease to exist, as the Niger 
Company have made treaties with all the oil-producing villages at the 
back of Brass River and it is impossible for Native traders to earn even a 
livelihood with the heavy export duties on palm oil and kernels imposed 
by the Niger Company.’ 


This prediction was realized, At one time there were at least 
a dozen fine factories at Brass; but when I was there in 1913 
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all but one had been abandoned, though trade was then free, its 
course had been diverted. But in January 1895 the men of Brass — 
and Nimbe took a bloody revenge on the Niger Company and 
raided their head station at Akassa, the Europeans barely escaping 
with their lives, as I will relate later (Chapter VII, p. 193). _ 

At Warri on 19th of August the Consul-General reported 
everything passed off satisfactorily. Chief Nana had an inter- 
view, of whom the Consul-General reported that he was a man 
possessed of great power and wealth, astute, and energetic and 
intelligent. 

The Consul-General took the opportunity of settling the 
Aquetta palaver. This town had been attacked by Mr. Annesley 
and his soldiers in June previous, but he had been repulsed by 
natives armed with Sniders and five of his soldiers wounded. 
Sir C. Macdonald accepted an apology from Aquetta with a fine 
of ten puncheons, equivalent to £80, whereof {50 was paid to a 
Bonny chief whose house was burnt and the residue given as 
compensation to the children of a woman Elenche who had been 
killed by Mr. Annesley’s soldiers. 

Sir C. Macdonald repeated in each meeting that there would 
be in each river a Queen’s man, a vice-consul responsible for law 
and order, and that men should trade in peace. 

On the other hand, the Consul-General issued a circular to 
his officials to inform agents that if they chose to establish factories 
in territories where the chiefs had not signed Protection treaties 
with H.M., they did so at their own risk and the Consul-General 
could not offer protection. This establishment of British 
authority seems to have been the right thing done in the right 
way by the right man. 

The result was entirely satisfactory. Sir C. Macdonald 
administered the government for the first four years, till he was 
appointed Minister to China, 1 January 1896, when he was 
succeeded by Sir Ralph Moor, who administered for another ten 
years ; both were able gentlemen. 


REVENUE 


The revenue was ample for all requirements. The amount 
raised by duties for the first year, from 1 August 1891 till 
31 July 1892, was £87,695 18s. 1od.; for the second year, to 
31 July 1893, £135,966 15s. gd. It might seem romantically 
unexpected and strange that such a revenue should suddenly 
spring out of nothing. But all this revenue was import duties 
on sea-borne goods coming in large ocean-going steamers mostly 
British-owned and consigned to large firms; and so smuggling 
and evasion was practically impossible and collection easy. The 
Customs system was organized on the English method of ship’s 
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manifest and bills of entry to be passed by the importer. Native 
boarding officers remained on the ships with tally-books and made 
out special permits to the importer for delivery of goods pending 
perfecting of entry. This method of interchecking prevented 
fraud and facilitated business. When the Protectorate started 
there were ten Customs stations employing some fifty Native Cus- 
toms officers, British Africans from the Gold Coast and Sierra 
Leone, and probationers were trained for the service. 

After the goods had paid duty, the importer could trade freely 
throughout the Protectorate. 

A revenue having been thus obtained, it remains to show how. 
the Protectorate was developed, and at what cost and means, 
from its start in August 18q1 till 31 December 1899, when its 
size was increased by taking over the seuthern portions of the 
territories of the Niger Company. The gradual peaceable 
development of a country is hard to trace and still more difficult 
to make intelligent and interesting to the reader, and the columns 
of statistics, which, as in duty bound, I subjoin, are but dull 
reading ; still they are a true though not the only test of the 
efficient working of the Government machine. 

An ex-official of the Niger Coast Protectorate, W. A. C. 
Douglas, who went out in 1895, has written an account of his 
life and duties, and the conditions of the country, Niger Memories 
(1927). The book gives an account of Sir C. Macdonald, Sir R. 
Moor, and of Roger Casement. 

Two other officials have written ethnographical books— 
Among the Ibos of Nigeria, by G. T. Basden, 1921; and three 
books by Percy Amaury Talbot : In the Shadow of the Bush (1912), 
Life in Southern Nigeria (1923), and The Peoples of Southern 
Nigeria (1926). 


MILITARY FORCE 


A well-disciplined military force had to be raised to keep order 
in the Protectorate, enforce the authority of the Government and 
suppress barbaric customs such as cannibalism, killing of twins. 
Sir Ralph Moor, formerly of the Royal Irish Constabulary, had 
gone out to organize this, and by December 1892 he had enlisted 
a force of 165. The Natives of the Protectorate were not suitable 
for military service; so Hausas and Dadans and Yorubas were 
- enlisted in Lagos, who formed excellent fighting material. When 
Sir Ralph Moor was promoted to Acting Consul-General, Captain 
Boisragon was put in charge of the Force, which was raised to 
450 men with 16 officers; with a battery of 4 seven-pounder 
mountain guns and 2 Maxims. In 1894 and 1895 this Force took 
_ part in the Nana and Nimbe expeditions, fighting beside the 
| Naval Brigade and Royal Marines, and the Admiral compli- 
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mented them on their behaviour and steadiness. The Force also mM 


took part in several minor expeditions. By 1899 the Force was 
increased to 550 men. 


“ 


MARINE 


The next material necessity of government was a Marine 
Department, for practically all transport was by waterways, 
reaching some 60 miles inland; with a network of creeks con- 
necting laterally each river from River Ibo on the south to the 
Benin on the north. But the Cross or Old Calabar River had 
no lateral creek connecting with the Kua Ibo, and so with the 
general Niger Delta River systems. 

The steam launches fit to navigate the rivers could not be 
taken to sea; and therefore the Cross River launches could not 
be taken into the Niger Delta, and vice versa. But all the Niger 
River Delta launches could be concentrated in any of the rivers. 

The Protectorate had a sea-going vessel, the Evangeline, 
which was chartered, and subsequently the Jvy, which was 
specially built. The Department at the beginning consisted of 
350 men, with 3 European Officers ex-R.N. and two quarter- 
masters ex-R.N. and ten Native engineers. 

The Marine Department enabled the officials to travel and 
troops to be rapidly concentrated, and so greatly conduced to 
the efficiency of the administration. Besides the Evangeline, the 
Beecroft, a stern-wheeler, was stationed on the Cross River and 
six armed steam launches. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The Political Administration rested in Vice-Consuls, Deputy- 
Commissioners, and Consular Agents, and an officer with a Judicial 
Warrant under the African Order in Council. The Vice-Consul 
in each river, besides maintaining friendly relations with the 
Natives, opening up new roads and markets in the district and 
preserving peace and order, had to supervise the Customs, 
Postal and Treasury Departments in his district. 

Houses and offices had to be built for these Vice-Consuls and 
their assistants, and large excellent bungalows were erected; it 
is essential that Europeans in the tropics should be well housed 
and made comfortable. 

The Consul-General legislated by proclamations; there was 
no Legislative Council, however, and the output of law was 
restricted to at most a couple of proclamations or regulations 
annually. The Consul-General was the supreme Judge under the 
African Order in Council, but in 1897 a Chief Judicial Officer was 
appointed. The jurisdiction actually exercised by the Consular 
Courts was but small, most cases civil and criminal being dealt 
with by Native courts. 


ia 
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__ The original name of the Oil Rivers Protectorate was changed 
in 1893 to the Niger Coast Protectorate,! and this was again 
changed in 1900 to Southern Nigeria when on the revocation of 


__ the Niger Company’s charter the southern portion of its district 


up to Idah on the Niger was assigned to Southern Nigeria. The 
period covered in this chapter concludes with the end of 1899. 
The Protectorate was transferred from the Foreign Office to the 
Colonial Office on the rst April 1899. 

The peaceful and progressive development of the Protectorate 
was marked by only three violent disturbances, the Nana affray 
in Benin River in January 1894, the Brass disturbances in Febru-’ 
ary 1895, and the Benin City massacre and expedition in 1896. 

The Brass disturbances more properly belong to the history 
of the Royal Niger Company, for although the attack came from 
Natives of the Protectorate, its objective was the Niger Company 
and its restrictive Customs barrier andI accordingly relate it 
with reference to the Niger Company (Chapter VII, pp. r91-197). 

It is more material to see how the Government machinery 
actually worked in practice and how it gathered strength in pro- 
tecting life and property. The river and districts patrolled by 
the armed launches were comparatively easy to control; but the 
difficulty and the object of the Administration was to gradually 
penetrate into the hinterland and to establish land communica- 
tion between the rivers. This required time and diplomacy. 
There were really three different systems of rivers: the Old 
Calabar Cross River ; the southern Delta from Kua Ibo to Brass, 
bounded on the north and east by the Niger Company’s terri- 
tories ; and the Benin Warri District north of Forcados River. 

The main power of the Natives in this district was the trading 
chief Nana, and the fetish King of Benin; the British official 
was Vice-Consul Gallwey, subsequently an Australian Governor. 
Captain Gallwey undertook the perilous journey to Benin City, 
where several previous efforts, including that of Sir Richard 
Burton, to reach the King had failed. A treaty was signed 
on 26 March 1892. He reported a reign of terror existed at 
Benin ; he saw four victims and numerous corpses. The King’s 
dress was of coral and he took two hours to dress. Benin was 
later the scene of the massacre of Acting Consul-General Phillips 
and the officers accompanying him, which I will describe later. 


- But at this time Sir C. Macdonald wrote of Benin: 


‘ Time and much patience will be required however before the resources 
of the district can be even in a measure developed, the great stumbling- 
block to any immediate advance being the fetish reign of terror which 
exists throughout the Kingdom of Benin and will require severe measures 
in the future before it can be stopped.’ 


1 London Gazette, 16 May 1893, p. 2835. 
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Benin was tied down by sasswood fetish (poison ordeal) which 
the chiefs deputed their slaves to drink for them. But soon after 
W. MacTaggart of the Niger Company, without any credentials 
beyond an armed party, visited Benin City, so intruding on the 
Protectorate. 

Gallwey also undertook a journey through the creeks to Lagos 
in a large canoe manned by 24 slaves lent by Chief Dore. Nana 
would not lend his slaves, as he feared that on reaching Lagos, 
which was a British Colony, they would become free and desert ; 
but in fact, though Dore’s canoe crew stopped three days at Lagos 
and went about the town, none deserted. Generally the life of 
the Jakri men’s slaves was comfortable, but in Benin they might 
be crucified for sacrificial purposes, and also made to drink sass- 
wood. The Jakri men act as traders between the Sobos and 
Benins on the one side and the white traders in the estuaries. 

The Jakri women carry their babies on the hip in contradic- 
tion to other African women who carry their infants straddled 
on the back. 

There were occasional slave raids and quarrels between the 
middlemen and the purchasers ; but no military post was as yet 
established.? 

During the rains the Beecroft could go up the Cross River to 
the Rapids which entered German territory. Mr. Roger Case- 
ment, an official of the Protectorate, subsequently hanged, made 
useful land journeys opening up the Kua Ibo district and the 
country to the east of Cross River. Force was, however, some- 
times necessary, as in the case of Chief Ahpotem of Ahinu in 
October 1893. He had killed five men, and when a force of roo 
Constabulary was sent to arrest him, armed resistance was offered 
and a European officer, Captain Price, was killed. The Natives 
later gave up Ahpotem, and as the despatch grimly and tersely 
relates, ‘he was hanged on a convenient tree’. 


NANA 


Nana of Benin came into conflict with the Government in 
August and September 1894, and the operations resulting in his 
defeat are the subject of a Special Blue Book ; the contents relate 
mainly to the military-naval operations and contain no state- 
ment by Nana of what his case was.? 

Nana, like Ja Ja, was a big Jakri trading chief, and held a 
monopoly of trade, more particularly in the Sobo markets. As 
late as 1884-5, he stopped trade entirely for nine months, the 
reason being that he objected to take the price offered for oil and 


1 Parl. Papers, 1893 (C. 7163), Vol. 62. 
* Benin Disturbances and Operations against Chief Nana in 1894, 
Africa 3 (1895), C. 7638; and see also the Protectorate Reports. 
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kernels by the European traders ; and he not only stopped trade 
himself, but forbade other persons to trade. Like Ja-Ja he did 
not offer any violence to European traders, but enforced his 
wishes on the Natives ; perhaps in a similar but more violent way 
wherein a Trades Union could coerce ‘ Blacklegs’ in a strike. 
He owned about 5,000 slaves, recruited by slave raids of 200 or 
300 a year and by purchase ; these were set to work. 

Nana’s headquarters was Brohenne, which was always kept 
most scrupulously clean, a model native town. In 1885 Nana 
was appointed Governor of Jakri and received a stick of office as 
such from Vice-Consul Blair, which was taken away in 1890. 
Nana, like other African chiefs, had numerous domestic slaves, 
some of them obtained by slave-raiding. He had a force of 3,000 
or 4,000 men with numerous canoes, some of them holding 40 to 
50 paddlers and mounting guns; in fact, when his town was taken 
over, 100 canges were found well supplied with ammunition and 
also blunderbusses mounted on swivels. He had a beautiful 
canoe for his personal use made in England. He had a body- 
guard of 50 men armed with Winchesters. 

In June and July 1894 acting Consul-General Moor, finding 
that Nana had seized Sobo men and was terrorizing the district, 
ordered him to release the men and attend a meeting to answer 
the charges. He failed to attend and sent letters of excuse. 
_ He was again ordered by the Government to withdraw his people, 
who were causing disturbances, and to hand over the Sobo men 
seized, This not being complied with, on the gth of July 1894 
Nana’s trading was stopped and a blockade established at the 
mouth of the river Ethiope; notice was given to Nana of the 
blockade and he was informed that it would be withdrawn on 
Nana carrying out the orders. 

Instead of obeying, Nana threatened to attack two friendly 
chiefs, Dore and Dadu. A meeting of chiefs was summoned for 
the 2nd of August. Nana wrote that he was afraid to attend 
lest he should be seized and deported; and a safe conduct was 
offered him to and from the meeting. He asked to be represented 
by other chiefs, which was refused, and when the meeting was 
held he failed to attend, though all the other chiefs came to the 
meeting, and professed to be willing to carry out the orders of the 
Government and signed a treaty. 

He was again requested to attend and the blockade was 
tightened. In retaliation, Nana erected a barrier at the mouth 
of Brohenne creek, and when the Naval Officer in command of 
H.M.S. Alecto was blowing up the barrier at the Consul-General’s 


1 Africa 11 (1893), C. 7163. Africa 1 (1895), C. 7596. The Blue Books, 
being written before the disturbance of 1894, give a neutral view of Nana, 
his frontiers and character 
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request, the bluejackets were firedon. After some useless negotia- — 


tions and Nana remaining obdurate, the acting Consul-General 


Moor determined that it was necessary to use force, and leaving | 


Benin River on 17 August, cabled for another man-of-war, and a 
field-piece from Lagos. He went to Old Calabar to collect a 
force of Constabulary, and directed that until his return no 
attempt should be made to enter the creek, but the blockade 
was to be continued. He returned on 26 August. 

But meanwhile an unfortunate attempt at a reconnaissance 
was made on 25 August by the Naval Officer commanding H.M.S. 
Alecto; the steam cutter going up the Brohenne Creek with 
Lieut.-Commander Heugh, two Protectorate Officers, Major 
Copland Crauford and Captain Lalor and six bluejackets. The 
cutter was armour-plated against rifle fire. After going up the 
creek for a quarter of a mile, as the cutter was turning, a heavy 
fire was opened from a masked battery of heavy guns, which 
wrecked the cutter’s gun and its armour plating, and dangerously 
wounded five of the occupants, whereof one died. 

War had now broken out. Brohenne town, built in a man- 
grove swamp, and with the only creek defended by a battery of 
heavy guns, was a very strong strategical position for defence. 
The creek only held enough water for two hours before and after 
high tide to float an armed boat, and there was no land-way. 

The Phebe had now arrived. On 29th of August there was 
another attack by a large force of 206 bluejackets and marines— 
and 157 native constabulary ; but owing to the difficulties of the 
ground, which was swampy and intersected with creeks, though 
the edge of the town was reached, it was impracticable to take it 
and the force retired, having spiked and abandoned the field- 
piece. 

Hereupon the Admiral Commanding-in-Chief was sent for and 
arrived in H.M.S. Philomel on 17 September. An intermittent 
bombardment of Brohenne town had meanwhile been kept up, 
the fire being directed by indirect sighting. 

Nana was again summoned to surrender. Another and 
successful attack was made on 25 September, the batteries turned, 
and the town destroyed and Nana fled. He had been a very 
wealthy trader with stocks of goods and money, but after wander- 
ing for a month miserably in the bush with a price on his head, he 
came to Lagos penniless and naked, and on 30 October 1894, 
accompanied by a native lawyer, the Honble. Chris Williams, and 
one of his own traders, Seidu Olowo, he came to Government 
House, Lagos, and surrendered. 

On the 12th of November, Acting Consul-General Moor arrived 
at Lagos, and after some legal difficulties, Nana surrendered 
himself unconditionally to him. 


ee eee et ee 
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On 30 November 1894, Nana was tried and convicted at Old 
Calabar of levying war, breaking treaties and inciting others to 
the same. The sentence was that he should be deported for 
life from Benin, it being established that he was not always a 
mai while Brizani was sentenced to penal servitude for 
ife. 

The following description of Nana is from Acting Consul- 
General Moor’s report after the taking of Brohenne: 


“Whenever any measures for obtaining information and rendering 
the Government effective, which were not acceptable to Chief Nana, were 
taken by the Government officially, the Chief sent round a circular letter. 
to the trading agents informing them of his disapproval of the action of 
the official, containing a veiled threat of stoppage of trade, with a view 
no doubt of inducing the agents to bring pressure to bear on the Govern- 
ment officials to alter the actions. All the belongings of the Chief are 
marked “‘ Nana Governor of Benin ’’, as shown on the pendant and chain 
I am forwarding herewith. They are the insignia of office of an African 
Chief certainly better armed and as rich and powerful as any in West 
Africa. The stone in the pendant is supposed to be portions of a thunder- 
bolt, which at one time destroyed part of Brohenne, and great store was 
set on it. There can be no doubt that Nana arrogated to himself the 
powers of such an office in opposition to the Government, both as regards 
the Natives in a territory of 100 miles inland by 50 or 60 miles broad, 
and as regards the European traders who, for purposes of trading, were 
more prepared, some to the present day, to carry out his views conveyed 
to them by suggestions and veiled threats of stoppage of trade, than to 
actively assist in the effective establishment of the Government and the 
opening up of the country. There was undoubtedly an office of this nature 
established in Benin during the Portuguese occupation in the last century, 
tradition of which has been handed down, and the nomination of Nana 
as Chief of Benin, by Mr. Vice-Consul Blair in 1887, no doubt led him to 
usurp powers that it was never intended that he should exercise.’ 


A similar opinion was expressed by Sir C. Macdonald, who 
was on leave during these operations : 


‘I may say that he had become so powerful, his canoes and people so 
numerous, that he, or rather his people, had become the paramount power 
in the land, a power they used entirely for their own advancement and 
the crushing of minor chiefs who interfered with their trade or themselves. 
I have, myself, seen some of Nana’s “ boys”’ raid the canoe of a smaller 
chief, lying alongside the consular beach at Warri, from sheer bravado, 
and endeavour to carry off some of the occupants. I am of opinion that 
Nana himself was clever enough to know that any attempt at setting up 
his own authority against that of Her Majesty’s Government would end 
in disaster, but that was not the opinion of some of his War Chiefs and the 
majority of his people. Matters arrived at such a pass that his deposition 
and the effectual breaking up of his clan became a matter of necessity.’ 


The business of the Government is to govern, and Nana’s 
repeated acts of disobedience and refusal to come in, and his 
slave-raiding, made it essential that the authority of the Govern- 
ment should be asserted. The unfortunate episode of the Alecio’s 
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launch on 25th of August precipitated hostilities, and may have 
emboldened Nana’s followers to self-confidence in their power of 
resistance; and Nana may have mistrusted the safe-conduct 
offered him and feared he might be dealt with like Ja Ja; but 
the accumulation of arms and ammunition (106 cannon, 3- 
pounders and 32-pounders, 445 heavy swivel blunderbusses, 
640 Dane guns, 4,157 flint-lock and cap guns, a machine gun, 15 
tons of gunpowder, 500 zinc cylinder case shot, 500 bamboo 
cylinder case shot, Snider and machine-gun ammunition) proves 
a deliberate preparation to fight the Government. 

Nana’s property was declared forfeited and the proceeds used 


for paying debts due by Nana to trading firms, compensating | 


Native sufferers, and the residue to the Government. 

The followers of Nana, whether slave or free, were allowed to 
go to their homes, being provided with canoes and food ; except 
such as it was necessary to detain in custody. 

Nana himself was deported to Accra with his wife, and lived 
there as a political prisoner in open arrest until a few years later 
when he was allowed to return.? 


DEVELOPMENT, 1895-6 


Consul-General and Commissioner Moor in 1896 laid down 
the following scheme for the peaceful penetration of the Protec- 
torate: (x) Small peaceable expeditions ; (2) Reports of Officers 
on Economic Products ; (3) Native Councils of Chiefs established 
in friendly towns; (4) Route surveys; (5) Treaties; (6) Con- 
sideration of complaints; (7) Patrol of waterways; (8) Opening 
of landways and suppression of tolls; (9) Native travellers ; 
(10) Establishment of permanent posts. 

In 1895-6 considerable progress was made into the interior. 
The line of trading middlemen had been passed through and the 
administration came into direct contact with the native producers. 
New treaties were entered into with the Natives of the actual 
producing markets. 

In 1895 and 1896 there were two expeditions in force up the 
Cross River. The Consul-General was able to make peace without 
fighting between two tribes, the Nsobos and Ikpos; and also to 
enter into friendly relations with the Inroham. On friendly rela- 
tions being established the parties ‘ chopped imbram’. Thisisa 
Native form of oath, and the ceremony is as follows : 


‘ Four, six, or eight young free-men from each tribe being selected, sit 
down facing each other, one man from each tribe rises and clasps the other’s 


1Mr. G. W. Neville, the Lagos banker, knew Nana personally, and 
wrote an account of thisremarkable African. See African Society Journal, 
IQI5. 
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right hand, fingers interlacing ; a mutual friend then lances the wrist 


of each until blood flows freely ; a grain of Indian corn, one of Guinea 
corn, and a piece of Kola nut are brought and rubbed in the blood of each. 
This being done, the two men each eat the corn and nut and blood off the 
other’s wrist. They then repeat an oath to the effect that he who harms 
or takes gun against his brother,—which the other man now considers 


_ himself to be—may be killed by the forest god if he goes into the forest, 


if he goes by water may he die by water, if he takes fire to cook may 


_ the fire kill him, and so forth. They then hug each other and are placed 


back to back when the native administering the oath, separates them by 
dropping some earth between them. Palm wine being then produced, 
they sip alternately from the same glass. This oath is considered so 
binding that the bad characters are among those selected to partake of 
it, being those most likely to bring trouble on the rest of the tribe. It» 
is supposed to be binding as long as the actual parties to whom it is 


- administered live.’ 


The land was handed, country fashion, by the Consul-General, 
to the Nsobos. ‘ The ceremony of handing over the land consists 
in planting a sapling in a conspicuous spot, in this case the centre 
of the market-place—earth dug from the hole is then taken and 
handed to the future holder of the land by the arbitrator.’ 

The Ikoromats and Edibas made a stout fight, but after severe 
losses had been inflicted, a message was sent to deliver up the 
chief who caused the fighting. Accordingly Chief Oden was sent 
down and he was hanged on Ediba beach; as Chief Okuri had been 
previously hanged on his beach. The chiefs then ‘ chopped 
imbram’. A post of a European officer and 25 men was estab- 
lished at Ediba. 

A peaceful expedition penetrated the Opobo, Aquotta district, 
and a post was established at Ngwa and the country surveyed. 

The Protectorate was now divided into three districts for 
administrative purposes under Divisional Consular Officers : the 
eastern division comprised the Cross River with its tributaries 
Kua Ibo, the central division the districts between Opobo and 
Brass Rivers, and the western division the Benin and Warri 
districts. 

In 1896 the tariff was increased, the duty on spirits being 
raised from Is. to 2s. a gallon, on gunpowder from 2d. to 6d. a 
pound, and on flint-lock Dane guns from Is. to 2s. 6d. 


BENIN MASSACRE AND EXPEDITION 


In 1897 occurred the Benin massacre, which forms the subject 
of a Blue Book, Africa 6 (1897-8), Vol. 60 [C. 8440]. 

Benin was a large fetish town some 50 miles inland from Benin 
River Station. It had been visited by Vice-Consul Gallwey, in 
1892, as previously narrated, and subsequently in 1894 by Mr. 
MacTaggart, a Niger Company’s official. In the August of 1895, 
Consul-General Moor directed one of his officials, Mr. Copland 
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Crauford, to endeavour to open up relations therewith and to 
visit the King and town. But the King refused to receive the 
official sent to him. The probable cause of the refusal was that 
Ju-Ju and fetish rites were being solemnized which the priests did 
not wish to be seen or known. 

Moor advised that in the dry season another peaceable attempt 
should be made to open up the country, and if this was not success- 
ful, then, if need be, force should be used. In case an armed 
expedition became necessary, he requested that the Protectorate 
constabulary should be helped by the Lagos constabulary, and 
also by the West Indian Regiment. 

In November of 1896, when Moor was on leave, Acting Consul- 
General Phillips reported that the King of Benin again refused 
trade facilities and requested permission to depose him. Mr. 
Moor at home considered that force was now the only remedy and 
approved Mr. Phillips’s proposal. But the military authorities 
considered that a force of at least 400 men was requisite. As to 
the merits of the proposed action, it was clear that Native traders 
were suffering and British traders urged action. It was an injury 
to the prestige of the Protectorate, not to be able to assert its 
authority within its own limits. If nothing were done it would 
only lead to greater difficulties, and on the other hand the local 
force was inadequate. So, on the 8th of January 1897, a cable 
was sent that as the necessary 400 men could not then be provided, 
the expedition must be postponed till another year. But mean- 
while Phillipshad started with his officials and had been massacred. 

It appears that Mr. Phillips’s opinion was that every pacific 
means towards approaching the King would not be complete until 
heas Acting Consul-General paid a visit to the King. This was 
surely a humane desire, a benign wish, to avoid force if possible. 
Accordingly, on the 2nd of January 1897, Mr. Phillips started 
from Sapele, having sent messages many days beforehand of his 
intended visit to the King. Six officers of the Protectorate 
accompanied Phillips, Major Copland Crauford, D.S.O., Mr. Locke, 
Mr. Campbell, Captain Boisragon, Mr. Maling, Dr. Elliott, and 
two European traders, Mr. Gordon, agent for the African Associa- 
tion firms at Sapele, and Mr. Powis, agent for Miller Brothers. 
There was also the Consul-General’s chief clerk, officers’ servants, 
two interpreters, and about 250 carriers and Jakris of the local 
tribe and Kroo-boys. But there was no armed escort; and the 
European officers did not wear their revolvers. 

After the expedition had started a message was received from 
the King of Benin, that he was ‘ making his father’ and ‘ had 
so much custom’ that he could not see the Acting Consul-Generai 
or any other white man, but that in a month’s time he would send 
down and let the Acting Consul-General know when he was ready 
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_ to receive him and one big Jakri chief only. The King had told 
_ the messenger that he had heard of white men going all over the 
_ country and taking the chiefs prisoners, saying, ‘ Now, my friend, 
_we have got you and will keep you.’ 

The message of the King that he could not receive the Acting 

Consul-General may appear a very insolent reply to a high 
_ British official, but when a Native says he is sacrificing, it is a 
_ polite way of saying he is ‘ not at home’, 
_ The messenger’s name was Ayegbauker, a Jekri man who had 
been a friend and playmate of the King when young, and he had 
a personal interview with the King and received the message . 
first-hand, so there was no doubt of its authenticity. 

After the message had been received, Chief Dore had a con- 
ference with Mr. Phillips. Chief Dore was ah able and trustworthy 
native Political Agent. Chief Dore said that it would be certain 
death to go. Mr. Phillips, a courageous and high-minded British 
official, determined to follow what he deemed the course of duty 
and decided to go on. He sent back the messenger to the King 
to announce that he was coming. 

The expedition went on to Bajilli Gille and stopped the night 
of January 2-3. A Jakri messenger here arrived, and said all the 
Jakris, the Benin River tribe (distinct and unconnected with the 
Benin except in trade matters, wherein they acted as middlemen), 
were frightened and were leaving the waterside towns on the 
Benin city side of Gwato Creek, as the Benin soldiers were coming 
down from the city. This messenger was sent on to Gwato to 
tell the chiefs of Gwato to prepare accommodation. 

The expedition stopped at Gwato the night of 3-4 January, 
where they were hospitably and friendly received. Three King’s 
messengers met them at Gwato, who said they were sent to lead 
them. Mr. Phillips explained that he came asa friend to the King, 
who had taken his presents, and that he had no intention of inter- 
fering with any of their customs. The messengers begged for 
a day’sdelay to give the King time to prepare, but this was refused. 
They then asked for a token to send to the King to show the expe- 
dition was really coming and a uniform case was sent and the 
messengers left. The Jakri people, who were consistently friendly 
and loyal, again warned Mr. Phillips that as the King was ‘ making 
country customs ’ he would not allow any white man to enter the 


city. 
But Phillips determined to go on. 

On the morning of 4 January he started from Gwato. He 
led the column with the guide and one interpreter. The officers 
were at liberty to carry revolvers, but they were not to show them, 
and in fact none of the officers carried revolvers. The Natives 
seemed pleased to see them. But at 4 p.m. they were massacred 
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in an ambush. All the white men were killed except Boisragon 
and Locke, who escaped into the bush. Boisragon and Locke 
wandered in the bush for five days without food or drink except 
by sucking the dew off the leaves, till they reached a waterside 
market called Ikour, where they were taken down-stream in a 
canoe by a friendly Ijo man, and on the way to Gwato were met 
by some officials in a steam launch on the look-out for fugitives. 
They were very much exhausted and full of pellets, but they 
ultimately recovered.1 A few of the carriers escaped and one or 
two were subsequently found alive at Benin. 

The news of the massacre reached Chief Dore first, and on 
7 January he reported it to District Commissioner Burrows at 
Sapele. There were three white officials and seventy troops at 
Sapele who were ready and consulted whether to march at once 
on Benin City, but it was decided and approved that no good 
could be effected by a handful of troops and any offensive 
movement would only seal the fate of any possible survivors. 

On the roth of January the news reached the Foreign Office, 
and the Protectorate Forces being insufficient, Admiral Rawson, 
Commanding-in-Chief at the Cape, was ordered to organize and 
command a naval brigade of bluejackets and marines with the 
local force, with Colonel Hamilton in temporary command of the 
Constabulary. 

The Consul-General, Mr. Moor, at once started from England 
and co-operated with the Admiral. Very considerable opposition 
was met with, the advance to Benin being contested all the way, 
but on 18 February at 2 p.m. the city was entered and taken by 
the British. 

The following is the description by Consul-General Moor of the 
city when entered by the British : 


‘ Sacrificial trees in the open spaces still held the corpses of the latest 
victims—seven in all were counted—on every path a freshly sacrificed 
corpse was found lying, apparently placed there to prevent pursuit. 
One large open space, two to three hundred yards in length, was strewn 
with human bones and bodies in all stages of decomposition. Within the 
walls, the sight was, if possible, more terrible. Seven large sacrifice 
compounds were found inclosed by walls fourteen to sixteen feet high, 
each two to three acres in extent; against the end wall in each, under a 
roof was raised a dais with an earthen (clay) sacrificial altar about fifty 
feet long, close against the wall on which were placed the gods to whom 
sacrifice was made—mostly being carved ivory tusks, standing upright, 
mounted at the base, in hideously constructed brass heads. In front of 
each ivory god was a small earthen mound on which the victim’s forehead 
would apparently be placed. The altars were covered with streams of 
dried human blood and the stench was too frightful. It would seem 
that the populace sat round in these huge compounds while the Ju-Ju 


+ An account of the expedition has been written by one of the two 
survivors, The Benin Massacre, by Captain Alan Boisragon (1897). 
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priests performed the sacrifices for their edification. In the various 
compounds were found open pits filled with human bodies giving forth 
the most trying odours. The first night several cases of fainting and sick- 
fess occurred owing to the stench, which was equally bad everywhere. 


_ In one of the pits, partially under other bodies, was found a victim still 


living, who, being rescued, turned out to be a servant of Mr. Gordon’s, 


_ one of the members of Mr. Phillips’s ill-fated expedition. At the doors 


and gates of the houses and compounds were stinking goats and fowls, 


__ Sacrificed apparently to prevent the white man entering therein.’ 


A similar Report from the Principal Medical Officer stated : 


“On the principal “ sacrifice tree’ facing the main gates of the King’s 


_ compound, there were two sacrifices (crucifixions), and lying around the 


foot of the tree there were seventeen nearly decapitated bodies and forty- 
three decapitated bodies in various stages of decomposition. On the 
““ sacrifice tree ’’’ to the west of the main entrance, a woman was crucified, 
and at the foot of the tree decapitated and eviscerated bodies were found. 
On going westward, towards the plain leading to the Gwato Road, a sicken- 
ing sight was met with. One hundred and seventy-six human sacrifices 
and decomposing bodies were found. ... In the portions of the City 
to the south of the plain, I came across five sacrifices (decapitations with 
terrible mutilations), and in the compounds in the rear of the King’s palace 
six more were found. On the main road, leading eastward from the 
principal gate, eleven newly decapitated bodies were found. In various 

_ parts of the city, but principally in the immediate vicinity of the King’s 
compound, huge pits were found (12 to 15 feet in diameter and 40 to 50 
feet deep), seven of which contained human sacrifices from fifteen to 
twenty in each pit, the dead and the dying intermingled in these foulsome 
holes. Several unfortunate captives were rescued with great difficulty 
and are now progressing favourably with the exception of one poor creature, 
who, I am afraid, will remain an imbecile for the rest of his life.’ 


Prevalent scepticism as to the existence of human sacrifices 
caused me to insert so fully these descriptions of what is fetish 
worship, and the savagery put an end to by British Administra- 

tion. It may be asked, how are the victims of these human 
sacrifices selected? The answer is that the possession of riches and 
property was an incentive to the rulers to remove the owner by 
sacrifice or murder so that his riches might be confiscated to the 
use of the King and his myrmidons. Benin city was once a 
Ju-Ju centre for a much larger territory extending westward to 
Lagos and eastward to the Niger ; but these territories gradually 
broke away from their allegiance, while the Benin City King and 
chiefs jealously guarded their territories from foreigners and 
lived isolated. 

The King and the inhabitants escaped and fled away. It 
was ascertained that no white prisoners had been brought to 
Benin City, but all the effects of the ill-fated expedition were 
found in the King’s compound. Three Jakris from the expedi- 
tion came in from the bush, terribly mutilated, and stated that 
on the approach of the troops all the remaining members who had 
been brought to the town were killed. 
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After the capture of the city, a defensive position was pre- 
pared for the garrison, and on the 22nd February the entire Naval 
Brigade marched back, leaving 270 Protectorate troops to hold 
the city. ce : 

Negotiations by messenger were carried on with the King 
and chiefs to persuade them to come in to palaver, which was 
in accordance with Native customs ; but it soon became evident 
that they were only trifling. Accordingly, a flying column of 
sixty men went out to pursue the King and chiefs and break up 
their plan. 

Meanwhile several Jakri chiefs with their followers came up 
from Gwato, which was 24 miles off, and returned to Ikoru on the 
same creek, 16 miles from Benin City, and told their tribesmen of 
the good news of the fall of Benin City, which they had seen with 
their own eyes. Later many Yorubas from Lagos came up to 
Benin City. 

The military operations by the Protectorate Forces against 
the Benis ended on 15 March. After this the Niger Company’s 
forces tried to catch the King and suffered a repulse. This gave 
confidence to the disaffected and the King delayed surrendering 
till August ; when he and the other chiefs were captured, and 
put on their trial at Old Calabar. In the result the King was 
removed from his country ; and the guilty chiefs, with the excep- 
tion of the chief perpetrator, Ologbosheri, who was still at large, 
were executed. 

The end of this fellow is related thus: 

Gathering a large number of followers Ologbosheri established 
himself in a war camp near Okunne. He was in league with 
Chiefs Abohun and Oviaware, who had also established war 
camps, being opposed to European administration. In April 


and May 1899, military operations consisting of a force of 250 


rank and file, 16 European and one Native officers, the whole 
commanded by Major Carter, were undertaken to break up the 
war camps, capture and bring to trial Chief Ologbosheri, and 
bring the Chiefs Abohun and Oviaware together with the terri- 
tories under the control of the Administration. The war camps 
were utterly destroyed, together with five considerable villages 
in league with and supplying the rebel chiefs, and the followers 
of the chiefs were dispersed. Chief Ologbosheri was captured, 
brought to trial and hanged; Chief Oviaware was killed during 
the operations ; and Chief Abohun was captured and deported 
from his country for a period of six months, being subsequently 
allowed to return, as he was an able and intelligent man and will- 
ing to assist the Administration in the control of the territories. 


+See London Gazette, 1900, Sept. 14, p. 5686. 
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To return to 1897. The result of operations opened up 3,000 


| Or more square miles, rich in rubber forests and other African 

| produce. A Resident, Mr. Turner, was appointed, and as the 
| result, by his judicious handling, the whole country was safe to 
| be travelled over by Europeans, and a judicial system established, 
| but Mr. Turner was soon one of the victims of West African 
| climate. 


In 1898 there was an expedition up the Cross River, as the 


i trade had been entirely stopped, farms of friendly tribes raided 
/ and tribesmen murdered. 


The country was thereby pacified, trade was opened up, 


1 friendly tribes encouraged and large districts brought under 
) Government control, and lawless tribes so wrought upon so as to 
} abide by the white man’s decision in future. At the same time 
) it was the policy of the Government to resort to punitive expedi- 
i) tions only after every attempt at settlement by way of peaceful 
~ overtures had failed. 


AROS 


The Aro (‘Long Ju-Ju’) is another instance of fetish fraud 
and massacre which was exposed and stopped in 1898. The 
Long Ju-Ju was a fetish greatly revered through a large district 
extending from the Cross River to the Niger, and its priests were 
the Aros. A party of 800 went from the Niger to consult Long 
Ju-Ju because some were charged with witchcraft, others with 
‘making evil doctors’ and others with various crimes by their 


| tribes and families. They were led about the country by a 
| circuitous route for about three months before reaching the seat 


of Long Ju-Ju, in a village close to which they were finally made 
to settle down. During the course of four years batches of ten 


| to thirty were occasionally taken away from the village ostensibly 


to consult ‘Long Ju-Ju’, but really to be used as victims for 


{ human sacrifice by the Aros themselves, or sold to outlying tribes 


for that purpose or as slaves. In this way the party of 800 
gradually dwindled down to the miserable residuum of 136. 
They were wretched and emaciated and evidently regarded as 
unfit to be disposed of as slaves, or even as sacrifices. The sur- 
vivors were able to escape and appeal to the Government, who 
repatriated them to their country west of the Niger near Aboh. 


The result of this disclosure and also of tribes being brought under 


Government control was disastrous to the Aros, as their profits 
from the enormous fees charged for consulting Long Ju-Ju were 
seriously curtailed, and they were deprived of victims for sacrifice 
or disposal as slaves. 

At the end of 1899 the Protectorate was largely increased by 
the addition of territory on the Niger up to Idah, formerly belong- 
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ing to the Niger Company. It then took the name of Southern 


Nigeria and was administered by the Colonial Office instead of 
the Foreign Office. It is therefore convenient to take an account 
of the progress reached during the eight and half years of direct 
Crown Government since August 1891. The following are the 
’ figures of Revenue, Expenditure, Imports and Exports. 


REVENUE, EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


Revenue. |Expenditure.| Imports. Exports. 

£ 3 £ £ 
11 August—31 Dec. 1891 43,516 — 295,528 260,237 
I January—31 Dec. 1892 83,555 720,013 875,503 


In the following figures the financial year is from 1st April of one year 
to 31st March of the ensuing year. 


ESQ2—1803- 62 oe ges — = 729,889 843,500 
TEOS—ESO4 a. he ae = -— — 929,332 |1,014,087 
TPSQ4SI SOG 127,352 176,193 739,864 825,098 
T895-1896 ... . . 155,513 *| 145,044 | 759,975 | 844,333 
TSOO-1TSG7 ts HSS 112,440 128,411 655,977 785,005 
PEO7=LOOS! i Se 153,181 I2I,900 639,698 750,223 
ESOS—1£899-4.. 3) Sees 169,567 146,751 732,639 774,047 
EOQQ=1QO00>— oe Non Sa 164,108 176,140 725,798 888,954 


It will be seen from these figures that there was little or no 
elasticity in the exports and imports, which remain practically 
stationary. The revenue was also stationary except for the 
increase in 1897, caused by doubling the duty on spirits. The 
greater part of the imports were duty free. 

The expenditure of the revenue was chiefly in the armed 
Constabulary, Marine Department, Official Salaries and Public 
Works, the latter being mainly for official purposes. The Medical 
Department was also a large item of £10,000. 

There were no railways in the Protectorate, but there was a 
natural system of canals throughout, with the exception of the 
country between the Kua Ibo and Cross Rivers. These canals 
form a perfect network of creeks by which launches can travel 
from Opobo to Sapele without going to sea. The creeks between 
Qua Ibo River and Opobo River only allow for navigation by 
canoes. | 

There was no Education Department or Government School, 


*This increase of revenue was owing to large quantities of spirits 
being imported previous to 22 November 1895, on which date the duty 
on spirits was raised from 1s. to 2s. on the imperial gallon; the effect 
of the increased duty appears in the years 1897 and following. 
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_ but a subvention of about £1,000 a year was given to various 
‘Missionary schools. 


VITAL STATISTICS AND CLIMATE 


The only other questions to discuss are as to climate, 
temperature and health. 

A naive question is often asked whether the climate of Africa 
- has not improved. The climate of Africa is the same now as it 
was and as it will be. In certain particular places sanitary 
arrangements have been made which conduce to the health of 
Europeans ; and better houses have been built for residences . 
and improved rules of life adopted and hospitals and medical 
treatment improved. But where these conditions are absent, as 
e.g. at Monrovia in the African Republic*of Liberia, conditions 
of health are as bad as ever—save in respect of the British Con- 
sulate at Monrovia and one or two other European houses, built 
outside the Native town. 

Now the climate and temperature of West Africa is not so 
very hot, particularly on the sea-board. According to meteoro- 
logical observations taken at Old Calabar, the shade maximum 
varied from go° to 95°, and the shade minimum from 70° to 78°. 
The annual rainfall was always over 100 inches and sometimes 
reached 130. 

_ The death-rate and the invaliding rates are undoubtedly high. 
Statistics previous to 1894 are not available; but in the time 
previous to the effective establishment of the Protectorate in 
1891, there were few medical men and the traders died unattended 
in their hulks and factories. In 1891 an efficient medical staff 
was established and undoubtedly an improvement was effected. 
Later the death-rate had been reduced from 77:5, shown below, 
to 30°5 per 1,000 ; for Southern Nigeria generally, see Chapter V, 
pp. 147, 148; and forthe registration district of Lagos and Ebute 
Metta to 13 per 1,000 (see Chapter II, pp. 66, 67, and Chapter 


IX, pp. 245-250). 


Population. | Deaths. . ag eye : ee 
: ipl: 2s ee As 

TSQ4-18905 . . 2. 214 16 74 154 
BOOS5=LSOO Gi. 6 ss 215 19 88 153 
BESOO-1807 ) 9. ens 214 21 98 163 
HOQ7—1598 6) we 206 15 72 281 
OOO LOO aii siete = is 227 14 61 189 
SOOT GOO hi oi) 'si faassen 270 20 74 177 
Average rear ve 220 I7°5 77°5 186 
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SOUTHERN NIGERIA 1900-13, INCLUDING 
LAGOS FROM 1905 


Reconstitution in 1900—Statistics of Revenue, Imports and Ex- 
ports—Taxation—Development—Amalgamation of Lagos and Southern 
Nigeria—Exports: Palm Produce—Timber—Rubber—Maize and Cocoa 
—Cotton—Imports—Railway and Navigation of the Niger—Lagos Bar— 
Vital Statistics and Sanitation—Meteorology. 


RECONSTITUTION IN Ig00 


N the revocation of the Niger Company’s Charter as and 
() from the 31st of December 1899, the southern portion 
of the Company’s territories up to Idah on the Niger 

was joined to the Niger Coast Protectorate, which was re-named 


the ‘Protectorate of Southern Nigeria’, and its boundaries | 


defined by an Order in Council of 27 December 1899, which 
came into force on the 1st January 1900. 

The Administration of the Protectorate had already been 
transferred from the Foreign Office to the Colonial Office as from 
x April 1899, and the title of the officer administering the govern- 
ment was changed by the Order in Council from Consul-General 
to High Commissioner, and Sir Ralph Moor was appointed the 
High Commissioner.* 

The large extension of new territory brought under the 
Administration necessitated an increase of the military force, 
which was raised from 15 officers, 2 Native officers and 533 
N.C.O.’s and men, to 27 officers, 2 Native officers and 1,008 
N.C.O.’s and men; 2 officers and 434 N.C.O.’s and men being 
taken over from the Royal Niger Company’s Constabulary. 

They were re-named 3rd Niger Battalion West African 
Frontier Force. They were re-armed with Martini-Enfield car- 
bines. 

A similar extension was effected in the Marine Department 
in order to control the Niger River up to Idah, which had been 
previously under the Niger Company. 

The Constitution of the Protectorate was regulated by the 


1See Order in Council, S. P., Vol. 91, p. 1147; London Gazette, 1900, 
5 January. 
122. 
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Order in Council above quoted, whereunder the High Commis- 
sioner was empowered to legislate by proclamation. 

Under this legislative power, the Supreme Court Proclama- 
tion constituted a Supreme Court with similar jurisdiction to 
that of the High Court of Justice in England. Native Courts 
were also erected. 

Giving credit to Natives was checked by a law that no court 
could enforce against a Native any obligations of a commercial 
character based on credit wherein a non-Native is the creditor. 

The ordinary progress of Southern Nigeria is best tested by 
statistical abstracts of revenue, exports and imports. I have 
deemed it unnecessary to give abstract of expenditure; as 
although there was not any large surplus or deficit, the Govern- 
ment of Southern Nigeria, like other Crown Colony Governments, 
usually found means of spending, up to the limit of the revenue. 
There were occasional rises of taxation by way of increase of 
certain duties and in other ways, but there is no instance of a 
reduction of taxation. In the case of imports I will describe 
their nature and the country of export ; and as to exports I will 
describe the countries of import and also deal with rise and fall 
and classification. 

Another change in the area of Southern Nigeria was effected 
by the amalgamation in 1906 of the Protectorate of Southern 
Nigeria with the Protectorate and Colony of Lagos. In 1904 
Mr. Walter Egerton was first appointed High Commissioner of 
Southern Nigeria, and later, in September 1904, Governor of 
Lagos, which was a step towards the amalgamation. 

By the Southern Nigeria Protectorate Order in Council, 1906, 
made 16 February 1906, the former Orders in Council were 
revoked and the Protectorate of Southern Nigeria constituted, 
bounded on the west by French territory, on the north by 
Northern Nigeria, on the east by German territory and on the 


- south by the Atlantic. The Colony of Lagos was re-named 


Colony of Southern Nigeria.t 

Henceforth the former Colony and Protectorate of Lagos 
constituted the Western Province and the former Protectorate 
of Southern Nigeria the Central and Eastern Provinces of the 
Amalgamated Southern Nigeria. 

These boundaries continued down to the end of 1913, when 
Northern and Southern Nigeria were amalgamated. 

The eight years after the amalgamation showed astonishing 


1 London Gazette, 1906, pp. 1221 and 1793; and S. P., Vol. 99, pp. 135 
and 398, revoked by Order in Council of 4 February 1911; S.P.,;Vol. 106, 
p. 476, and see further the two Orders in Council of 22 November 1913. 
S.P., Vol. 106, pp. 577 and 583 ; the last-named carrying out the amalga- 
mation of 1914. 
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progress and prosperity. The revenue rose from just over a 
million sterling in 1906 to 2-66 millions in 1913, the exports 
rose by 250 per cent, and the imports more than doubled. 


STATISTICS 
Imports, Exports,® 
Revenue. exclusive exclusive 
of Specie. of Specie. 

£ £ te 

Year ending 31 March 1899 169,565 —_ — 

1900 164,106 —_ _ 
tgor } 380,894 980,274 1,133,584 
tgo1 Calendar EER RHE 279,362 1,084,294 1,220,745 
TClop IS ak SCS eee 437,583 1,082,393 1,252,696 
TG Ose hoes sr ere a ea ns 426,860 I,264,609 1,431,984 
AS CY Saas ei mi 550,012 1,555,730 1,718,534 
POOH MM Ste a: (ee eee te eke 572,005 1,554,300 1,708,832 
TOO Olas se ons ns Gaels. koe 1,088,717 2,847,000 2,950,392 
DOO 7 acer. shew ot Sone Ta cdcas,s 1a 1,459,554 3,540,724 2,862,976 
POO See hee pees ee eee ee Oe 1,387,915 3,262,309 3,334,175 
TOCO PS eee ee, ae Sse aoe 1,361,891 3,514,011 4,112,385 
EO LOR MAS Shae ba eno ara 1,933,235 4,579,000 5,257,000 
IQII Seat ake etre een ts 1,956,176 4,726,000 5,353,000 
TRS 7 Sh A a Pee 2,235,412 5,467,000 5,772,000 
I91I3 Segoe SESE Ma ao eas ee 2,668,198 5,701,000 7,097,000 


It now remains to examine in detail these statistics and to 
show how the revenue was raised, what were the nature of the 
imports and how far they benefited British manufacturers, what 
were the nature of the exports and their destinations. 

The statistics previous to 1900 are not capable of comparison, 
because though statistics are given of the revenue, imports and 
exports of the Niger Coast Protectorate, there are no available 
statistics of the revenue, imports and exports of the Royal Niger 
Company whose territories were now divided between Southern 
Nigeria and Northern Nigeria. 

The increase in the revenue due to taking over the territories 


Till 1905 the financial year ended 31 March, after which the system 
of accounts was altered to the calendar year, but the year 1901 and the 
subsequent years represent calendar years. See Report on the Blue 
Book for 1905. 

*In 1906 and the subsequent years the greatly increased revenue 
and receipts represent Amalgamated Southern Nigeria, i.e. Lagos and 
Protectorate of Southern Nigeria. 

*The imports and exports include Northern Nigerian imports and 
exports, but they exclude in and from 1907 Government imports and 
exports, and so represent purely commercial imports and exports. The 
figures also exclude the goods in transit to Porto Novo, a French colony, 
and the produce therefrom. 
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of the Royal Niger Company as and from x January 1900, was 
{216,788 as compared with previous years (see p. 120). This 
increase of revenue, more than doubling the previous revenue, 
shows that the taking over the Royal Niger Company’s terri- 
tories was a wise and statesmanlike act done in due season ; 
and it also shows that the sum of £865,000 paid to the Royal 
Niger Company as compensation for thé revocation of their 
_ charter was by no means excessive, and in fact that the Govern- 
ment made a good bargain with the Royal Niger Company both 
at the time of the granting and of the revocation of the charter, 
though it may be such bargain was made at the expense of the 
Natives. 

The taking over the territories of the Royal Niger Company 
necessitated increased expenditure, of course, which in the first 
year of 1900 amounted to £130,000, and this sum included £35,000 
for the Marine Department providing transport on the Niger. 


TAXATION 


There was no internal Customs frontier between Northern 
Nigeria and the sea-bound territory of Southern Nigeria and Lagos, 
and therefore the revenue represented imports into Northern 
Nigeria, and in respect thereof Southern Nigeria paid Northern 
Nigeria a contribution which was fixed at £34,000 at the begin- 
ning; this will be discussed in Chapter VIII on Northern Nigeria. 

The system of taxation adopted was the complete abolition 
of the Niger Company’s exportation and trading licences. The 
revenue was raised by Customs duties on imports under Pro- 
clamation No. 2 of 1900. This imposed a short list of specific 
duties, the principal items being 3s. a gallon on spirits, salt 20s. 
a ton, tobacco 3d. a pound, gunpowder 6d. a pound, flint-lock, 
guns 2s. 6d. each, and subject to a free list including building 
materials, coopers’ stores, machinery ; all other articles whereon 
no specific duty was imposed paid a 5 per cent. ad valorem duty. 
There was also a comparatively small revenue raised by various 
licence duties and fees. 

For the financial year ending 31 March roo1, out of the total 
revenue of £380,894, £362,472 was raised by Customs duties, 
this latter figure being divided into £334,433 specific duties and 
£28,038 ad valorem duties, i.e. over 90 per cent. of the revenue 
came from Customs duties on imports. In fact, the whole of 
the revenue might as far as the Native is concerned be described 
as taxes on what were to him luxuries. Lagos, Northern Nigeria 
and Southern Nigeria were for Customs purposes treated as one 
territory, i.e. goods whereupon Customs duties had already been 
paid in Lagos or Northern Nigeria might be imported free into 
Southern Nigeria unless the duty paid was less, when the excess 
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duty only need be paid. Proclamation No. 2 of 1g00 was repealed 
by Proclamation No. 21 of 1900, which in its turn was repealed by 
Proclamation No. 28 of 1900, whereby the ad valorem duty was 
raised from 5 per cent. to 10 percent. This increased ad valorem 
duty came into effect as and from 1 April Igot. : 
This increase of taxation led to an increase of revenue in 

ad valorem duties, i.e. in 1900, I90I, £28,033; IgQoI, 1902, 
£52,147; although owing to preparations for an expedition 
against the Aros there was a restriction of imports which caused 
a reduction of revenue for that year. 

Licence duty for the sale of spirits in towns wholesale or 
retail was imposed by Proclamation No. 2 of 1901 and produced 
an additional revenue under the head of Licences. 

No other increase of taxation was made except that, in the 
years 1905 and 1906, the duty on spirits was raised from 3s. to 
3s. 6d. and then to 4s. a gallon, so that the increase of revenue 
must be wholly ascribed to and represent increased prosperity. 

There was, however, an export duty on timber, a form of 
revenue not obtaining in other colonies where all exports were 
duty-free. 


DEVELOPMENT 


It is now necessary to bring under the control of the Adminis- 
tration the whole of the territory up to the border of Northern 
Nigeria which was on average 180 miles from the seaboard line. 
In the earlier years the effective control of the Government did 
not go far beyond the tidal waters. But already, as above nar- 
rated, the Government had been sending armed launches and 
strong bodies of constabulary up the Cross River. The country 
between the Cross River and the Niger and its confluent was 
entirely unsettled and was inhabited by the fiercely independent 
Aros. This tribe was first brought under subjection by an 
expedition in 1902 which encountered stout resistance. 

The Native population of the Delta was of the lowest African 
type. There were no large tribes or communities, no common 
religion or language. The population was the remnant of many 
various tribes speaking a score of different languages which 
had been driven down to the coast by the more powerful and 
more intelligent tribes of the interior. Each town required to 
be taught by force the power of the Government. It may be 
that the civil white official has visited a town frequently, with a 


small escort, but later the town will throw him out with violence, 


attack the escort, close the trade routes, till a strong punitive 
expedition enforced the authority of the Government. In 1903 
there was need in several places for the use of force.1 


1 Report on the Blue Book, 1903, pp. 36-40. 
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The next year, 1904, there were more risings which had to be 
f 


_ repressed by force. 


It was officially stated, ‘A large portion of the Protectorate 
is still unexplored and in that portion slave-trading and human 
sacrifices continue, and tribal disputes and wars are of constant 
_ occurrence. Haussa traders penetrate far beyond the area under 
control but are frequently murdered by the inhabitants.’ 

On the other hand, the same Report stated : 


‘ The general condition of the people is one of dolce fa niente comfort. 


2 ; They are not inclined to look far ahead and are content to live from hand 


to mouth, a mental attribute which is easily intelligible though it is dis- 
couraging to the Government which aims at the introduction of a civiliza-» 
tion which will undoubtedly make the life of the native more strenuous 


_ as it becomes more luxurious. .. . The people are typical of the country 


in that they are mentally undeveloped and afford an enormous field for 
the pioneers of civilization. They are free from direct taxation, they live 
in comfort and have few or no cares. On the whole their lot is a happy 
one.’ + 

The year 1905 was marked by the tragedy of Dr. Stewart’s 
murder. He was medical officer to a patrol, and when the patrol 
marched off one morning he stayed behind to perform an opera- 
tion and subsequently started on a bicycle to overtake the patrol. 
Coming to where the path bifurcated, he took the wrong turn 
and cycled on, becoming more and more tired, hungry and 
thirsty till he turned into a village to get rest and refreshments. 
Unfortunately the Natives mistook him for an official who was 
greatly disliked and they therefore proceeded to seize Dr. Stewart, 
imprison him and slowly cut him in pieces. This was done in 
Bende in the Onitsha hinterland. A punitive expedition fol- 
lowed which met considerable opposition, two European officers 
being badly wounded. 

In the Cross River district a station was established at 
Obalik. The object of these patrols was to establish the King’s 
peace and to obtain control of the country. 


AMALGAMATION OF LAGOS AND SOUTHERN NIGERIA IN 1906 


In 1906 the Colony and Protectorate of Lagos and Protec- 
torate of Southern Nigeria were formed into one Administration 
under the name of the Colony and Protectorate of Southern 
Nigeria, the boundaries being the Protectorate of Northern 
Nigeria on the north-east, German territory on the east and 
French territory on the west. The German and French bound- 
aries were also defined. The former Colony and Protectorate 
of Lagos became the Western Province, and the former Protec- 


1 Report on the Blue Book for 1904. 
2 See answer in Commons, 1 March 1906, Hansard, Vol. 152, p. 1280, 


8 State Paper, Vol. 99, pp. 135, 217, 398. 
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torate of Southern Nigeria the Central and Eastern vinces. — 
The actual amalgamation was carried out as and from I May > 
1906. The year 1906 was one of great progress and develop- — 
ment. But the operation for the punishment of the murderers _ 
of Dr. Stewart were still in progress, the force being commanded 
by Major Trenchard, subsequently Air Marshal Sir H. Trenchard. _ 
Also the murder of O. S. Crewe Read, Assistant District Com- 
missioner of the Owa tribe, called for a punitive expedition. * 

In 1907 the country was beginning to settle down peacefully. 
After this there was but little trouble or disturbance, except — 
in the eastern district along the Cross River. Here the Aros — 
still gave trouble, : 


‘ spreading evil reports as to the intentions of the Government and doing 
all in their power to prevent the peaceful penetration of the country by ~ 
Government officers. These Aros are continually seizing and selling people 
and are most difficult to find out as they have a powerful hold over the 
Natives who are afraid to give evidence against them. They cause 
trouble in and around Abahalik.’ 


All through, even the eastern districts, however, peace was 
increasing and the country coming under control. 

In Lagos town and neighbourhood the roads were being 
improved, and in some cases even metalled, with the result that 
the Natives commenced riding bicycles, many thousands being 
imported. The inhabitants of this country, the Western Pro- 
vince, are Yorubas who have attained a considerable position in 
civilization. They are generally law-abiding and like to follow 
the trade and ways of the British influence. In the Central 
and Eastern Province the population was of a lower scale; the 
Ibibios being the more barbarous. But gradually the authority 
of the Government extended. The Central Province was the 
easiest and quickest to be pacified. The Eastern or Cross River 
Province lagged, but by rgro it was pacified up to the Northern 
Nigerian border except where the Munshis raided across. Even 
in the Eastern Province new roads were continually being made 
and the country then opened up, the work being done by the 
voluntary labour of the Natives, a broad road being made in 
lieu of a bush path shut in by tall grass. The system of patrols 
gradually enforced law and order and brought about friendly 
relations between Government and the governed. 

The two lives of Mary Slessor, by W. P. Livingstone, and 
Niger Memories, by A. C. Douglas, show how the country was 
ruled and give information as to the Native customs. 


EXPORTS 


I will now proceed to analyse the trade of the country and 
what it exported, where of course palm produce predominated. 
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I will then deal with the lesser natural products and proceed 
| thence to cultivated products. There are no exported manu- 
factures and no minerals except the Udi coalfields. 


t Patm Propuce 


} Palm produce formed four-fifths of the exports. It will be 
| seen that the total value of the palm produce exported tripled 

in the fourteen years 1900 to 1913; rising from a value of a 
million and a half sterling to nearly five million sterling. This 
tesult was brought about by gradual tranquillizing of the country 
and improvement of communications, and the result was so 
much increased income to Natives and conclusive testimony to 
the beneficent activity and effectiveness of the Government. 
The following are the statistics: % 


Exports of S. Nigeria only 


: 


| See p. 257. 


Palm Kernels Paim Oil 
in tons. in gallons. 
: 

190 : 56,371 | 12,590,341 
1goz ° F . , 57,140 12,726,720 
1903 ; - 68,330 | 12,018,075 
1904 , > 2 - 2 : - | 70,500 13,028,833 
1905 - . . : 63,645 | 11,391,476 


| Exports S. Nigeria and Lagos before and after amalgamation im 1905 


Price per Price Palm Total value 
Pai Kets eS, | atm on | Bite | olin Prac 
| = Liverpool. | lat Liverpool. exported. 
) £ s @. | Y oe ag £ 
igs0.. . 85,624 | — |. 45,508 — 1,514,926 
Ig01 . | 114,046 | — | 56,766 te 1,761,483 
1902 . | 332,550 | — 64,167 — 2,232,124 
1903 - : 131,898 / “sae mss) 1,942,393 
1904 - - | 139,788 | — SIME A = 2,307,504 
1905 . . | 108,817 — 50,562 ) = 1,947,892 
1906 . | 273.347 | 57,2600 | — 2,195,587 
| 3907 .- | 133,630 1615 Oo | 65,473 30 I O 2,972,252 
1908 . | 136,558 | 1311 0} 65,460 |25 8 6] 2,579,528 
| t909 . - | 158,849 | 15 16 0} 82,130 | 26 10 O| 3,363,130 
} 1910 . | 173,000 {| 19 0 0} 77,000 | 33 5 O| 4,193,000 
IQgil . | 176,000 | 18 6 90}; 79,000 31 15 O| 4,271,000 
1912 185,000 | 19 5 ©} 77,000 | 29 i8 o| 4,452,000 , 
i913 - | 175,000 | 23 5 ©} 83,000 32 15 O| 4,964,000 


1 In 1925 the value of palm produce exported was over £9 millions. 
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For palm produce exports from Lagos for previous years, 
see Chapter II, pp. 54, 55. 

The oil palm grows in such profusion that no planting or 
cultivation is required. The problem is the collection of its 
produce and bringing it to market ; and this was helped by the 
ordinary process of Government control of the country. 

And these annual millions sterling, the price of palm produce, 
were paid to and enriched the Africans. 


TIMBER 


The other principal exports may be described as timber—a 
natural produce—rubber partly natural and partly cultivated, 
and the cultivated products such as cocoa, coffee, cotton, maize. 
The comparative unimportance of these exports, particularly 
the small growth of cotton, is often ascribed to the laziness of 
the black men. The black man is a strong man and can work 
hard, but being a shrewd common-sense fellow, he prefers light 
work and good returns. The collection of oil and nuts are easy 
and lucrative, and this, with the growing of food crops, suffices 
for his needs, and he therefore is loath to enter on hard work for 
additional earning. I will deal with these in turn. 

The forests of Nigeria were from 1902 fortunately under the 
control of an expert of the highest scientific repute, Mr. H. N. 
Thompson, known as ‘ Timber Thompson’, who loved his work. 
He came from the Indian Forests Department. An excellent 
description of the trees of Nigeria, and the means taken for con- 
servation and replanting, is given in a special Blue Book of 1906, 
1908 (Cd. 3999), Vol. 70. The coastal districts of West Africa 
for about 150 miles inland are covered by dense forests which 
may be divided into the mangrove forests in the tidal salt swamps 
—the mangrove wood was tried for paving in Europe, but its 
exceeding hardness made it too slippery for use—beyond tidal 
waters was the evergreen forest in the humid zone, and beyond 
this, in the upland or dry zone where the rainfall was less than 
50 inches, were the deciduous forests. The most valuable trees 
for export were the mahogany Khaya and Endendrophragma, 
and the so-called cedar Pseudocedrela, and Gaurea, sometimes 
referred to as walnut; there were also other trees, such as 
Chloraphosa excelsa, Iroko, which, though not paying for export, 
were used locally for canoes or building. The Iroko provides 
excellent wood and is very durable ; it is sometimes called African 
teak. The export trade, which was in the hands of European 
licensees, paying royalties to the Government and employing 
Native contractors, sprang up in 1900. Statistics are appended. 

The conservation of the forests was important not only on 
account of the trees themselves, so that immature trees should 
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not be cut down for sale and export owing to ignorance and 
cupidity, but also to preserve the rainfall which might be jeopard- 
ized by the denudation of the country. 

In the dry zone there were numerous forest fires resulting 

in the substitution of a rough fast-growing grass which choked 
seedlings, so that the forest once burnt was not regenerated by 
_ natural reproduction. But these fires usually stopped at the 
edge of the humid zone. 
-_ An even more destructive enemy of the forests was the 
Native method of shifting cultivation, which was to cut down a 
piece of forest and after a couple of years’ cropping to abandon 
the plot and to cut down another piece of forest, returning perhaps’ 
in time to the original plot, but not till after some seven to ten 
years’ rotation. This is an exceedingly wasteful method of 
farming and means that, even if the farmer does go back in 
rotation to the first cleared piece of forest, some ten times more 
land was occupied for farming than would have been required 
under a more economical system. Practically the whole of the 
- land had been farmed at some time, so that the primeval forests 
have been almost exterminated. When the land is abandoned 
to lie fallow after a rotation it results that a secondary growth 
quickly springs up of plants reproducing themselves by coppice 
and stool shoots. This secondary growth is generally of but 
little economic importance, but being of quick growth and thick 
sprouting it strangles the natural reproduction by means of 
seeds of more valuable species, e.g. mahogany, which, though it 
seeds well and young plants spring up, they become suppressed 
and die owing to dense cover overhead. The forests, therefore, 
presented two extremes of age, the young standards and coppice 
shoots and the large standards left over from the different farm- 
ing rotations which had escaped felling either on account of their 
size or their hardness or by being considered sacred. This gap 
in the age graduations required special treatment, and the lapse 
of a long transition period before the forests became normal. 
So although there was a surplus of mature or over-mature timber, 
this surplus had to be carried over a long period till the normal 
conditions were re-established. Therefore in 1903 the minimum 
felling girth obligatory on licences was increased from 8 feet to 
the very high figure of 12 feet girth 10 feet above-ground in order 
to leave a sufficient number of mature seed-bearers for the regen- 
eration of the forests and also to economize the supply of timber 
for the near future. Considering the wasteful farming methods 
and the probable increase of population under Pax Britanmca, 
the forests would have been in danger of extinction unless 
protection was made legally compulsory and the destruction 
checked. 
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An admirable account of forest ruin in the dry zone is afforded 
by the following quotation : 

In 191 Mr. Thompson rade an inspection of the watershed 
district of the Niger Cross Divide 1,200 feet to 2,000 feet high, 
and his report shows the fatal results of shifting cultivations. 


‘ The Ibo tribes, inhabiting this part of the country, have, from long- 
continued farming on the exposed wind-swept ridges, absolutely denuded 
them of forest growth, and transposed them into rolling grass-covered 
downs similar to those met in Sussex. Owing to the strong winds that 
are prevalent on the highlands, tree growth has become arrested, and 
only low grasses and small dwarfed bushes can successfully occupy the 
exposed situations. This state of affairs has driven the inhabitants to 
adopt an intensive system of agriculture in which the crops are protected 
by high mud walls which retain the drainage water and at the same time 
protect the crops from the drying effect of the winds. Similarly, the only 
large trees met with on the plateaus are growing within the native com- 
pounds, and in blocks they are so densely spaced as to give rise to compact 
blocks of tree vegetation under which moisture-loving crops are grown. 

‘Every year, during the dry season, grass fires sweep over the downs 
and further cripple the shrubby vegetation in its struggle for existence. 
Large herds of sleek-looking cattle, by continually grazing over the same 
areas and trampling on seedlings, complete the destruction of all woody 
growth and prevent the latter from maintaining any but the most pre- 
carious existence. As can be imagined from the prevalence of these 
conditions, erosion of the hillsides and escarpments is proceeding at a 
rapid pace, especially along the eastern face of the watershed where 
“river capture ”’ is in operation and the feeders of the Cross River are 
eating across the plateau; and thus diverting to their own drainage 
areas, feeders of the Niger which belong to a totally distinct water-system. 

“Every year enormous quantities of soil are washed off the plateau 
and deposited at the foot on the eastern face, where streams are getting 
blocked with sand and the whole country is being turned into a sandy 
waste on which agriculture is no longer possible. The Cross River 
tributaries are eating across the plateau from east to west in several 
places, and if the erosion is not stopped a fine healthy tract of country 
will be cut up into irregular blocks of hills separated one from another 
by steep and deep ravines, and the process will continue until the hills 
themselves are levelled down and the materials derived therefrom deposited 
over the country in the form of unfertile (sandy) soil. Some of the largest 
towns are now situated on the very edge of these ravines, and there is 
no doubt that in course of time the sites themselves will be eroded away. 

‘This plateau offers possibly one of the finest examples of hill erosion 
to be seen in the tropics, and furnishes a good object-lesson of what results 
are to be expected from the unrestricted destruction of forest vegetation. 
Nothing but strict fire protection, prevention of grazing, the planting up 
of the ravine heads and sides with soil-binding vegetation, and the farming 
of the beds of the ravines can now arrest the process of erosion that is 
going on.’ 


It may be reassuring to the reader to know that as regards 
the denuded area above described, artificial reafforestation has 
subsequently begun and is still proceeding. 

I have thought it necessary to explain at such length the grave 


er Be! ene oe 
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risk of the destruction of the forests, in order to demonstrate 


_ the necessity of the somewhat drastic provisions of the Forestry 


Ordinance. The more intelligent tribes, such as the Yorubas 
and the Benin people, soon became convinced of the necessity 
of conservation and aided in the creation of reserves. 

Every tree to be felled for sale, for export, or for local sale, 
required the Government hammer marks, which had to be 
obtained before the tree was cut and felled, and no timber might 
be exported unless it bore the Government mark. 

All cutting of timber carried with it the obligation of replant- 
ing, whether the cutting was for sale, for export, or local sale ; 
but such obligation to replant might be redeemed by a payment 
to the Forests Department, who would themselves do the 
replanting. . 

Even the cutting of timbers for domestic use on Native lands 
was prohibited without previous official sanction. In practice, 
however, where the land had been previously farmed and the 
striplings thereon were, as above explained, of but small economic 
value, this sanction was given as of course, and gratuitously, 
subject to the marking by the forest officer of any standard trees 
worthy of consideration, and thereafter the farmer could clear 
the land without any further trouble. 

In forest reserves stricter rules were enforced, but even here 
each village existing in a reserve had an adequate area of farm 
land allotted to it which could be cleared or used as the Natives 
liked. 

Forest guards watched over the observance of this legislation 
and reported breaches. 


TIMBER EXPORTS 


Z 
1900 : ; 3 ; : , ; A 7,013 
IQOI P : 4 ; : : 4 11,228 
1902 : . : é : : ; : 13,235 
1903 ‘ : . ; : ye As : 32,027 
1904 : ; = ‘ : : Z ; 59,132 
1905 cS A ; 5 s : 2 é 38,695 
1906 ; : : ¢ : ; 5 , 68,718 
1907 : : ; : : : : 69,241 
1908 , : ; : ; : ‘ - 77,054 
1909 , : Z 2 : ; : - 47,086 1 
I9QIO 4 : F F : A é ‘ 60,469 
IQII A A , - : A a 55,570 
1912 : : 5 : : : : - 78,007 
1913 5 : 5 : p , , - 105,440 


1The figures for these years refer to mahogany only; but as the 
value of other timber exported annually during these years was only 
£200 or thereabouts, it is more useful to confine the figures to mahogany. 
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RUBBER 


The rubber exported from S. Nigeria is partly wild and partly 
planted rubber. The following facts are material to be con- 
sidered. Firstly, the low price obtained for ‘Lagos Lump’ 
mixed with water and other impurities, which was usually little 
over 2s., whereas if properly purified and coagulated into ‘ bis- 
cuits’ double the price might be obtained. Secondly, that the 
largest export was in 1906. Since then it seems to have declined 
to the lowest amount in 1913. 

Thirdly, whether it is material to increase the cultivation 
of rubber, because when Natives take up rubber cultivation 
they relinquish the collection of palm produce, oil and kernels, 
wherein West Africa has a practical monopoly, to increase a 
product grown in many other places. The export of palm 
produce is much more important in value. 

Fourthly, in rubber planting, care has to be taken that the 
rubber planted is suitable to the country, e.g. the Government 
on expert advice from Kew planted a large area with Ceara 
rubber, Manipol Glazorri, which is the next best plant to the 
Pararubber. The plantation grew up vigorously and flourished, 
but it produced no latex; and the labour, time and capital 
were thrown away. 

The three best native wild-growing rubber trees are Funtumia 
elastica and the two vines or climbers known as Landolphia 
Owariensis and Clitandra elastica. 

Para rubber (Hevea brasiliensis), which is the best in the 
quality of the produce, in quick rate of growth and in rapid and 
complete recovering after tapping, is not indigenous to West 
Africa. Attempts have been made to introduce it, and there 
is no climatic difficulty, and where careful and skilled European 
supervision of the planting and tillage has been available, which 
is always difficult in respect of Natives doing for day wages 
work unfamiliar to them, the plantations have been successful, 
as, e.g., Miller Brothers’ rubber farm at Sapele. 

The Forestry Ordinance lays down rules as to the tapping 
of rubber; the half-herringbone and the V method, and the 
time and method of tapping the trees; but there were great 
practical difficulties in the supervision of tapping trees scat- 
tered at wide intervals in the forest. The so-called root rubber 
which can be extracted from the vines Landolphia Owariensis 
and Clitandra elastica should have been obtained by tapping, 
but unfortunately the Native frequently grubbed up the roots. 
This ignorant and excessive rubber-searching resulted in the 
destruction of a large proportion of the wild rubber in the forests. 

Several Native communities have established plantations 
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of Funtumia elastica, which have been successful, and herein the 
_ cultivation and tapping and the exclusion of trespassers is more 
easily attained. 
. The rough and faulty preparation of the rubber for the 
market in ‘Lagos Lump’ greatly depreciates its selling price ; 
it has been demonstrated that if the produce of the Native 
rubber is properly prepared for the market by coagulation into 
‘biscuits’, a price only 25 per cent. less than that of best rubber 
might be obtained. The Blue Book of 1906 (1908, Cd. 3999) 
contains an elaborate account of the conditions as to rubber. 
Since the Cameroons were taken, excellent Para rubber planta- 
tions made by the Germans have been found in good order. — 

Still in Nigeria rubber must be a small and secondary industry. 

The following are the statistics. 2 


RUBBER Exports } 


Ib. Value. Price per Ib, 

£ eee? § 
TOOO!. 2 ; s : : 2,251,315 137,289 — 
FOOT... : : o 1,740,156 106,925 — 
ROO s". 4 : 3 865,834 46,946 — 
1903. : ; ; - 1,177,803 61,816 — 
1904. ; ‘ : : 2,408,926 158,991 — 
19057. , 4 : é 2,842,831 226,387 — 
1906. : : . : 3,434,279 397,977 aes 
T9007). 1; : : : : 2,843,823 244,989 — 
1908. 3 4 F 4 1,222,203 — I 8 
1909. 2 = 2 2 1,388,009 109,075 Bien 
TOLIO 4 j : ; 2,634,000 — Bes 6 
sie et eae : = - 5 2,164,000 179,355 Qnn2 
LOLS es d : : 1,579,200 125,022 2A 
LOLS 2.- é 5 4 é 1,144,016 89,995 3 — 


MAIZE AND COCOA 


The export of coffee was practically nil. The cultivation 
of cocoa grew up in emulation of the great success of the Gold 
Coast cocoa export, and moreover it is a crop quickly coming 
into bearing, but the prices have sunk greatly; the main pro- 
duction was in the western or Lagos province. 

The export of maize is from the western or Lagos province. 


1The rubber exports from N. Nigeria are included, which average 
a third of the total. See Report for 1908, pp. 10 and 16, and 1911, p. 9. 

2 The years 1900-5 refer to the central and eastern provinces only, 
the western province being then Lagos Colony and Protectorate and 
described elsewhere. See Report for 1906, p. 30. : 

3 The export of rubber for 1925 was to the value of £108,239, so it 
was practically stationary. See post, p. 257. 
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Exports 
Maize. Cocoa. 
Quantity, Value. Quantity, Value. 
cwt. Ib. 
£ 
iSO Hee OR pee oo SS 2,709 
TOOK ee toe ens | NONE — 230,726 3,138 
1902560 « oes | TOWN — 392,305 3,676 
POOR es ke ee HOUtsICS — 288,614 3,652 
DO OA Piast io yee | | aos — 367,728 4,982 
MOOS ats Scat 2 tees emesis —_— 388,479 6,019 
OOO Fae ayer raid oats 261,480 37,386 1,619,987 27,054 
: ROLCY Lear eee Ure 197,820 = 2,089,225 47,840 
TQ0S eg | 30, 530 51,695 3,060,609 50,587 
LOOT sos ses 1) | 2035200 34,335 5,019,150 71,916 
TOU Reser sce by seas IO1,917 16,689 6,567,000 IOI,150 
TO) Tlosests thats ae n tae, Se 17,337 3,128 9,859,000 164,664 
I9l2 . « + - + | 157,979 28,713 7,594,000 130,542 
POUS es Pees e a ee ee 30,22 40,349 8,112,000 157,480 2 
COTTON 


Cotton has been for many centuries an indigenous crop in 
Nigeria, wherefrom native cloths of fine quality have been manu- 
factured for local use. 

But previous to 1900 there was practically none of the cotton 
crop exported. 

The British Cotton Growing Association, however, came to 
Nigeria to encourage the growth of cotton within the British 
Empire. European plantations run by native labour at day 
wages or paid piece-work were a failure, for the Native prefers 
to work on his own farm. But a fair measure of success followed 
when the Association offered to guarantee a fixed minimum price 
for seed cotton in order that the Native might be encouraged to 
cultivate by an assured permanent market for his crop. The 
price offered was ?d. per lb. for seed cotton, which was afterwards 
raised before the War to 1}d. This may seem lowin comparison 
with Liverpool prices, but owing to the low ginning out-turn and 
the high cost of transport, both inland and by sea, the price of 
1d. a lb. for seed cotton in Nigeria was equivalent to 6d. a lb. 
of cotton lint Liverpool. 

During the War the price given for seed cotton in Nigeria was 
raised to 21d. 

The B.C.G.A. also established ginneries in Nigeria for clean- 
ing cotton. A recent Report of the Empire Cotton Growing 
Committee, 1920, Cd. 523, gives a full account of Nigerian cotton 
growing. Considering, however, the highest export of Nigeria 
was 16,300 bales of 400 Ib. each in 1913, and out of 25 million 


* The value of cocoa exported in 1925 had risen to £1,483,764. See 
post, Pp. 257. 
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eS 500 lb. bales of the world’s cotton supply the British Empire 
_ produced just under a quarter, i.e. 6,231,000 bales of 500 Ib. 


_ each, Nigeria’s export produce is comparatively small. The 
_ following are the statistics: 


- 1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
IQIO 
IQII 
IQI2 
1913 


Cotton Lint. 


Cwt. 


10,272 
24,076 
36,513 
20,485 
44,937 
22,128 
19,984 
33,943 
56,796 


Cotton Seed. 

Value. Tons. Value. 

£ £ 
15,836 ae 3,577 
41,563 3,082 9,535 

eae 4,650 aR 
53,316 2,496 6,059 
103,270 4,802 II,405 
78,478 2,177 5,472 
66,935 1,908 4,577 
102,932 = 4,058 10,030 
159,223 5,887 14,332 


Or, giving the exports in bales of 400 lb. each, is as follows : 
IQIO IQII 1912 10913 


Southern 
Nigeria 
Northern 
Nigeria 
Total 


1906 §=1907 1908 
6,150 9,750 5,700 


1,000 500 500 


1909 


12,400 6,200 6,200 


400 


9,170 14,200 


400 400 2,600 2,000 


7,150 10,250 6,200 


12,800 6,600 6,500 11,770 16,2001 


Before entering on the imports into Nigeria, I will deal with 


the one article which was both exported and imported, Specie, 
so as to show the balance of trade. 


1900 
IQOL 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
IQIO 
IQIL 
IQI2 

* 1913 


SPECIE 
Export. Import. Balance. 
5 & 
131,834 210,803 — 
— 209,822 — 
— 164,088 — 
a 228,079 — 
148,325 289,577 <a 
— 198,176 =— 
130,802 599,566 468,764 
73,377 238,258 164,881 
54,924 432,940 378,016 
45,734 734,969 689,231 
37,367 446,106 408,739 
316,218 478,718 162,500 
254,731 870,068 613,337 
£) 2,887,468 
Annual |—————— 
Average £412,495 


1In 1926-7 the export was 50,208 bales; in 1925, 37,163 bales— 


B.T. Statistics. 


10 


See Chapter IX, post, p. 257. 
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The figures for the first seven years, 1900-6, are imperfect, 
but taking the last seven years it shows a balance of specie nearly 
£3,000,000 brought in ; expended on purchase of African Produce~ 
or in payment of wages to Natives, a solid influx of genuine and 
widespread prosperity. 


IMPORTS 


The next important matter to be discussed is the source 
of derivation of the Imports and the direction of the Exports, 
i.e. did Nigeria furnish a market for English manufactures and 
did it supply the Empire with raw materials ? 

In the Report for 1906, Appendix B, Diagrams 2 and 3 show 
the exports to and imports from the United Kingdom as compared 
with foreign countries. Germany had the control of the palm 
kernel exports, about three-quarters or more of the crop being 
shipped to Germany and a considerable amount of the palm oil 
being sent to France. In the import trade, Germany and Hol- 
land, taking the average of the three years 1904, 1905 and 1906, 
imported 12:04 and 7-76 per cent. of the total imports as compared 
with imports from the United Kingdom 75-97 and other countries 
4:23. But the imports from Germany were chiefly rum, and from 
Holland gin. 

The imports to Nigeria are, as in the other West African 
Colonies, mainly European manufactured goods, building mat- 
erials, food-stuffs and spirits. 

Full statistics of imports are given in the annual Blue Books 
of Southern Nigeria, which are available in the British Museum 
Library and elsewhere. But the system of classification is not 
uniform in the successive Blue Books and therefore it is difficult 
to make comparisons; so I have taken the more important 
heads of imports from the Blue Book of 1913, dividing them into 
quantities and the respective value of commercial and Govern- 
ment imports; and contrasting and comparing the imports of 
1906 with the imports of 1913. 

It will be seen that in these eight years, the imports have 
more than doubled, i.e. from £3,148,268 in 1906 to £6,566,260 
commercial imports in 1913, irrespective of £635,559 Government 
imports in 1906. 

It is also noticeable that many of the imports are of articles 
of luxury for Native use, e.g. kola nuts, apparel, jewellery, 
perfumery, showing the comfort of Native life. 
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IMPORTS IN IQI3 
ee of i iit in 1913 as compared with 1906 


Quantity. 
1913. 

“OCEASS-1 
Food, Drink, 

Tobacco 
Bread and Biscuit 60,067 cwt. ~ 
Fish A 90,975 cwt. 
Grain, Rice and 

Flour — 

Kola Nuts 80,683 centals 
Salt 730,746 cwt. 
Spirits 4,635,274 Imp. gal. 
Tobacco . : — 

Other Foods and 


Drink 
Total, including 
inteva alia the 
following prin- 
cipal articles : 
Aerated Waters . 


117,539 doz. bot. 


Commercial,| GOVern- 


1913. 


£ 


52,389 
134,998 


124,488 
117,323 
64,734 


452,729 
230,962 


290,708 


151,325 
32,076 


Ale 606 Imp. gal. 
Beer 51,958 doz. gal. 
Porter Z 71,096 doz. pts. 
Wines: Claret 14,745 Imp. gal. 
Other kinds 51,021 Imp. gal. 
Sparkling _ 2,984 Imp. gal. 
Butter 96,500 lb. 
Cheese. 43,172 |b. 
Meat eget 8,817 cwt. 
Provisions, fresh 12,833 pkgs. 
Provisions, other 132,656 pkgs. 
Sugar . 38,589 cwt. 
Tea 68,174 lb. 
CLASS 2 
Raw Materials and 
articles mainly 
unmanufactured 
Coal de 84,652 tons 
Kerosene and 
Lamp Oils . 3,955,227 Imp. gal. 


Wood and Timber, 
rough-hewn, 
sawn or plain . 

Miscellaneous, 
including Real 
Madras Corals 
and other Oils. 


CLASS 3 
Articles wholly or 
mainly manu- 
factured : 


4,534,263 ft. 


3,752 


ment. 


2,045 


139 


Imports in 
1906. Value. 


iS 


13,434 
2,257 


59,593 * 

59,973 

39,073 
301,738 
118,310 
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IMPORTS IN I1913—continued 


Pe Pas Sei oe lbs i Ie es SR Pe MS, So ee SPREE Nei ASS Lhe SA ER ee 


Apparel 

Army Ammunition 

Beads . 

Chemical Drugs, 
Dyes and 
Colours . 

Coopers’ stores 

Cutlery, Hardware, 
Implements, 
Instruments 

Earthenware, 
Glassware . 

Furniture. . 

Iron and Steel, 
Manufactures 
thereof . 

Other Metals and 
Manufactures 
thereof . 

Machinery 

Railway Carriages 
and Trucks, 
Motor-cars, 
Cycles, Carts, 
total a 

i.e., Railway Car- 

riages. {£76,417 
Motor-cars 13,844 
Cycles and 

parts . 

SO4Ds.. 1 

Umbrellas 

Yarns and Textile 
Fabrics : 

(1) Cotton 

(2) Woollen 

(3) Silk 

(4 

(5 


21,481 


) Bags and such 
) Other materials 

Miscellaneous : 
including inter 
alia the follow- 
ing principal 
articles : 

Boats and Canoes 

Books and 
Printed Matter 

Cement 

Engine Stores 


Quantity. 
1913. 


7,927 pkgs. 


1,189,823 lb. 


116,865 pkgs. 


7,120 pkgs. 
9,803 pkgs. 


16,162 pkgs. 


94,835 cwt. 
228,901 nos. 


323,275 lb. 
561,814 lb. 
340,152 doz. 


68 nos. 


18,071 tons 


— 


Commercial. pers 
1913. 1913. 
£ £ 
87,431 797 
29,619 11,537 
63,489 = 
42,408 | 14,864 
173,255 =a 
137,390 | 17,467 
26,792 1,655 
23,350 2,514 
215,707 | 152,370 
55,590 5,843 
53,603 | 103,749 
36,984 | 81,805 
65,808 1,053 
17,277 25 
1,749,080 | 4,432 
27,490 1,619 
82,008 — 
93,965 242 
13,948 | 3,246 
208,255 | 113,101 
21,250 
12,852 
34,305 
21,836 


Imports in 
1906. Value. 


£ 
eneas 


18,230 


16,267 
91,355 


23,347 
15,981 


760,814 
17,959 
60,316 
35,202 
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IMPORTS IN 1913—continued . 


Govern- 


uantity. Commercial. i 
2 pee ea og ppg ee re 
913 
if é £ 
ewellery and Plate _— : 
eee Manu- a. eee 

dactures.- —_ 16,48 8,42 
MaunNches >... I7 nos. ars ieee 
Matches ed — 19,791 9,867 
Musical Instru- 

Ments ei si. 5 — 4,784 2,606 ~ 
Perfumery cin ts — 19,370 5,124 
Stationery ... —_ 29,696 15,275 
Wood and Timber [1,446,591 sup. ft. ® 16,964 — 
Wood and Timber 

made into Doors 

and Shutters . — 9,128 — 

CLass 4 
Miscellaneous, 

including parcel 

Posts fe e's = 82,485 2,119 -- 
Packages, Freight, 

Insurance . . — 639,837 | 68,789 | 306,701 

CLASS 5 
Bullion and Speci 
GUN ON Seen. —— 7,541 = re 
SPCCle es |: — 864,660 5,407 | 300,951 


Total . £16,566,260 | 635,559 |3,148,268 


RAILWAY AND NAVIGATION OF THE NIGER 


The railway from Lagos to Ibadan, 126 miles, was opened on 
4 March 1901. Considerable discussion arose as to its con- 
tinuation, which is detailed in two Blue Books, 1906 (Cd. 3099), 
Vol. 78 ; 1909 (Cd. 4523), Vol. 60; and the subsequent cost of con- 
struction up to date is related in Blue Book, 1913 (Cd. 287), Vol. 58. 
The delay and opposition to the pushing forward of the Lagos- 
Ibadan railway as the trunk line to Northern Nigeria arose from 
several circumstances—lack of sufficient revenue; that the 
country north of the Niger was very imperfectly known; that 
Ilorin, the next large town, was in Northern Nigeria; that the 
harbour of Lagos was closed by a less than 1o0-foot bar, whereas 
there was a 19-foot bar at Forcados, and the Governor of Northern 
Nigeria advocated the use of the Niger as far as it was practically 
navigable up to Baro or some place close to it, whence Sir F. 
Lugard stated a railway could be made at the figure of £1,400 a 
mile, which was impossibly low. 
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For the immediate extension of the railway from Ibadan to 


Ilorin there were two available routes: the western, via Oyoand 


Ogbomosho, about 100 miles ; and the eastern route, via Oshogbo, - 
about 27 miles longer. However, on the despatch of the Governor 
of Lagos, Sir William McGregor, dated 23 December Igor, 
pointing out that the eastern route passed through the richer and 
more densely populated country and along a palm zone, the 
eastern route was adopted ; and this decision was justified by the 
results. 

But owing to lack of revenue construction was not then 
proceeded with. 7 

However, when the revenue of Lagos rose and the amalga- 
ation with Southern Nigeria was decided on, in November 1904 
an extension to Oshogbo was sanctioned and the line was opened 
for traffic to Oshogbo on 22 April 1907. Meanwhile in Decem- 
ber 1906 sanction was given for extension to Ilorin. In 1906 
the joint revenue of the amalgamated Lagos and Southern 
Nigeria was over a million sterling and there was justification 
for a more forward policy of development. 

In 1907 there was appointed High Commissioner of Northern 
Nigeria Sir Percy Girouard, an officer of the Royal Engineers of 
great experience and authority in railway construction, whose 
opinion naturally had great weight with the Secretary of State. 

The obvious course of progress would have been to continue 
the railway which was being constructed to Ilorin, at the sole cost 
of Southern Nigeria, to Jebba, Zungeru, Zaria and Kano, which 
were all practically in a straight line. This would have developed 
Northern Nigeria, or at least the richer parts of it known as the 
Northern Emirates, though it would not have developed the 
central and eastern provinces of Southern Nigeria, or the south- 
east of Northern Nigeria. 

The Secretary of State, however, in February 1907 expressed 
the view : 

‘ There was good ground for the opinion that railway construc- 
tion should be undertaken in Northern Nigeria independently of 
the extension from the south,’ and therefore the Secretary of 
State decided that a railway should be made from Baro, on the 
Niger east bank, a place about equidistant from Lokoja and 
Jebba and 69 miles above Lokoja. Baro was selected as the river 
terminus because, as it was said, it was at a point above Lokoja 
sufficiently accessible to navigation, and the engineering difficulties 
were less than at any other point between Baro and the mouth 
of the Kaduna. The railway was to be made from Baro along 
the valley of the Bako River and to join the Lagos-Ilorin- Jebba 
line in the vicinity of Zungeru. 

In August 1907 the Secretary of State, with the concurrence 
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_ of the Treasury, decided that the two lines should be proceeded 
with simultaneously, i.e. the extension from Ilorin to Zungeru 
_ crossing the Niger at Jebba by a train ferry, to be replaced ulti- 
mately by a railway bridge, and the line starting from Baro, the 
loan for both lines to be raised on the credit of Southern Nigeria ; 
_ and to this the Governor of Southern Nigeria, Sir Walter Egerton, 
reluctantly consented, while pointing out that it was a sacrifice for 
Southern Nigeria to finance a railway-cum-river route in competi- 
tion with the Lagos-Kano line. 

The construction of the Baro line was based on the assump- 
tion of the navigability of the Niger to Baro, which was not 
justified by facts. During two months in the autumn onthehigh ~ 
Niger, steamers drawing 12 feet can come up to Baro; though 
there is always the risk that owing to a sudden fall of the river 
the steamer may become bar-bound till the rise of the Niger in the 
ensuing year. But outside these two months the navigability 
of the Niger cannot be depended upon, though below Lokoja and 
the confluence of the Niger and Benue there is more water than 
above the confluence. The truth is that the bed of the Niger, 
made by the autumn flood, is too large for the water at other 
times and consequently bars and shallows are formed with only 
2 feet of water on them. 

In 1913 I personally went by steamer down the Niger from 
Baro to Burutu, starting early 6 April, and I did not arrive till 
II p.m., 15 April, owing to the steamer being continually aground 
and for many hours. 

However, Mr. Shalford reported that in the 250 miles of the 
Niger from Burutu to Lokoja ‘ only 7 miles would have to be 
dredged to maintain a six-foot channel all the year round.} 
This, in my opinion, renders nugatory any transport policy for 
the northern portion of Nigeria based upon railways from the 
sea.” : 

On this despatch of Sir P. Girouard, dated 30 May 1907, 
the Baro-Kano railway was sanctioned and a steamer dredger 
at the cost of £25,000 sent out to improve the Niger. 

The Governor of Southern Nigeria, however, pointed out as 
to river dredging ‘ that in clearing away a shallow at one place, 
it is very probable a shallow may be created in another, for the 
clearing away of shoals means the lowering of the level of the 
. river at all points above for a considerable distance.’ 

There is an obvious difference between dredging the bar of a 
tidal estuary, where the water is approximately the same level on 
either side of bar, to clearing away a shallow in a river with 
however gentle a fall, for the shallow acts as a weir holding 
up the water, which sinks when the weirisremoved. Experience 


1 Blue Book, 1909, Vol. 60, p. 64. 
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proved that the result of the dredging was more or less a failure. 


In 191 the lowest depth at Lokoja was 3 feet, and in 1912 3 feet ‘} 
6 inches. On the Lokoja-Baro section the lowest depth in Ig12 — 


was only 2 inches, and in 1913 the official report frankly states: 


‘For the fourth year in succession dredging operations have been 
systematically carried out in the Lokoja-Baro section of the River Niger. 
It was hoped that a navigable channel for large stern-wheelers in this 
section might thus be maintained throughout the dry season, but it has 
now been demonstrated that this is quite impossible when the Niger is 
unusually low and the experiment will not be continued.’ 


The season during which the branch boats reached Baro was 
in 1913 less than 2 months, the first arriving on 1 September 
and the last leaving 21 October, and the amount of cargo handled 
was only 7,164 tons. The effect of dredging is always problem- 
atical and miscalculation is pardonable. 

- There are, however, apparent inconsistencies between the 
Reports sent to the Colonial Office in support of the Baro railway, 
viz. ‘the complete absence of vock’ in the navigation between 
Somabro and Baro.! In truth there is much rocky channel 
below Lokoja, and when the transport of material for the Baro 
railway was started in 1908 it ‘ began disastrously with the 
wrecking of the S.S. ‘‘ Bassa” on the Kuka Rock below Lokoja, on 
22 July. Out of her cargo of 785 tons of sleepers, rails, tools, etc., 
200 tons were salved soon after, but unfortunately out of the 
earthwork tools so urgently needed very little was recovered.’ 2 

To return, however, to the actual railway construction, the 
railway from Lagos was actually opened to Horin, 246 miles from 
Lagos, on 27 August 1908 ; and to Jebba, 306 miles from Lagos, a 
year later in August 1909. Meanwhile work had been started 
from Baro which was pushed on simultaneously with the Lagos 
extension. A junction was effected with the Lagos railway at 
Minna 38 miles from Zungeru and 467 miles from Lagos. The 
whole line was opened to Kano on 3 November rgor1z.? Kano is 
356 miles from Baro and 700 miles from Lagos. The traffic 
across the Niger at Jebba was carried on by a train ferry; and 
unexpected difficulties having been found in the foundation, the 
railway bridge was not opened till 1915. 

In 1911 the Bauchi light railway of 2 feet 6 inch gauge was 
begun, to reach the plateau of the tin-area. 

The Baro-Kano Railway and Bauchi light railway was con- 
structed by Northern Nigeria, but after completion the whole of 


1Mr. Shalford’s Report, Blue Book, 1909, Vol. 60, p. 102, and see 
D. 74,020. Rocks *, 


* Blue Book, 1909, Vol. 60, p. 151 
* See Northern Nigeria Report for 1910-11. App. 2 in Construction 
of Lagos Railway ; see Sir F. Lugard’s Report, 1920, Cd. 468, par. 6. 
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the lines were in 1912 put under the same administration as the 
Lagos-Minna Railway and Nigerian Railway. 

The figures for 1912 and 1913, when the railways were com- 
pleted with the exception of the Bauchiextension, are as follows: 


1gI2. 1913. Receipts. 
Mean Mileage operated. . gi2 924. 4 
Number of Passengers carried tse Zs i,t Di ih dig Sete er 132,567 
Motor Service and Sundry . . Bit Pia eaiees 14,066 
Public Goods Traffic exclu- 
eave Ot. Gov, Traiic .-,  .--- i. Tons: 174,957 . 500,288 
; ; Gross receipts . 646,921 | 
Working expenditure . . £354,875, £385,130... . 385,130 
Net receipts. . 261,791 
; Z Interest on Pub- 
Capital Expenditure up to 31/3/12 lic Debt Rly. . 216,567 
Sinking Fund . 29,951 
246,518 
Lagos Railway 4,230,142 
Baro-Kano Rly. {1,3 361243 } £5:586.435 
Sirplus 22. £15,373 


The Baro-Kano Railway was 356 miles, and the capital 
expenditure of £1,356,293 works out at £3,800 per mile. The 
Lagos Railway of 307 miles at the capital expenditure of 
£4,230,142 works out at £13,000 a mile, or, putting the two lines 
together, at £6,200 per mile. 

The third-class fare was one farthing a mile, except the 
first 200 miles of the Lagos Railway, when it was a halfpenny a 
mile. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the railway in the last year 
before the War gave a surplus over working expenses and debt 
charges. The only criticism is that in a self-governing Colony 
the representatives of the trading classes would have insisted on a 
reduction of freights. 


Lacos BAR 


The great impediment to the development of Lagos was the 
shallow bar, the depth of water being only 9g feet 9 inches in 
1g06 and 1907, and sometimes less; and further the bar was 
treacherous, frequently shifted, and there was usually bad surf 


1Blue Book, 1913, Vol. 58, p. 287. Comparing the construction cost 
with that of other Crown Colony railways, the Nigerian railways were 
economically made. See Col. F.. A. Hammond’s Report, 1924. 
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so that vessels often grounded and were sometimes wrecked 
thereon. Frequently the bad bar flag is raised and at times the 
bar was actually impassable. The consequence of this was that 
all cargo had to be transhipped into and from the ocean-going 
steamers into branch boats, the transhipment being usually 
effected in Forcados, where the ocean steamers and branch boats 
could lie side by side insmooth water ; or in Lagos roads, where, 
the wave movement being too strong to allow this, cargo was 
ferried across between the ocean steamers and branch steamers 
in surf boats. The cost of this transhipment was a minimum 
5s. a ton, but really was near 12s. 6d. a ton. 

The bar was surveyed in 1892 and 1898 by Messrs. Coode 
& Matthews, who reported in favour of training banks and moles, 
each 7,000 feet long, on the east and west of the lagoon entrance, 
but owing to the estimated cost of the works, £792,000, subse- 
quently increased to £897,000, and the difficulty of the trans- 
port of the stone for the moles which would have to be brought 
60 miles, it was decided that the revenue of Lagos, which at that 
time was only about £200,000, did not financially justify the 
outlay. 

In 1r904 the consideration was renewed, and in 1905 and 
1906, the revenue of Lagos in the former year being over half a 
million, and in 1906, with an amalgamation of S. Nigeria, over a 
million. It was decided to dredge the bar and also to construct a 
portion of the eastern mole, 3,800 feet in length, as supplementary 
to dredging, and on 15 September 1906 the Secretary of State 
sanctioned an expenditure of {150,000 thereon.? 

In May 1907 the steam dredger Egerton, costing £50,000, 
arrived at Lagos, and the bar draught was increased to 10 feet 
6 inches by the end of 1907,° and by the end of 1908 the depth 
had been increased to 13 feet.* 

The stone for the mole had to be brought by train from 

Abeokuta, at Iddo it was transferred in barges to the signal 
station wharf, where it was lifted by the crane and transferred by 
trucks to the tipping point ; the first tipping was June 1908. 

The mole commenced near the signal station, but would not 
reach the sea until 2,400 feet had been constructed, and till then it 
would not have any effect on the entrance of the harbour®: up 
till the end of 1908 only 920 feet had been constructed,® so up 
a then the deepening of the bar draught was the result of dredging 
alone. 


In 1909 another dredger, the Sandgrouse, arrived; and by 


1See Blue Book, 1905, Cd. 2787, Series, 1906, Vol. 78. 

2See Blue Book, 1909, Cd. 4523, Vol. 60, pp. 7 and 124. 

’ Report for 1907, p. 28. * Report for 1908, p. 35. 
* Blue Book, 1909, Vol. 60, p. 126. ¢ Report for 1908, Pp. 35: 
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_ the end of the year the draught over the bar was 14 feet. The 
_ eastern mole by the end of the year had just reached the sea, 

_ being constructed to 2,409 feet. Preparations had been made for 
_ commencing the western mole. The eastern mole was practically 


completed to 7,315 feet by the end of 1913, but until the western 


mole began to extend long enough to exercise its influence in 


1917 and 1918, the bar shallowed annually under the heavy 
surf prevalent during the autumn known as the bad bar season. 
The following table shows the official bar draught : 


Minimum. Maximum, 
1907 - 4 : : : ; 9 0 Ili<0 
1908 é 5 A : A Z pee 6) I3 0 
1909 4 . e 5 2 I2 0 14 0 
I9IO : = : ; ; eat oso) I5 Oo 
IQII ’ - Z i < 3 EL Ae6 16 0 
IQI2 4 5 ; 5 ; é Oa) 16 6 
nO) ie ede . A ; : 2-0 18 o 
IQI4 = 2 3 + : - I3 6 19 0 
IQI5 : ; : 3 A 2 130 L710 
1916 : - : ; 5 4 I5 oO 19 6 
1917 A 2 5 : , : Ig 6 20 0 
1918 ‘ 2 5 C : Z 20 Oo 2I Oo 


The dredgers were used for swamp reclamation as well as 
deepening the bar draught. The Sandgrouse could carry 2,000 


tons on 15 feet draught and could pump in this amount of sand 


in 50 minutes ; and was fitted so that she could pump the sand out 
ashore, and in fact 160,000 tons of clean hard sand were pumped 
on the golf links by Koko Maiko swamp, so that some 20 acres 
were raised 3 to 5 feet above swamp level. There had been 
previous reclamation of swamps, but the work was done at 
considerable expense and was insufficiently completed, so that 
the land was not adequately raised and it was covered by too 
thin a layer of soil so that there was shrinkage and settlement and 
a depression appeared where a pool formed.4 These dredgers 
were furnished with large pipes whereby sand in solution could 
be distributed a half-mile or even more away from the ship. 


VITAL STATISTICS AND SANITATION 


The following are the European vital statistics from 1901 to 
1906 for the Protectorate of Southern Nigeria exclusive of Lagos 


’ in the Western Province. There are no vital statistics for 


Southern Nigeria since 1906, except for the Lagos and Ebute 
Metta Registration District (see Chapter II, pp. 66, 67, and 


1 Report for 1909, p. 29. 2 Report for 1913, p. 29. 
3 Report for 1909, p. 30. 
4 Professor Simpson’s Report (1909), Cmd. 4718, Vol. 61, pp. 16 and 71. 
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Chapter IX, pp. 245-250); for the statistics previous to Igor, | 
see Chapter IV, p. 121. | 
Previous to 1906 but little anti-mosquito or sanitary measures 
were taken in the Protectorate beyond the clearing of the hillat 
Old Calabar and the erection thereon of excellent bungalows _ 
for the officials as described in Professor Simpson’s Report. 


European Vital Statistics + 


Year. Number. Died. Death-rate é 
per 100. 4 
IOOr = ; : . 5 ba SCY 17 42°82 3 
TOO ==. 4 ; 2 é - 404 sip 27°22 t 
1903. 2 ; : , - 460 12 26:08 ; 
1904—.—.. ; : + 5 - 500 19 38 i 
1905. : A 5 5 ESS a 22°5 
1906. 5 . Z A O22 18 28:93 


The sanitary measures against malaria were first begun 
at Lagos in 1900, and the excellent work begun by Sir W. Mc- 
Gregor at Lagos and Sir C. Macdonald, and Sir R. Moor at Old 
Calabar and elsewhere within the Protectorate of South Nigeria, 
were vigorously continued by Sir Walter Egerton. 

The anti-malaria work carried out at all stations is summarized 
thus : 

Destruction of mosquito breeding-grounds and larve. 

Use of kerosene oil on standing water. 

Clearing of bush. 

Reclamation of swamps and filling in of depressions 

Use of anti-mosquito wire-gauze netting for rooms and houses. 

Use of quinine as a prophylactic.? 

In 1909, Professor W. J. Simpson was instructed by the 
Colonial Office to visit West Africa and investigate on the sani- 
tary conditions of the towns in West Africa, and the Report? 
he produced gives a thorough account of the existing sanitary 
condition at Sierra Leone and the Gold Coast, and in S. Nigeria 
he describes Lagos, Burutu, Warri, and Old Calabar. He did not 
visit Northern Nigeria. 

He pointed out that the usual defects which he found every- 
where were water-holes and ponds for water supply, and pools 
formed by excavation for construction of mud huts and absence of 
goodsurface drainage whereby water accumulated during the rainy 
season. Wherever there is stagnant water, therein do mosquitoes 
breed. A factory at Lagos was found to be peculiarly unhealthy 
and the indwellers continually suffered from fever, and the cause 
was then traced to its being surrounded by walls having broken 
bottles fixed on top and in these bottles water lodged and mos- 


1 Report for 1905 and 1906. * Report for 1907, p. 23. 
’ Blue Book, 1909, Cd. 4718, Vol. 61. 
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_ quitoes bred. Also he pointed out that there was unnecessary 
_ crowding when there was plenty of unoccupied land, and the 
_ existence of rank vegetation close to dwellings. Also that when 
_ a new town was created, as e.g. Sekondi, no streets were laid out 


and no plan drawn up. 


The sanitary measures, he said, need only be concentrated 
on the towns and rest-houses between them, and camps for sur- 
veys and construction of railways. For new centres, he recom- 


_ mended a building scheme, a water supply protected from mos- 


quitoes and pollution, the prevention of digging pits and holes 
and the filling up of pools, and mosquito brigades to oil pools 
and remove long grass which harboured mosquitoes. He also — 
recommended a Special Sanitary Organization to carry out with 
authority a settled policy, the department.to be a branch of, but 
separate in its functions from, the Medical Staff, though under the 
Principal Medical Officer. 

Legal powers were to be enacted for building laws and to 
pull down insanitary dwellings, to fill up excavations and prevent 
them being formed, to compel the owners of unoccupied land 
in town boundaries and for 400 yards beyond to keep it clear of 
undergrowth and long grass, and maintain it free from nuisances ; 
and to treat all breeding grounds of mosquitoes as nuisances with 
penalties for their retention. 

The Secretary of State also appointed a Departmental Com- 
mittee to inquire into sanitation, and on their Report and on 
that of Professor Simpson decided that there should be an advisory 
committee to the Colonial Office to give expert advice on matters 
of tropical medicine and hygiene. 

He also decided that in each colony there should be a Special 
Sanitary Officer subordinate to the Principal Medical Officer, but 
his chief assistant in sanitary matters, and with power to issue 
instructions on sanitary questions to district medical officers.* 

The defects noticed by Professor Simpson in swamp reclama- 
tions at Lagos were remedied in 1909. The golf links area was 
raised in 1909 from 3 to 5 feet by means of Dredger Sandgrouse 
as above mentioned. In the following years the usual anti- 
malaria precautions were taken, e.g. the regular use of quinine 
by officials, and the suppression of mosquito-breeding places, 
including dumping of old tins and pots and the use of kerosene 


_ for oiling pools which could not be drained away. This was done 


not only at Lagos but at all out-stations ; also houses were made 

mosquito-proof. Anti-mosquito measures were steadily carried 

on and with success. Two sanitary officers were appointed as 

recommended. The work resulted in the gradual eradication or 

rather minimization of mosquitoes and the lowering of the death- 
1 Blue Book, 1909, Ed. 4720, Vol. 6z, Despatch of Secretary of State. 
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rate, as may be seen in the vital statistics in Chapter II, pp. 66, 
67, and Chapter IX, pp. 245-250. 


METEOROLOGY 
Rainfall and Climate 


The rainfall in the coastal districts is much heavier than 
in the interior; the following are the statistics of maximum 
and minimum rainfall. 


Rainfall. 
Year. Maximum at Minimum at 
1906. : : : . 251-49 Ekwanga 40°92 Olokomeji 
1907— =. : : : . 216-46 Opobo 32°82 Shaki 
I9g08.. : : - . 160-36 Bonny 17°85 Shaki 
TOO: : 2 x . 165:97 Brass 12°31 Ifon 
FOL Ss. : : : . 148-92 Akassa I-45 Ogbomosho 
TOPIC - : ; . 203-47 Bonny 39°49 Bonny 
EQE2 ==. - . 178-41 Bonny 27°86 Ibadan 
FOIrS= =; Fi s : . 243-96 Forcados 36:58 Olokomeji 


It will be seen that all the maximum rainfalls are at the river 
mouths; the minimum rainfalls (with the exception of Ifon 
up-country in the Eastern Province) are the northerly stations 
in the Western Province. 

Details of the monthly rainfall in 1906 at numerous stations 
in all three provinces are given in Report on Blue Book for 1906, 
Pp. 55; and similar details for 1905 as to Eastern and Central 
Provinces are given in the Report on Blue Book for 1905, p. 32. 
The rainy season is generally the English summer months, but 
November is also a rainy month at Old Calabar. 

The following are statistics of rainfalls at Lagos and at the 
provincial headquarters of the Central Province Warri and 
Eastern Province Old Calabar. 

It may be said the average for Northern Nigeria is from 30 
inches to 40 inches rainfall. 


Rainfall 
Year. Lagos. Ibadan. Old Calabar. Warri. 
BR Sogn 5) Sa Se Ra a ee = — _— 
BS eon ta ne a AS ent RS Nae ee RE a — = 
ENOS Mag ate Sele Soe See 79°75 —_ — = 
REAR MUSOU) Si Se ears —_— — a 
BOOP See Ske SR Re ene — —_ — 
PEO Ce ks ine Sp ee Os2O — — — 
Stoo Rea ete eee t Eber or eee RES ES —- 105 — 
BS ee es gS Sea ae RE — II5 —_ 
IQOI . SO eee EEL ACO — 126 — 
1902 . ee samen tenis GS sh sy tGou 50°32 156 _ 
DOO Fie iat eel) kev ts yA ee SAO 39°40 140 —_ 
TOOM ie nat): ss: en dap 45°87 132 —_ 
QOS ey series fee) eins ie ERA OLS leek 47°52 167 _ 


1) 7 iti as SURES AE PI 46:40 156 
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ake . Rainfall—continued 


pay ear. Lagos. Ibadan. Old Calabar. Warri. 

_ 1907 SE eae tees rer © oh. 59a O40 38-26 129 87-58 

MMe herder oan 4, 5 6098 — 132-78 104'05 

IE Ne eer iret 6 ef ies) a > 302 “OF5O — I150:24 I04:07 

BLOM Me ere ie at ey er 5 ee OOAR — 102:50 107-63 
EE ao) die 88 ahs co he OF" OS 39°49 121:87 13040 
etiam mr ait 8 th 8 SS) ng gs 2 OP5O 27°86 95°10 I10°37 
DING al se ae eae enema oe) 19:19 128-84 112-16 
ee es eS Rg 42:2 129 107'5 


The rainfall for various outstations in 1906 and 1913 is as 
follows : 


Western Province 


EE aa rere dias lane ae OR aay <cY: e Cee CY (a) 
eee 6 6) eh yg Bee Oe GE OOG = B34 
et A ely on apap pd). 08 ees Sa, « F:EOOO. 72 OOS 
SOMONE iy. oR wee 5 ie ODO” -AOrOD 
BPMN eS ib yi chet ea ig a, EQOO == B80. O14: Beale 
eR oie hay er ei TQ06. aos 
I OMe aie ret ws aetna raf oP Radarh te, ee LOOO Se AOs00 
Ora ies Fhe ales. bop ee TOOO cee eo 
SON ch BS CRI i ete meme gt AO1 0) Sie eee EY 
Central Province 
< DASSS2) OYE, - Spiga ea ceca rere Kee) Cimber] 
PROM CLEY ot wel oes, pees (res get, «es L900. -98-30,a1013 75 
HEORCACOS aero cnc nes els et in OOO 98-93 
ONILEST Vat rmeres gasses lees) oe Fe AQOOT  GO2T,, LOLS 05-74 
Sapele ee en ee te eth Sat! P48 EOOO! = “TOO"09 
Eastern Province 
Afikpo eee ete PG nao ig = Me, = OOO 90:77 
Bende ee i rea Pr rote) ot aL QDOn.* (87208 
PD OUiv ee nemeeun Maire hs) | hy) LOOO <_ 142226 
SV OUTA Mr oM ener e ven Miah 2M sg ee |) LQOO., SOE 4, TOT? 7035 
Temperature 


The heat of West Africa in the Coastal Districts is by no means 
so hot as India in the hot weather ; the thermometer rarely goes 
above go0° in the shade, and I have known it 117° at Allahabad, 
where I was quartered in 1916. 

The following is the temperature of Lagos: 


Mean Shade. 
Temperature. Highest. Lowest. 

TOOO MMe sete eos t =o OOPS 

BOO ie cae hens Pale as COMA. 96 February 68 August 
POOS Mamet eon rey ile) ty OOPS 94 March 69 January 
LOOM Ge Perio e611) OOT7. 93 March 68 January 
LQ EOW pelea Cricin |Ailetes ts) Or 93 March 65 January 
TORU gM eelemt enitvet utes. FOO 93 july 65 January 
EOQU2 ce noma oe ee” of OLR 98 November 69 June 
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The temperature of Old Calabar differs so little from that of — 
Lagos that it is unnecessary to insert statistics of monthly, mean, 
highest or lowest temperature which can be found (Report on 
Blue Book for 1900, p. 19 ; 1902, p. 34 ; 1903, p. 31, and Appendix 
G, 1904, p. 34, with figures as to Asaba, Benin, Bonny and 
Sapele ; and 1905, p. 36). 

The chief towns of the three provinces were Lagos for the 
Western, Warri for the Central, and Old Calabar for the Eastern 
Province. Old Calabar had been the capital of the Niger Coast — 
Protectorate, and here Sir Claude Macdonald had initiated the 
most excellent and satisfactory improvement and sanitation 
works. 

It is situated about 25 miles from the sea near the junction 
of Cross and Old Calabar Rivers, is most picturesque and stands ~ 
on high land. Originally the traders lived in hulks moored in 
the stream, not being allowed to live on shore; but as conditions 
became more peaceful they built factories, warehouses and resi- 
dences on the narrow strip of land between the river and the hills 
which is known as Beach Town. 

Sir Claude Macdonald had the hill behind the beach cleared 
of wood and scrub and erected thereon bungalows for the officials. 
These are well away from the Native houses and are comfortable 
and substantial. The site is healthy and commands beautiful 
views. Good surface drains have been made to carry off the 
rainwater. The photographs attached to Professor Simpson’s 
Report give a truthful and pleasant representation of this natur- 
ally beautiful town, which has been constantly improved. 

Lagos, as above explained, has been greatly improved by the 
filling up of swamps, but European and Native houses are so 
intermingled that segregation is impracticable; except perhaps 
in the reclaimed golf links, which are Government property, and 
of course in the new quarter at Ikoyi. 
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VI 
THE UPPER NIGER TILL 1886 


Expeditions up the Niger—Mungo Park—Lander—Macgregor Laird— 

_ Baikie on the Niger, 1857-64—Lokoja Consulate, 1864-9—Simpson’s 

Report, 1871—Onitsha Outrage—Fighting and Trade on the Niger from 
1878. 


EXPEDITIONS UP THE NIGER 


HE history of Northern Nigeria may be divided into 
three parts: first, the period of exploration beginning 
with Mungo Park; second, the rule of the Royal Niger 

_ Company, from the grant of the Charter in 1886 till its revocation 
on 31 December 1899; and thirdly, direct administration by the 
_ Crown, from 1 July 1900 down to I January 1914, when Northern 
and Southern Nigeria were amalgamated. 

The British were not only first in time of discovery, but Mungo 
Park, Lander, Barth, Clapperton and Denham were official 
persons sent by the British Government. 

The Niger has an African name of Joliba or Quorra ; its great 
tributary, the Binue, or Benue, is called the Tchadda. 

The Niger Delta, or the Oil Rivers, had been visited by 

_ European traders since the early part of the sixteenth century ; 
_ but none of the ships had gone up from the sea farther than tidal 
influence reached, say, 20 or 30 miles inland. It was not known 
' where the stream rose or what was its course. 


Munco PARK 


The first European to see the Niger beyond tidal waters was 
the Scotsman, Mungo Park. He was despatched in 1795 by a 
learned society, the African Society of London, with instructions 
to ascertain the course and if possible the rise and termination 
of that river. He started inland from the Gambia and reached 
Sego on the Niger in July 1796 and descended the river to Silla, 
whence he returned to Gambia overland and reached England 
in 1799. I will quote his words: 


| ‘Looking forward, I saw with infinite pleasure the great object of 
| my mission, the long-sought-for, majestic Niger, glittering to the morning 
sun, as broad as the Thames at Westminster and flowing slowly #o the 
eastward. I hastened to the brink, and having drunk of the water, lifted 
il 153 
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up my personal thanks in prayer to the Great Ruler of all things for having ; 


thus far crowned my endeavour with success.’ 


Park had thus explored the Niger for about 250 miles of its 
course between its source and Timbuctoo, and had collected 
information as to places he did not visit. But Park was not 
satisfied with this measure of success. 

In 1805 he was despatched by the Government with a captain’s 
commission, £5,000 funds and an escort, his instructions being 
‘ to pursue the course of the river to the utmost possible direction 
to which it can be traced to establish communication and inter- 
course with the different nations on the bank’. He reached the 
Niger on 19 August at Banbahoo, longitude 3° 30’ W., with only 
II survivors of the 40 Europeans who had started with him from 
the Gambia. From Samsongarry, a little west of the meridian 
of Greenwich, he sent back his journals by his guide, Isaacs, and 
embarked, 19 November 1805, with Lieut. Martyn and 3 soldiers, 
the sole survivors, to drop down the Niger to the sea. After 
this he was never seen again, but it has been ascertained that he 
was drowned in the rapids at Boussa, in Northern Nigeria, about 
roo miles north of the Niger at Jebba.1 

Richard Lemon Lander completed the exploration of the Niger. 

Hugh Clapperton, R.N., had been a companion of Dixon 
Denham and Walter Oudney in their land expedition in 1822, 
starting from Tripoli, which reached Borneo, Kano and Sokoto. 
They were not allowed to reach the Niger, and, Oudney having 
died, Clapperton and Denham returned to Tripoli, thence to 
England. This was also an official expedition, despatched by 
the Government, and Oudney had a commission as Consul. 


LANDER 


In 1825, Clapperton, who had been made a commander, was 
sent out on an expedition by the British Government, and he en- 
gaged Richard Lemon Lander as his confidential servant. The 
expedition landed at Badagry; four of the Europeans, Captain 
Pearce, R.N., D. Morrison, George Dawson (a sailor), and W. Dick- 
son, died, but Clapperton and Lander crossed the Niger at Boussa 
(where Mungo Park was drowned) and reached Sokoto, where 
Clapperton died in 1827. Lander returned with Clapperton’s 
papers and reported his death to Denham at Fernando Po.? 

* For account of his death see R. L. Lander, Clapperton’s Last Journal, 
Chapter V; and see also another account given by Terrassooweea, an 
eyewitness to John Duncan, an ex-Life-Guards Trooper and African 
Explorer, Travels in Western Africa in 1845-46, Vol. 2, p. 179. 


_ * Richard Lemon Lander, Records of Captain Clapperton’s Last Expe- 
dition to Africa, 2 vols. (1830). 


A memorial to Clapperton has been erected at Sokoto. See West 
Africa, 16 April 1927, p. 455, which gives an account of the expedition. 
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. Lander was again sent out by the Secretary of State, Lord 
_ Bathurst, in 1830, his brother, John Lander, accompanying him 
_asavolunteer. The fee was only 200 dollars and he had liberty 
_ to draw 300 dollars; also £100 to his wife, and {100 on return. 
John Lander was unpaid. They landed at Badagry and made 
their way up-country to Boussa, and went roo miles farther 
up-stream from Boussa and returned to Boussa. There, on 2 
August 1830, they embarked in a canoe, determined to follow the 
stream to its mouth, and they ultimately emerged at the Nun 
entrance of the Niger to the sea, landed at Fernando Po on 
1 December 1830, returned to England June 1831, and reported to 
the Secretary of State. 

The mystery of the Niger was thus solved by the Lander 
brothers in 1830, so completing our knowledge, and the course 
of the Niger was known. The succeeding Niger expeditions have 
usually ascended the Niger in ships from its mouth, both the 
official naval expeditions and the private expeditions. 


MACGREGOR LAIRD 


The first expedition was that of Macgregor Laird, who 
organized it and went himself, with Oldfield and Lander, in 1832, 
in two small steam vessels, the Quorra, 112 feet long, 8 feet depth, 
45 h.p., and the Alburkah (a Hausa word meaning blessing), 70 
feet in length, 64 feet depth, 16 h.p. This was an unofficial 
expedition, promoted by Mr. Macgregor Laird, founder of the 
Birkenhead shipbuilding firm, and other Liverpool merchants, 
with the object ‘ to open a direct communication with the interior 
of Africa, and if this were successful to establish a permanent 
settlement at the junctions of the Tchadda and Niger, for the 
purpose of collecting the various products of thecountry’. The 
Government gave no grant, but the Admiralty requested a pas- 
sage for Lieut. W. Allen, R.N., to make a survey of the river.* 
They entered the Niger by the Nun entrance and ascended the 
river to Lokoja and then went up the Binue (Tchadda). The 
loss of life from climatic reasons was very great ; the total number 
of Europeans who started was 40, and only 8 survived. Lander 
was wounded by gunshot from Natives and died at Fernando 
Po.? 

The next European to go up the Niger was Mr. John Beecroft, 
in the Quorra ; this able and hard-working gentleman was subse- 
quently the Consul at Fernando Po. He went up the Niger in 

1See Picturesque Views of the Niger sketched during Lander’s Last 
Visit in 1832-33, Commander W. Allen, R.N., with map. 

2 Narrative of an Expedition into the Interior of Africa by the River 
Niger in the steam vessels ‘Quorra’ and ‘ Alburkah’ in 1832, 1833 and 1834, 
by Macgregor Laird and R. A. N. Oldfield, the surviving officers of the ex- 
pedition (1837). 
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the Aethiope, and reached Lever, 30 miles south of Boussa and 
50 miles above Rabba. Unfortunately this gentleman did not 
write a book, but from references to him in the narrative of 
the Niger expeditions of 1871, by Captains W. Allen, R.N., and 
S. T. R. H. Thomson, and from his despatches, which I have read 
in the Record Office, and his commendations by the Secretary of 
State, he must have been a gentleman of great sense, courage 
and ability.? 

The next expedition, in 1841, was official, and commanded by 
naval officers and conducted by H.M.’s ships. The Prince 
Consort was the President of a Society for the Extinction of the 
Slave-Trade and the Civilization of Africa, and Lord John Russell, 
after receiving a deputation from the Society, sent out an expedi- 
tion with full official powers to the Niger with the humanitarian 
object of stopping the slave-trade. Three ships ascended the 
Niger, the Albert, the Sudan, and the Wilberforce, and the Albert 
reached Egga. It was part of the objects of the expedition to 
acquire a model farm.? 

A piece of land was in fact acquired, by a treaty made on 
14 September 1841, and £45 paid therefor. The land was 16 
miles along the Niger and 4 miles deep, and Schon, the missionary, 
explained the transaction in the Hausa language. The site 
was just below the confluence of the Niger and Benue, by Beau- 
fort Island. The model farm, however, proved a failure, and was 
abandoned in July 1842, the people having become mutinous, 
and Mr. Carr, a Sierra Leonean, the manager, having been 
previously killed by the Natives near Bonny. 

This expedition, stopping at Sierra Leone, was joined there 
by the Rev. J. F. Schén, a German missionary, and Samuel 
Crowther, a Native catechist, who subsequently became Bishop 
Crowther. These gentlemen also published an account of the 
1841 expedition.® 

Notwithstanding the great loss of life—out of 162 Europeans 


1 See the eulogy of Mr. Beecroft in Rev. S. Crowther’s Journal up Niger 
and Tchadda in 1854 (Mr. Beecroft died in June 1854 and is buried 
fea Po); and also in Mr. T. J. Hutchinson’s Western Africa 

1858). 

_ 2 See Parl. Papers (1843), Vol. 48, Correspondence and Full Report 
with map, 164 pages; and see also Parl. Papers (1840), Vol. 33 (1842), 
Vol. 26 (1843), Vol. 48, and Narrative of the Expedition sent by H.M.’s 
Government to the River Niger in 1841 under the command of Captain H. B. 
Trotter, by Captains William Allen, R.N., and T. R. H. Thomson, M.D. 
Surgeon, R.N. 2 vols. (1848). The Instructions and Draft Treaty are in 
Foreign Office Library, Africa 2, 1839, No. 522; and see 1840, No. 45. 

® Journals of the Rev. James Frederick Schén and Mr. Samuel Crowther 
who with»the sanction of H.M.’s Government accompanied the Expedition 


of the Niger in 1841 on behalf of the Church Missionary Society, with Ap- 
pendices and Map (1842). f y Society, with Ap 
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in the expedition 48 died —and the failure of the model farm, 
there was a definite political and humanitarian gain. British 
officers under the naval ensign made treaties with chiefs, and the 
British flag was shown. It was also proved to the Natives that 
England discountenanced and endeavoured to stamp out the 
abominable slave-trade. As the Niger River chiefs said in 
palaver : : 

_ * We knew no better hitherto, we thought it was so God’s Will that 
Black people should be slaves to White people. White people first told 
us that we should sell slaves to them and we sold them, and White people 
are now telling us not to sell slaves and we will not sell them again. If 
White people give up buying, Black people will give up selling.’ 1 

Another account of the same expedition, of 1841 and 1842, 
was written by Mr. Simpson, Clerk to the Commissioners.2 John 
Duncan, an ex-Life-Guards Trooper, was master-at-arms on the 
Albert in that expedition; he subsequently made an expedition 
of his own, in 1845 and 1846, to Dahomey; but no part of his 
expedition touched what is now British territory, and I therefore 
do not further refer to it. 

Between this expedition of 1842 and the next expedition 
of 1854, an event of great importance took place in Nigeria, 
though not immediately relating to the Niger, viz. at Christmas 
1851 H.M. ships forced their way into Lagos lagoon and took 
the town, expelling the slave-trading king, Kosoko, and his half- 
caste Portuguese allies; a British Consul was established at 
Lagos, protected King Akitoye placed on the throne, who was 
succeeded by Docemo in 1853; till in August 1862 Lagos was 
definitely annexed and the British flag hoisted. See Chapter II, 
PP. 25-27. 

The next expedition was in 1854, organized by Mr. Macgregor 
Laird, who built the Plead for the voyage, of 260 tons, 100 feet 
long, 7 feet depth and 60 h.p. The Government paid Mr. Laird 
£5,000 to build this steamer and defray all the costs of the expedi- 
tion, and the Government put on board Dr. William Balfour 
Baikie, the naturalist, and the expedition was to be conducted 
by Mr. Beecroft, H.B.M.’s Consul at Fernando Po. But as Mr. 
Beecroft had died a few days before the expedition reached 
Fernando Po, Dr. Baikie took charge. Mr. Laird invited the 
Church Missionary Society to send a representative, and on their 
behalf the Rev. Samuel Crowther embarked at Sierra Leone. 
The two objects of the expedition were to succour the explorer 
Barth, who returned safely, though the expedition did not find 
him; and secondly, to explore the Benue, which they ascended 

1 Parl, Papers (1843), Vol. 31, Mortality on the Niger Expedition. 

24 Private Journal kept duving the Niger Expedition from the Com- 
mencement in May 1841 until the Recall of the Expedition in June 1842, 
by William Simpson, civilian (1843). 
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for 350 miles to Dulu, and also visited Hamaruwa, a dozen miles 
north of the river. 

A happy difference from the heavy mortality of previous 
expeditions was that out of the 12 Europeans and 54 Africans 
comprising the expedition there was not a single death. An 
account of the expedition was written by Dr. W. B. Baikie* and 
also by the Rev. S. Crowther. A short account of this voyage 
was also written by another member of the expedition, Mr. T. J. 
Hutchinson, H.B.M.’s Consul for the Bight of Biafra.® 

In 1857, January, a contract was entered into between Mr. 
Macgregor Laird and the Government, that he would keep a 
steamer on the Niger for five years, at a subsidy of £8,000 the first 
year, £7,500 the second year, £7,000 the third year, £6,500 the 
fourth year, and £6,000 the fifth year.* 

In consequence of this agreement there was in 1857 another 
Niger expedition, in the Dayspring, the Government having 
contracted with Mr. Laird to build this vessel and organize the 
expedition. Dr. Baikie was in charge of the expedition, and the 
second-in-command was Lieut. Glover, subsequently Sir John 
Hawley Glover, Administrator of Lagos, a very distinguished 
Anglo-African. The expedition was also joined by the Rev. 
Samuel Crowther and the Rev. John Christopher Taylor, from 
Sierra Leone, on behalf of the Church Missionary Society. 

Dr. W. Baikie did not write any account of this expedition, 
but some account of it may be found in the Life of Sir J. H. 
Glover. However, the two native missionaries, S. Crowther and 
J. C. Taylor, published their Journals. The Dayspring was 


1 Narrative of an Exploring Voyage up the rivers Kworva and Binnue 
(commonly known as the Niger and Tsadda) in 1854, with a Map and Appen- 
dices, published with the sanction of H.M.’s Government by William Balfour 
Baikie, M.D., R.N., F.R.G.S., F.S.A. Scot., and in command of the ex- 
pedition (1856). 

2 Journal of an Expedition up the Niger and Tshadda Rivers undertaken 
by Macgregor Laird, Esq., in connection with the British Government in 
1854, by the Rev. Samuel Crowther, with Map and Appendices (1855). 

§ The Travellers’ Library, Vols. 91 and 92, Narrative of the Niger, Tshadda 
and Binnae Exploration, including a report on the position and prospects 
of trade up those rivers, with remarks on Malaria and Fevers of Western 
Africa, by T. J. Hutchinson, Esq., H.B.M.’s Consul for the Bight of Biafra, 
2 vols. (1855). 

« Parl. Papers, 1864, Vol. 41, and see also T. J. Hutchinson’s Ten Years’ 
Wandering among the Ethiopians (1861), pp. 143 et seq. 

“Life of Sir John Hawley Glover, R.N., G.C.M.G., by Lady Glover, 
edited by the Right Honourable Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., 
with portrait and maps. 

* The Gospel on the Banks of the Niger, Journals and Notices of the 
Native Missionaries accompanying the Niger Expedition of 1857-59, by 
the Rev. Samuel Crowther and the Rev. John Christopher Taylor, Native 
missionaries of the Church Missionary Society, with Appendices and Map 
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__ wrecked at Jebba, and the members of the expedition had to 

disembark and encamp for many months on the river. But 

__ meanwhile Lieut. Glover went up to Boussa and then went across 

country by land to Lagos and returned with supplies. 

. As regards the missionary results of this expedition, the 
Rev. S. Crowther acquired a site for a mission station at Onitsha, 
where the Rev. J. C. Taylor took up his residence. Sundry 

_ Sierra Leone traders also settled at Onitsha. The result of this 

_ settlement was not altogether beneficial, as will be related later. 


Dr. BAIKIE ON THE NIGER, 1857-64 


Their ship having been wrecked, it might have been thought 
that the expedition was at an end, and that its members might 
honourably return to England, write books and address learned 
societies and be lionized in London. Baikie, the doctor, and 
Glover, the sailor, were of sterner stuff; and perhaps they felt 
that lure that Africa lays on its lovers. Glover’s work was at 
Lagos, where he became Consul and Colonial Secretary and 
subsequently Administrator; his memory is treasured among 
the Yorubas with the affectionate name of Abba Goloba; he 
died at home full of years and honours. 

Baikie never saw England again, he lived a lonely man for 
seven years on the Niger and died on his way home at Sierra 
Leone, in: November 1864. 

Macgregor Laird said moral force in Africa was a 32-pounder, 
with a British seaman behind it. But Baikie had no force at his 
command, and little money, and for eighteen months he lived, with- 
out any supplies, on Native food purchased on credit; or on money, 
£70 in cowries, lent him by his friend, King Masaba of Bida. 
And yet he maintained the honour of England ; he lived not only 
in safety but with the respectful esteem of the surrounding 
Natives. He travelled to distant Kano and received courteous 
messages as Her Majesty’s representative from the Mohammedan 
cities ; and the bush Natives had such confidence in him that he 
had to send for them to receive the payment for food and cowries 
lent. Baikie’s strength lay in his character and in the following 
rules of conduct prescribed for his successor, which he had himself 
always regarded as his duty: 


x. Always strictly keep faith and promise. 
2. Except for some definite purpose avoid interference with 
Native concerns. 


(1859); and see The Voyage of the ‘Dayspring’, being the Journal of 
the late Siy John Hawley Glover, R.N., G,C.M.G., by A. C, G, Hastings 
(1926). 
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II. 


IZ. 
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14. 


NIGERIA UNDER BRITISH RULE 


. Learn as fully as possible all Native customs, etiquette, — | 


politics, etc., but as quietly and unobtrusively as pos- 
sible. 


. Learn a leading language, as Hausa or Nupe. 


. Do not be too intensely European, either in habits or in 


outward appearance. 


. Try to show a real moral superiority over the Natives ; never 


betray the least feeling of fear; exhibit to them ordinary 
articles which are beyond their mechanical skill; keep up 
your own position, and never relax the discipline among 
your own people. 


. Never allow a theft or an insult to pass unnoticed, but insist 


on an apology and reparation; an insult is the more 
necessary to be followed up, especially if given by any 
great man. 


. Learn and study the characters of the principal chiefs, etc., 


of your district or region, and approach them accordingly. 
Make their friendship, but, except when necessary, never 
excite the envy or jealousy of one against the other on your 
account. 


. Always keep good friends with some powerful chief, and in 


a town, try to have two influential friends whom you can 
play one against the other. 

Study the character of all your intimates and acquaintances 
that you may know how, if required, to use them most 
suitably. 

In trading matters, be patient ; all our ideas of quick dealing 
are unknown here. 

Do not be too much shocked at the numerous untruths daily 
told, especially in trading. 

Avoid commencing religious discussions, especially with 
Moslems. But if religious topics are introduced in the 
course of conversation, express your opinions firmly but 
temperately, avoiding all intolerance and bigotry. With 
Mussulmans give their Prophet credit for what is good in 
their creed and in their practice, and in pointing out what 
we consider the superior excellence of Christianity do so 
temperately but fully. Intolerance of opinion or of words 
is nowhere more injurious than in controversy with Moham- 
medans. 

Never give any countenance to any form of heathen worship. 
The African is not like the Hindu, he seems to be fully aware 
that the religion of white men is superior to his ; if obliged, 
always give preference to a Mohammedan as the worshipper 
of God to an idolater. Against anything like human sacri- 
fice always remonstrate openly and firmly. 
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15. Never pay any undue or excessive respect to the heathen 
chiefs or kings below the Confluence: treat them with ordin- 
ary courtesy, nothing more, and especially pay no heed to 
their degrading ceremonies. With the kings of Nupeand of 
Hausa, again, be more particular. In the first place they 
do not expect the cringing and prostrations practised in 
Yoruba, Ibo and Ijana, and in the second place their 
superior intelligence, civilizations, positions and influence 
entitle them to a much larger share of respect and deference. 
16. As far as possible, keep your temper and study patience. 
(Signed) Wm. BALFour BAIKIE 


The story of Baikie’s life is recorded in several MS. volumes 
labelled ‘ Foreign Office, Niger Expedition 1858-66’, containing 
his despatches and the instructions ofthe great Ministers he 
served—Lord Clarendon, Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston 
—whose patriotic and humane statesmanship constantly strove 
to encourage honest English merchants and extinguish the slave- 
trade. Baikie’s title and office was ‘in command of the Niger 
Expedition ’. 

Dr. Baikie, after returning from Rabba, started again up- 
stream in Mr. Laird’s ship, the Rainbow, .in February 1859, but 
as the Rainbow grounded some 70 miles up from the sea he returned 
to Lagos, and travelled up-country overland via Abeokuta to 
Rabba ; Glover also went up overland to Rabba, and then with 
Masaba’s leave went down the Niger, making meanwhile a survey 
in order to meet and bring up the Rainbow with provisions and 
trade goods and to show the Natives a white man’s ship. 

There were, however, hostile influence from Yorubaland 
working against Baikie and in favour of the slave-trade. The 
slaving ex-king of Lagos, Kosoko, who had been expelled by the 
British in 1851, and a curiously powerful Native woman trader 
and slave-owner, Madam Tinubu, sent a message to King Masaba 
of Nupe and Bida to persuade him against Dr. Baikie ; and in the 
result Masaba asked Baikie, when he visited Bida, in October 
1859, after his return from the coast, to move from Rabba to the 
Confluence. Accordingly, in November 1859, Baikie settled at 
Lokoja, on Mount Sterling, which remained for ten years the 
British trading settlement, where he cleared 25 to 30 acres and 
traders came. Another hostile influence were the trading chiefs 
of the lower Niger Delta, instigated, it was alleged, by European 
traders carrying on business at Brass. These European traders 
bought palm oil locally from the trading chiefs, who were middle- 
men and monopolists. These middlemen did not wish the actual 
producers from the Niger to trade direct, with the European 
buyers on the coast. Macgregor Laird had already placed 
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factories at Onitsha, Aboh, and Laird’s Port at Lokoja. His 


steamers were full of trade goods. King Masaba had sent 
messengers in all directions to tell traders to come with produce 
to exchange with Europeans. 

But the hostility of the Natives and the blunder of a naval 
officer intervened. 

In November 1859, when the Rainbow was descending, it 
was attacked about 70 miles from the sea by four villages, and two 
of the crew killed and several wounded ; previous trading vessels 
had also been attacked. It might seem strange that a full- 
powered steamship should be attacked by and run a risk from 
Natives, but the navigable channel in the Niger is, except at high 
stream, very narrow, and often runs under some high bluff, 
whereon a village is built, which could fire down on the ship’s 
deck and perhaps obstruct the waterway ; for the Natives were 
well provided with firearms. 

Mr. Macgregor Laird reported the outrage to the Foreign 
Office, and, asked that communication through the Delta should 
be kept up, he explained there was no trouble above Aboh, and 
it was only in or near to tidal influence, some 100 miles up at 
most, that armed protection was required ; so that a man-of-war 
would not be more than a few days in the river and the risk of 
fever to the crew therefore proportionately diminished; and 
Baikie also asked for a properly armed vessel. 

Lord Palmerston gave an order, ‘Some armed vessel ought 
to go up the Niger at the proper season for the purpose of persuad- 
ing or forcing those villages whose people have fired at our trading 
vessels to desist from interrupting our commercial enterprises.’ 
And instructions were sent to Consul Brand at Lagos to go up 
the Niger on the escorting man-of-war to Hippoteamea, Sabro- 
gregor and Agberi, to warn these towns; if they promised to 
amend no punishment was to be inflicted, but otherwise they 
were to be attacked. The man-of-war would only be required 
to go up the Niger for a few hours’ steaming. 

Mr. Laird’s original contract had been determined by notice 
as and from 31 December 1859, but a new contract was entered 
into, beginning from August 1860, that he was to make three 
voyages annually up the Niger, and to be paid therefor a subsidy 
of £1,500 for the first, £1,500 for the second, and {1,000 for the 
third. He was officially informed that an armed man-of-war 
would escort his ship through the Delta as far as necessary and 
shown the instructions given to Consul Brand, and the request to 
the Admiralty to send an escort up the Niger. The Admiralty 
despatched proper instructions to Commodore Edmonstone to 
detail a man-of-war to go to the Nun mouth and escort Mr. Laird’s 
vessel, The British Government now thought they had 
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; adequately provided for Niger trade; the period of exploration 
__ was concluded, the river had been surveyed from Boussa to the 
_ sea, transport had been provided three times a year, when the 
_ Niger was navigable, and factories already opened by Mr. Laird; 
_ and it was now for British merchants to take advantage of these 
_ opportunities for trade. 

| It was considered by the British Government that having 
_ done this, Dr. Baikie was no longer required, and by a despatch 
_ of 22 June 1860 he was ordered to return, having previously 
_ informed the Native chiefs that their country would be regularly 
visited. Laird’s ship was to arrive at the Nun entrance in the 
beginning of August, and in effect it arrived on 8 August 1860, but 
no man-of-war met it. But on 13 August H.M.S. Alecto arrived 
off and outside the bar and saw Laird’s ship the Sunbeam inside 
the bar, but did not ascend the river, did not cross the bar, did 
not even communicate with the Sunbeam, so that its captain 
could have the opportunity to determine whether or not to take 
the risk of ascending the river without escort, or to wait till another 
man-of-war came as escort. The result was deplorable; the 
trading vessel did not ascend the Niger, the despatch of recall did 
not reach Dr. Baikie, the prospects of honest trade were blighted 
and the up-country Natives who had brought together produce 
for barter disappointed. Baikie had to live for 18 months without 
supplies and without communications; for, as the Lagos Consul 
wrote, a war between Abeokuta and Ibadan rendered the land 
route impracticable andimpassable. Baikie had to sell his clothes 
to get food, and he lived on the great kindness of King Masaba, 
and by his help and the loan of £70 from Masaba he survived his 
privations and difficulties. His food was rice and goat’s milk, 
and only five times in three months did he have fish ormeat. The 
result was also disastrous on Laird’s factories, for the lower river 
Natives, beyond Masaba’s influence, which did not go farther 
down than Idah, thinking they were abandoned by the Govern- 
ment, threatened the trading stores at Aboh and Onitsha, and 
in the end the Aboh factory had to be evacuated and the building 
and stores were looted. 

At last, after over 18 months of abandonment and misery, 
Dr. Baikie saw the Sunbeam arrive, on 31 August 1861, and for 
the first time since 2 March 1860 he received letters, including the 
letter of recall of June 1860. 

But Baikie did not return with the Sunbeam because, as he 
wrote to the Foreign Office,! he had promised Masaba a trading 
station; he was indebted to Masaba and did not wish to leave 
without paying him, and he did not wish to give up the settle- 


1For Dr. Baikie’s letter of 10 Sept. 1861, see Parl. Papers, 1862, 
Vol. 61, p. 177. 
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ment and the persons who had trusted the white man until the 
Foreign Office had heard what the position was, and could further 
decide and instruct him thereafter. Dr. Baikie explained what 
had been done by him at Lokoja: 


1. That he had cleared a considerable tract, built houses, made 
roads therein, and, in short, established a town. 

2. That he had preserved peace and order in the neighbourhood. 
3. That he had secured safe land and water communication on 
all sides, and opened highways to Nupe and Bornu. 

4. That he had established a market, whereto surrounding 

Natives resorted. 


As regards Laird’s factories, notwithstanding all difficulties 
good business had been done: the first year £1,500 to £1,600; the 
second year £3,500 to £4,000; the third year £8,000 profits. 
But meanwhile Laird died (Jan. 1861), and in consequence the 
Onitsha and Auganne factories were broken up. 

A man-of-war, H.M.S. Espoir, Commander Douglas, ascended 
the Niger in August 1861, and proceeded to deal with the villages 
that had fired on the Sunbeam and the Rainbow in November 
1859. The chiefs were summoned on board the ship and flatly 
denied having fired. So Captain Walker, Laird’s agent, who 
was present at the attack, was sent for, and when they were 
confronted with him, they prevaricated and then bolted, jumping 
overboard and swimming, except one, who was seized by the 
commander in the act of jumping off. This man was subse- 
quently released and sent ashore with a message to tell the chiefs 
to come off and palaver, and in default firing would begin. They 
remained recalcitrant, so the ship cleared for action and opened 
fire, which was returned. These proceedings of the Navy were 
reported to the Foreign Office and approved. The Foreign Office 
had now received Baikie’s despatch and the reports from the naval 
officers, and thereupon Lord John Russell decided, in January 
and March 1862, that the Niger Delta navigation should be kept 
open, and that a suitable man-of-war should ascend the Niger 
every year. He also decided that Aboh, where Laird’s factory 
had been looted, should be chastised, also that Baikie’s settlement 
should be kept up, and that there should be a communication 
with it once a year.? Baikie, writing in February 1862, stated 
there was a great demand for English goods at Lokoja and gave 


* For Captain Walker’s Report, see F.O. Papers, Africa 31 (1), No. 
Toor, printed 22 Jan. 1862 ; Parl. Papers, 1862, Vol. 61, pp. 107, 113, 
which contains Captain Walker’s Report of the attack on the Sunbeam 
and destruction of Aboh factories. 

* There were no deaths on H.M.S. Espoiy, though she was 81 days 
up the Niger. 
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; the ruling prices; and he also gave a list of African produce in 
_ the market. 


_ In April 1862 Dr. Baikie went again to Bida, to visit King 
Masaba, who received him with his usual great friendliness and 


_ kindness. Masaba explained that Sita, King of Ilorin, had 


_ pressed him to expel Baikie, but he replied that Baikie had done 


him no harm and always kept faith with him. Masaba said his 
people were anxious to get supplies of European goods, and this 
was his object in giving the concession of land at Lokoja. 

In the summer of 1862 Dr. Baikie being established at Lokoja, 
resolved to make the long journey overland to Kano, which he 
reached successfully. His diaries of this journey are scanty, but 
he wrote home enclosing a letter from the ruler of Kano to the > 
Queen. He relates how he was kindly received everywhere, and 


that all the chiefs and rulers, particularly the Emir of Zaria, 


wished to make arrangements for trading. All the inhabitants 
in these interior parts of Africa knew the name of England and, 
among white people, trusted the English only. 

But still the hateful slave-trade went on. Baikie had statis- 
tics that the numbers in the Kano market were 300 to 400 daily ; 
on the day of writing he had counted 800 ; at Sokoto there were 
600 to 800, and at Kano 2,000 to 3,000 human beings for sale. 

In 1862 H.M.S. Investigator, commanded by Lieut. Lefroy, 
R.N., went up the Niger to Rabba, carrying supplies, but, as 


above related, Dr. Baikie was at Kano, so they did not meet. 


However, Lieut. Lefroy went overland to Bida, and visited 
Masaba.1 In Baikie’s absence from Lokoja matters had gone 
badly; a Sierra Leonean, Frederick Buxton Abeja, whom he 
had left behind, used up all the goods, and sold three boys as 
slaves, whom Baikie repurchased. 

In 1863 H.M.S. Investigator was again sent up the Niger under 
Lieut. Gambier, R.N. Mr. McCoskry of Lagos, a well-known 
merchant, was a passenger, and also the Rev. S. Crowther (see 
despatches from Commodore Eardley Wilmot, R.N., and Mr. 
McCoskry). The Investigator picked up Dr. Baikie at Lokoja 
and went up as far as Egga, and the officers then went overland 
and visited King Masaba at Bida. Lieut. Bedford from the 
Investigator stayed behind as a volunteer with Baikie. But 
Baikie’s health was now failing, and he wrote to the Secretary of 
State to be relieved. 

So next year, 1864, the Secretary of State sent a despatch 


by H.M:S. Investigator, commanded by Lieut. Knowles, directing 


Dr. Baikie to return by that ship, leaving some trustworthy 
person, European or Native, in charge till next year. When 
the Investigator went up, Lieut. Bouchier, of the Royal Marines, 


1See despatch in London Gazette, 3 March 1863, p. 1295. 
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volunteered to relieve Baikie and remain at Lokoja. Dr. Baikie — 


took Lieut. Bouchier up to Bida and formally introduced him to 
King Masaba, and they met withakindreception. Mr. Valentine 
Robins, an artist, who had been given a passage on the Jnvestz- 
gator, also volunteered to stay and assist Lieut. Bouchier. 

Dr. Baikie went down the river on the Investigator and reached 
Sierra Leone, where he died, his last despatch to the Secretary 
of State being dated 21 November 1864. His papers were 
brought home and consisted partly of translations into Nupe of a 
portion of the Old Testament and nearly all the New Testament 
except the later Epistles and Revelation. They were handed 
over to the Church Missionary Society and ultimately published. 
The rest were diaries, which were handed over to Dr. Kirk, the 
friend and companion of Livingstone, for his report thereon, who 
wrote as follows: 


‘... The papers include part of a diary and many loose notes and 
pencil jottings. They commence 2 July 1857, and go down to August 
1858, but these add little to what is already known. ... There is a 
blank in the journal from August 1858 to November 1860, where we 
find the settlement of Lokoja fully formed. 

“From other sources we know that in the interval Dr. Baikie had 
visited the coast and proceeded to the Confluence, where, with the help 
of King Masaba’s troops, he commenced a settlement at the very spot 
selected by Captain Trotter, in 1841, as the site of a model farm. This 
has the benefit of free water communications with the ocean during several 
months each year in vessels of 6 foot draught of water, with rivers navigable 
to smaller craft for several hundred miles beyond, through populous and 
fertile countries, where now a flourishing trade exists, limited by a long 
and costly journey to its present outlet in the Mediterranean. To make 
such a trade profitable it is necessary that it be combined with the trade 
in slaves. By following the Niger and its tributary streams all this is 
reversed, and the producing countries placed in immediate communication 
with European agents. 

“At this time Dr. Baikie was cut off from the coast and his basis 
of operations, by an attack on vessels which tried to ascend, made by 
savages of the Delta at the instigation of traders settled near the river 
mouth who saw in the free navigation of the Niger an end to their monopoly 
and slave-trade. 

‘The privations which Dr. Baikie and his party at this time under- 
went were more than any European constitution can long endure. Mean- 
while his assistant, Mr. Dalton, was forced to return to Europe. To 
the hardships of this period may be traced the ill-health which ended 
in the death of the commander. 

“The arrival of the Sunbeam in August 1861, whilst it brought 
relief, at the same time conveyed intelligence of the recall of the expe- 
dition. After the trials of the previous year, had Dr. Baikie been one for 
regarding his-own health and personal comfort, this was a favourable 
opportunity of honourably retiring from a difficult post. Unwilling to 
see thrown away what at so great cost had been attained, he decided on 
holding on, until the additional information which he could then give an 


opportunity was afforded for reconsidering the case by the authorities 
at home. 
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4 ‘While without supplies of his own Dr. Baikie received assistance 
_ from King Masaba to the value of £70. 
_ ‘In 1862, having placed the station on a satisfactory footing, planted 
_ gardens, built houses, established and regulated markets, Dr. Baikie 
_ found time to carry out a journey which he had long contemplated, visiting 
_ the great commercial towns of Zaria and Kano and then uniting his own 
_ with the labours of Clapperton, Lander, Barth and Ed. Vogel... 
_ ‘Dr. Baikie returned to the Niger after an absence of months. Here 
_ he remained quietly engaged in conducting the, affairs of his rapidly 
_ increasing settlement until the arrival of the Investigator in September 
' 1864, when he quitted the river for the last time. 

“On the homeward voyage his shattered health gave way at Sierra 
Leone and in him Africa lost a true, devoted and eminently practical friend — 
and the nation a zealous, self-denying servant. ... While anxious, 
ill-fed and badly housed, he had not the excitement of novelty which ~ 
_ sustains the explorer, his was simply a monotonous existence under the 
- most unfavourable circumstances.’ 


» 


LoKojJA CONSULATE, 1864-9 


It remains to tell the story of the British station at Lokoja 
after Dr. Baikie’s departure in 1864 down to its abandonment 
in 1869. It is material to note that neither Baikie nor his 
immediate successors were Consuls, they were and signed their 
despatches as ‘ In command of Niger Expedition’. The Consulate 
was constituted June 1866. Lieut. Bouchier remained at Lokoja 
for a year, when, as he wished to return to England, he was 
replaced in 1865 by Mr. Melville Maxwell, a naval paymaster, 
who had come up on the man-of-war. Mr. Valentine Robins, the 
artist, also left Lokoja in 1865, and was replaced by Mr. Fell, a 
trader, as assistant. 

In October 1865 Mr. Melville Maxwell, accompanied by 
Commander Murrell, of H.M.S. Investigator, made the usual official 
visit to King Masaba. In 1865 the West African Company set 
up a factory at Lokoja, under the experienced Lagos trader, 
Mr. W. McCoskry, whose Native name was Apongbon, and under 
Mr. Beazley. They carried on successful commerce and their 
steamer made several voyages up and down the Niger. 

The Church Missionary Society also established a mission at 
Onitsha, with the sanction and under the protection of King 
_ Masaba. Unfortunately this mission was subsequently put under 
- an entirely African staff, as is related later. 

Mr. Melville Maxwell died of dysentery, 21 December 1865, 
and Mr. Fell then acted till the arrival of Mr. Lyons McLeod, 
in 1867. 

In abe and October 1866, H.M.S. Investigator again 
came up the Niger, under Commander Jones, and Mr. Fell, 
- with Commander Jones, visited King Masaba in Bida. Mr. 
Valentine Robins, the artist, came up again and acted as assist- 
ant. In June 1866 the Foreign Office decided to make Lokoja 
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a Consulate. The consular district was riverain and extended — 

somewhat indefinitely over the lands bordering the Niger and the ~ 
Benue ; but the delta of the Niger remained in the district of the _ 
Consulate for the Bight of Biafra with the exception of the Nun 
mouth of the Niger which was in the Lokoja Consulate. The 
Consul had no judicial or magisterial power over British subjects ; 
and when the Sierra Leone traders came up the Niger and dealt 
in slaves the Consul’s only check on them was to warn them that — 
he would not protect them. 

Mr. Lyons McLeod, an ex-naval officer who was acquainted 
with West Africa, was appointed Consul on 30 June 1866, but he 
was not in time to go up on the Jnvestigator’s annual trip, in 
September 1866, and when the Investigator tried to ascend the 
Niger, in December 1866, the river had fallen, and she could not 
get upevenasfarasOnitsha. The Natives were hostile and they 
turned back at Tudor Island; so Mr. McLeod had to return to 
Lagos, and wait till the river rose, in 1867. 

The year 1867 was disturbed by fighting on the Niger. King | 
Masaba, it is true, had been victorious over his rebels, in March, 
and the Foreign Office wrote optimistically to Mr. Fell, it was now 
impossible to maintain a consular guard at Lokoja as it would 
be inadequate for protection and would excite jealousy, and 
that he must look for protection to the ruling chiefs of the country. 
But, added the Foreign Office, navigation will be protected 
against attack by petty chiefs. 

This might be excellent at Downing Street, but Fell prudently 
and wisely engaged a few old soldiers for defensive purposes: a 
sergeant, a corporal and 10 Hausas ; and he had two messengers, 
one of them Abbegga, who had been Dr. Baikie’s servant, and was 
subsequently presented to the Prince Consort. 

In July 1867 Mr. Robins, the artist, died at Lokoja. In 
August 1867 Mr. McLeod started up the Niger in H.M.S. Investi- 
gator. The Investigator was a wooden paddle-wheel steamer, 121 
feet long, and drawing 4 feet 5 inches. Her armament was three 
12-pounder Howitzers, and she carried a crew of 40. The ship 
grounded at Jublana, and for six days the Natives attacked the 
man-of-war with heavy rifle-fire. The Consul, as an ex-naval 
officer, with McCarthy, an African carpenter, fought the forward 
gun. The ship was in great danger. The Natives surrounded it 
with their canoes and threatened to board, and it only escaped 
after jettisoning most of its stores and so lightening the ship that 
it was able to float over the shoals and get up to Lokoja. When 
it was subsequently suggested that the Consul should have a dis- 
tinction for his conduct in this engagement, the Foreign Office, 
while readily conceding that as an ex-naval officer he had behaved 
with the accustomed gallantry, coolness and skill of the service, 
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| replied that he was a passenger, acting in self-defence against 
_acommon danger, against enemies whose object was to kill and 
| probably eat all on board. 


The Consul landed at Lokoja on the ist of September 1867. 


i But here difficulties at once gathered round him. Bishop 
_ Crowther had been arrested by a chief and held to ransom for 
5 £1,000 at Oho Okein. The Consul despatched his assistant, Mr. 


Fell, to rescue the bishop. Mr. Fell went in s.s. Thomas Beazley 


| _ to Oho Okein, and landed. He refused to pay the £1,000, and 


exercising force, seized the bishop and marched back to his boat. 
The Natives made a rush for the boat and killed Mr. Fell with a 


5 poisoned arrow, but the bishop was got safely away.1 The. 


Consul wrote diplomatically to King Masaba according to 


| Downing Street instructions, and King Masaba replied politely, 
| regretting the seizure of Bishop Crowther and promising to send 
| aforce. The seizure of Bishop Crowther occurred while H.M.S. 


Investigator was still in the river. After the Investigator had left, 
the chiefs who had taken Bishop Crowther, Semiberiga, Abeye 
and Agabedoho, in order to realize the £1,000 ransom, whereof 
Fell’s prompt, bold action had deprived them, blockaded the 
Lokoja settlement. They threatened to pillage the settlement 


| and to sell the inhabitants into slavery, and encamped on the 
| opposite side of the river. The blockade began in December 


1867, and lasted till July 1868, when Native allies, whom the 


| Consul had to pay, dislodged the blockaders. In August 1868 


H.M.S. Investigator arrived again. The Consul paid his visit 
to Masaba. He also requested the man-of-war to attack the 
blockaders, who had retired to Atipo, on the Binue, and this 
was done and the hostile forces were driven off and dispersed. 

The Consul’s health had become indifferent after a year at 
Lokoja. On 16 September 1868 he departed, leaving Lieut. 
Dixon, R.M., in charge of the Consulate, with Mr. Black to assist 
him, Lieut. Dixon’s year of office was peaceful and uneventful, 
but it had been determined to withdraw the Lokoja Consulate, 
and orders to that effect were conveyed to him in two despatches 
dated 24 May and g June 1869. He was directed to inform 
Masaba of the withdrawal of the Consulate and thank him for 
the protection afforded. He was to be informed that there was 
no hostile feeling and that the friendship was to be perpetuated. 
But the 


‘low state of the Niger during the greater part of the year prevents Her 
Majesty’s cruisers from ascending that river except when it was in flood, 
and it is not possible therefore for Her Majesty’s Government to afford 
that protection to a British Agent which the events of last year prove is 


1See Consul’s despatch, 3 Oct. 1867. 
12 
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sometimes required, notwithstanding the friendship and powerful influence — 
of His Highness, and you will add that it is chiefly on that account that — 
it has been deemed therefore expedient, in order not to compromise the © 


King, that the Government withdrew the Consulate.’ . 


At the same time he was directed to ask King Masaba’s protection 
for British traders who remained or established themselves else- 
where. Presents were sent, and Masaba received a sword of 
honour. Accordingly, Lieut. Dixon wound up the affairs of the 
Consulate and handed in the records at Lagos as directed.* 

Though the Lokoja Consulate was abolished the British 
Government did not cease to interest itself in the Niger. In 
August and September 1870 Lieut. Molyneux, R.N., went up 
the Niger in H.M.S. Pioneer, accompanied by the Lagos 
Government steamer Eyo, and paid a visit to King Masaba at 
Bida. 


SIMPSON’S REPORT IN 1871 


In 1871 a diplomatic agent, Mr. W. H. Simpson, was sent up 
the Niger by the Foreign Office and remained in the river August, 
September and October 1871. He visited Lokoja and found 
the trade diminished. Mr. Hemmingway had closed his factory. 

The population was about 500, mostly Mohammedans, and 
40 Christians, 3 missionaries, whereof 2 were ordained, and a 
school of 30 or 40 scholars. His report is dated 21 November 
1871, and is printed but not published. 

He reported that the trade of the Niger was then only £55,000, 
five houses employing five steamers ; but that more vessels were 
going up the Niger and more factories being opened. The hos- 
tility of the Natives was confined to a small district, and the 
withdrawal of the man-of-war and Consulate had not endangered 
British prestige or the security of British trade. He gave to 
King Masaba a letter and presents from the British Government 
and stayed two months with him, and the following is his account 
of that remarkable African ruler and his government : 


‘I was indeed much struck by the evident loyalty and reverence with 
which he treated any matter relating to Her Majesty, and I am satisfied 
that the continued maintenance of friendly relations with the British 
Government and of commercial intercourse with Her Majesty’s subjects 
is the principal object of his desires, as it is the mainstay of his policy 
at home and the foundation upon which his position and his influence 
amongst his neighbours unquestionably rests. But his great object is 
the obtaining of guns and ammunition from the expeditions and thereby 
maintaining a military superiority over his neighbour. 

‘An autocratic Government, based on slavery and supported by 
terrorism and the sword, the monarch himself, from his youth upward, 


1 See Dixon’s despatch, 30 Sept. 1869, and Commodore East’s despatch, 
S. P., Vol. 60, p. 603. 
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ta wild, turbulent and uneducated, his whole life passed in deeds of violence 
| and war, loving it for its own sake, and regarding any other occupation 


as beneath a man—(I take this description of him from his own mouth), 
does not offer a subject which any liberal mind could honestly represent 
in a favourable light. I was an unwilling witness of many humiliating 
and painful scenes, the cringing, abject servility of the people by whom 
the King was surrounded, their gross flattery and their evident and 
confessed fear to speak the truth to him lest he might be offended ; the 
coming and going, buying and selling troops of -half-starved and almost 
naked slaves, tethered together with ropes like horses at a fair; the 
cruel extortion and robbery committed by the King’s people or in his name, 
more especially whenever and whatever trade was attempted ; Egga, 
the principal market town of Nupe, half deserted from this cause, and 
trade almost at a standstill ; villages and indeed whole districts abandoned 
by the inhabitants, who preferred rather to flee from their homes and 
brave in some neighbouring and friendly bush the King’s wrath and 
vengeance than be subjected to a further continuance of the pitiless and 
relentless persecutions and tyranny of his offiéers and messengers.’ 


As regards missionary effort Mr. Simpson reported : 


“It is true that the visible results are not perhaps commensurate 
either with the sanguine expectations of the founders and supporters 
of the mission or with the expenses which necessarily attend its main- 
tenance, but, however little it may have succeeded in its main and dis- 
tinctive purpose, it has in another way fully and fairly earned the gratitude 
of all those who are interested in the future of Africa; for it is to the 
continuous presence of the missionaries, the example of their lives and 
their ready and patient efforts to benefit and instruct the poor and 
ignorant, that the prestige and respect which the British name has acquired 
in these countries, and which will outlive the withdrawal of the naval 
protection and the Consulate, and afford the only permanent guarantee 
in the future for the safety of British lives and property, may be unques- 
tionably attributed. The introduction also of civilizing habits and 
rudimentary ideals of social improvement and industrial pursuits (partial 
and unstable though they be) which secure for the white man a moral 
hold and power in the country, maintaining the faith of the Natives in 
him as their friend and benefactor and their hope and belief in better 
things to come through his aid and instrumentality, is another result 
of their labours and justly entitles them to an acknowledgement at least 
of the debt due to them, at the hands of one whose duty it is to render 
a faithful account of the moral and material condition and prospects of 
British interests on the Niger.’ 


From this time trade seemed to progress quietly on the Niger, 
but the lower river Natives from Brass and Ejoe continued to 
be turbulent, and in 1876 they attacked two up-river trading 
steamers, the Sultan of Sokoto and the King Masaba, using not 
only rifles, but also 9-pounder guns, which penetrated the vessels 
To avenge this attack, there was a punitive naval expedition, 
under Commodore Sir W. Hewett, with two men-of-war. Saba- 
gregor and Abgeri, whence the attack came, were punished, but 
only after a stout resistance to the landing party, which lost 
rt killed and 15 wounded. 
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Commodore Hewett reported on the trade, that the exports - 


then totalled £138,920, that Miller Brothers had three steamers, 
a launch and a hulk, the West African Company had three 
steamers, and the Central African Company one. 


THE ONITSHA OUTRAGE 


In 1877 there occurred at Onitsha the horrible outrage of the 
killing by British Africans of a slave-girl, which is worth relating, 
for the two lessons it teaches : first, that the British Government 
had at that time no efficient control over the Niger, not even Over 
its own subjects, still less the Natives ; secondly, that when inde- 
pendent authority is delegated to an African periodical super- 
vision is essential. The co-operation of the African in the 
development of tropical Africa is a preferable, and, in fact, 
a more efficient system, than a purely European staff, even if such 
were practicable. Experience has made the British Government 
carefully wise in the proper use and discipline of the educated 
African from Sierra Leone or the coast towns, and of other lower, 
subordinate Natives, whether in or out of uniform. Africans in 
the learned professions, whether in the Government service or 
private work, have shown themselves efficient and honourable. 
To depute, in lieu of a European, an African to go on a mission 
into the hinterland, where he is equally an alien, is a risky experi- 
ment ; though in the case of an African learned, brave and modest, 
as was Mr. Fergusson of the Gold Coast, he was equally successful 
as a messenger of Empire whether alone or with European officers, 
till he was killed in action. 

The European trader is similarly ready to avail himself of 
African assistants. Also the British missionaries at Sierra Leone 
endeavoured to utilize their Christian converts as fellow-workers, 
not only as laymen, but in Holy Orders. In Sierra Leone the 
bulk of the population, the sons of slaves recaptured and landed 
there by British cruisers, are Christians and educated. The 
Sierra Leonean has the defects of his qualities, he is proud of his 
education and his intelligence. In the hinterland he asserts 
his superiority over the surrounding illiterate pagans and holds 
himself independent of the local chief, local customs, and local 
fetish. He has a knowledge of his legal rights which he is quick 
to use for his own self-protection. Unhappily, when outside 
British jurisdiction, as in Lagos between 1851 and 1861, or up the 
Niger before the Company’s rule in 1886, he was wont to buy and 
own and even sell slaves, forgetful that their own parents and 
therefore he himself had been rescued from slavery by British 
power. The law of England extends outside the British Domin- 
ions to punish its nationals for murder, slave-dealing (though 
not slave-owning), and treason; but the Queen’s writ ran but 
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slowly and intermittently up the Niger. Slave-dealing by the 


_ traders immigrant from Sierra Leone to the Niger was rife and 


the missionaries from Sierra Leone followed this bad example, 
except Bishop Crowther, the first African in the episcopacy, who 
was a saintly worker. Christianity and missionary effort have 
been a great influence for good in Africa, and in restraining 
influence prevailed to make the Nimbe Christians save from death 
and cannibalism the captives taken at Akassa. However, even 


in medieval Christian Europe the maxim ran ‘ cucullus non facit 


monachum’, and the two lay missionary employés from Sierra 
Leone committed at Akassa the hideous crime I will now relate. 

The opponents of missionary effort may endeavour to point: 
the finger of scorn on account of this atrocity, but on the other 
hand it must be remembered that the perpetrators were brought 
to trial owing to information from the Rev. J. B. Wood, secretary 
of the Church Missionary Society at Lagos. The facts are these : 
A mission had been established at Onitsha, and the Sierra Leonean 
missionaries were by way of ‘ ransoming ’ slaves (i.e. buying them 
and making them work for themselves, the buyers, without pay, 
and often without sufficient food; in fact the slaves of these 
black missionaries were treated worse than the slaves of the 
Native pagans of the Niger). There was no European clergyman 
in charge of the mission, and the British Consul, Mr. Hopkins, 
lived several hundred miles away, on the coast. Ame’, or Amelia, 
and Lydia were two slave-girls belonging to Mr. and Mrs. John 
and Mr. and Mrs. Williams, Africans from Sierra Leone, John and 
Williams being employed by the Church Missionary Society as 
interpreter and schoolmaster respectively. These men were not 
in Holy Orders, but there were two Native clergymen present at 
Onitsha who both died before the trial in 1882. The only offence 
committed by the girls was stealing food and running away, owing 
to fear and suffering. 

These two girls, of about 15 years old, were first flogged by 
their masters and then the school-children were turned out to 
flog them, being directed to cut sticks from a guava tree. The 
girls were then peppered by the order of their masters, red pepper 
being rubbed into the weals caused by the flogging, into their 
eyes, and elsewhere in the most tender places. A pagan at 
Onitsha protested against the penalty, and said the missionaries 
were not practising what they preached, and the reply was the 
girls were bought and the property of their masters. Very great 
pain was caused to both girls. Ame’ died in consequence, and 
was buried privately at night. A ‘Court of Equity’ held at 
Onitsha, 20 October 1877, found ‘the child committed suicide 
by over-much worrying herself’. The chairman of the court 
made a few remarks, expressing his joy to find that the affair had 
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not been exactly as some evil-disposed persons were reporting 
outside. He also vividly showed the great benefit this court had 
conferred, and he trusted would still confer, upon all. The Rev. 
also thanked the meeting for the able and hearty manner 
in which they had gone into the affair, sifting it thoroughly so as 
to see the truth in its nakedness and thereby put to confusion all 
those who were ready to rejoice at the misfortunes of the 
missionaries and to hear evil spoken of them. 

This egregious report was signed by the chairman and secre- 
tary of the court. 

Consul Hopkins came up to Onitsha soon after and duly 
reported to the Foreign Office, by his despatch of 18 November 
1878.1 

But as it was outside his jurisdiction, he did not then take 
personal steps to deal with it. In 1879 his jurisdiction had been 
extended, and he intended to arrest the principal offender ; but 
the good Consul died, and before his successor arrived this 
criminal had left, and returned to Sierra Leone. However, 
murder will out, and in 1880 the Secretary of the Church Mission- 
ary Society at Lagos, having gone up to Onitsha, heard ofit and 
reported to Sir W. B. Griffith, the Lieutenant-Governor of Lagos. 

Then official and legal machinery began to work. A Com- 
mission was issued under the Great Seal to arrest and try the 
accused. A trial took place in September 1882 at Sierra Leone, 
when the facts were brought out by sworn evidence given in open 
court and cross-examined by the counsel for the defence. The 
jury found the four accused guilty of manslaughter, and two were 
sentenced to 20 years’ imprisonment, one to 184 years’ imprison- 
ment, and one to 2 years’ imprisonment.? 


FIGHTING AND TRADE IN THE NIGER FROM 1878 


In 1878 there were four firms in the Niger, according to 
Consul Hopkins’ report : the West African Company (their agent 
James Crowther), the Central African Company (their agent David 
Macintosh), William Brothers (their agent James A. Croft), and 
James Pinnock. In 1879 these four firms on the Niger had 


1 F.O. 3932. Consul Hopkins pointed out that Lydia, the surviving girl, 
gave evidence before the Court of Equity and also referred to two letters 
of 8 and 11 October 1878 written by John O. Astrop, who was a juror at 
the mock inquiry. 

* Parl. Papers, 1882, Vol. 46. A further verbatim report of the 
trial appears in a pamphlet whose title is Outvage by Missionaries: a 
Report of the whole proceedings of the trial in Sierra Leone of Wiliam 
Fortunatus John, Phoebe John, John Williams, and Keziah Williams, 
for the murder of Amelia John, at Onitsha, River Niger. Reported by 
T. M. Bell, 1883 (G. Philip & Son, Caxton Building, Liverpool) ; and see 
the Debate in the House of Lords, 12 April 1883, Hansard, Vol. 278, p- 31. 
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coalesced into the United African Company, which subsequently 


Ez became the National African Company. 


a There was also on the Niger a steamer, Henry Venn, belonging 
_ to the Missionary Society. 
In 1879 H.M.S. Pioneer, under Lieut.-Commander Barr, 
R.N., went up the Niger, having on board Acting-Consul Easton 
(for the good Hopkins was then dying) and Captain Knapp- 
Barrow, private secretary to Governor Ussher; his object was 


- tocollect Hausa recruits. Shitta Bey, of Lagos, was also on board. 


_ The party went to Bida, where they had a satisfactory reception 
and interview. 

The United African Company, whose agent was then Mr. 
Taubman Goldie (see later as to this gentleman, p. 178), hada 
factory at Onitsha, but in consequence of continued outrages 
and pillaging by Natives, in October 2879 they determined to 
remove. Fortunately H.M.S. Pioneer had come up a second 
time, for the removal of the factory was opposed by the Natives, 
and the labourers carrying the goods were attacked. The man- 
of-war landed a party and with their help and the help of Knapp- 
Barrow and his Hausas, the £50,000 worth of trade stock and 
produce was removed in safety. Beach town and inland town 
of Onitsha were destroyed as a punishment.! That the Natives 
were bold enough so to act when a warship was in the river 
demonstrated the absence of any law or order. 

In 1883 there was yet another naval expedition, on the Niger, 
futile and sanguinary. Three men-of-war, the Stirling, Alecto 
and Flirt, were employed, the whole commanded by Captain 
Broke of H.M.S. Opal, whose vessel had too deep a draught to be 
able to go up theriver. Two towns, Idah and Aboh, were bom- 
barded. The bombardment of an African town, involving the 
destruction of swish-thatched huts, ordinarily does but little harm 
if the inhabitants retire beyond gun-firerange. Here the Natives 
came down to the beach and resisted stoutly, and thus coming 
under great gun- and rifle-fire several hundreds were killed and 
the streets were strewn with corpses. . Among the ships three 
British sailors were killed, some were wounded, and there was 
much sickness from malaria. At Aboh it was a Sierra Leone 
man who had caused the trouble mainly, and he was deported. 

The obvious moral of these successive naval expeditions was 
that if trade was to be carried on up the Niger with safety for 
life and property, some organized form of government, with a 
force of armed steamers and permanent constabulary in occu- 
pation on land, was indispensable to enforce and maintain law 
and order. 


1See Times, 21 April 1880, p. 5, and F.O. 4042. 
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In 1884 also four firms were on the Niger: the National 
African Company with 30 factories up to Rabba, whereof one 


was on the Binue; two French firms, the Société francaise de _ 


1 Afrique Equatoriale, the Compagnie de Sénégal ; andthe Liverpool 
and Manchester Trading Company. The three firms last-named — 
were bought out in 1884 by the United African Company, which 
then became the National African Company. The management 
of this Company was directed by the astute and energetic Mr. 
Taubman Goldie. The way was thus open for the Royal Niger 
Company, and in default of the direct rule of the Crown, their 
claim to a charter was indisputable. : 


1The authorities of this chapter are the MS. records at the Foreign 
Office, whereto access has been graciously afforded to the author; Parlia- 
mentary Papers and the books by various authors referred to passim. 
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THE ROYAL NIGER COMPANY—CHARTERED 
AND LIMITED, 1886-1900 


Origin of the Niger Company—Treaties by Company—Negotiations . 


¥ for the Charter; Monopoly refused—Charter of 10 July 1886—Practical 
_ Monopoly—Sir Claude Macdonald’s Report—Boundaries and Customs 


Duties—Brass men’s grievances; they take and burn Akassa—Kirk’s 
inquiry into Brass grievances—The Monopoly—Lieut. Hourst—Bida and 
Ilorin Expedition—Secretary Chamberlain sends Lugard to raise 2,000 
frontier force—Convention with France 1898—Revocation of the Charter. 


HE Royal Niger Company forms a remarkable episode 
in the history of West Africa in the closing years of the 


nineteenthcentury. Its charter as a Government lasted 
from 10 July 1886 to 31 December 1899. During that time it 
ruled over titularly 500,000 square miles—de facto controlled the 


_ Niger and the Benue River. It had a river fleet and a force of 


I,000 men. 

Its history is somewhat difficult to write owing to its un- 
popularity and secrecy, and the venom and the volubility of 
its opponents. 

The only documents are the reports of the directors to the 
shareholders, with the chairman’s speeches at the Shareholders’ 
Meetings, Sir C. Macdonald’s report in 1890, Sir J. Kirk’s report 
on the Akassa-Brass raid (Parl. P., 1896, Vol. 59, C. 7977) and 
the Royal Niger Company Blue Book (Pazl. P., 1899, C. 9372) ; 
and of course the papers at the Foreign Office. Lieut.-Col. A. F. 
Mockler Ferryman’s book on British Nigeria (1902) deals in 
part with the Chartered Company.’ 

There is a cause for this absence of information, in that every 
official of the Niger Company entered into a bond of £1,000 with 
the condition that he would not 


_‘ without the consent of the company in writing, communicate to the 


newspapers of Great Britain or other countries or to any outside person, 
official or private, any facts, whether commercial, industrial, scientific 
or political, in connexion with the government or business of the company 
or the districts occupied by the company or with those which he shall 


1See also Captain Vandeleur’s book, post, p. 202. 
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have visited or become acquainted with during his employment in the { ‘ 
company’s service, and that he will not publish or distribute any pamphlet, 
book or other paper disclosing any such fact.’ * ae 


ORIGIN OF THE NIGER COMPANY 


In 1879 the various British firms interested in the Niger 
combined into the United African Company, and there was no 
other European trading firm in the Niger. 


When, however, the company in 1881 was taken over by | 
and adopted the title of the National African Company, andin | 


1882 commenced operations, two French firms had meanwhile | 
entered the river with large capital and ambitious political ideas. | 
There was also another English trading company. In 1884 these ~ 

French houses had disappeared, having retired from the contest — 


and having been to a large extent absorbed in the National African & | 
Company. The other British company had also been absorbed — 


by the National African Company. 


At the Berlin Conference the British diplomatic action was | 


greatly strengthened by the National African Company having ~ 

absorbed the two French companies, for they could say that |} 
oni January 1885 one firm only, a British firm, was established — 
on the Niger, the National African Company. 

The chairman of the company was Lord Aberdare, and Sir 
George Dashwood Taubman Goldie its ‘ Political Administrator’. 
In 1886 he was appointed Deputy-Governor, and in 1895, on 
the death of Lord Aberdare, he became Governor of the Chartered 
Company. Sir G. D. T. Goldie was an ex-Royal Engineer officer of 
great energy and ability, and wielding a most skilful pen. He 
conducted the negotiations with the Government for the grant 
of the charter and discussed with the Government the numerous 
difficult questions which subsequently arose till the revocation of 
the charter in 1899, and managed the company. Sir G. D. Taub- 
man Goldie died in 1925, and his obituary notice appeared in 
West Africa for 29 August 1925. Financially the company was 
a great success for its shareholders. 

Politically, the company acquired Northern Nigeria for the 
British Empire. The Berlin Act of 1885 had by Article 35 laid 
down that occupation must be effective to protect existing rights 
and freedom of trade and transit. Could it be contended that 
the British occupation of the Niger was ‘ effective’ in 1885 ? 
We had been the pioneers and explorers, at a great expense of 
British life and money, as has been related in earlier years, but 
the Consulate at Lokoja had been withdrawn in 1869. There 
were no British officials and no police force in the Niger. 


See answer to question in Commons, 23 May 1898, Hansard, 4 series, 
Vol. 58, p. 401. 
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In the tidal waters of the Niger Delta the British Navy could 


_ and did without any land force exercise and afford effective protec- 
_ tion to life and property of Europeans. Up the Niger, beyond 
_ tidal waters, the action of the British Navy was restricted to 
_ the despatch of a light small vessel annually during the two or 


three months of flood season. Even then, the action of the man- 
of-war was confined to the two or three miles’ range of its guns 
and the occasional disembarkation of a weak landing party, which 


__ by Admiralty policy was to be re-embarked as soon as possible 
for sanitary reasons and on no account to be used as a garrison. 


The fact that a fully-armed man-of-war, H.M.S. Investigator, 


_ with a crew of 40 strong, was attacked in 1867 by the Natives . 


(see ante, p. 168), and the subsequent attacks by Natives armed 
with rifles and cannon on trading steamers (see pp. 162, 164, 171, 
175), shows that the Niger was not safe*for trade until there 
should be effective occupation. 

Unless British occupation was made effective, sooner or later 
the rival colonizing powers of France and Germany would cer- 
tainly have disputed any ‘ dog-in-manger’ assertion of a paper 
Protectorate. f 

The counsel ,of perfection would have been direct administra- 
tion by the Crown either as a Protectorate or a Crown Colony 


_ with an adequate force to police the country. This the British 


Government declined. 

Therefore the only alternative to abandonment of the Niger 
was the grant of a charter to a trading company of sovereign 
ruling power as a cheaper substitute. The result was, that the 
Crown was able to take over the whole country in rgoo. 

Meanwhile the rule of the company protected life and property 
up the Niger. 


TREATIES BY COMPANY 


In 1884 the National African Company by its agent, David 
Macintosh, concluded some 37 treaties with Native chiefs in the 
Niger. These treaties were separate from, independent of, and 
mostly prior in date to the treaties with the British Government 
concluded by Consul Hopkins the same year. 

The company’s treaties were in three similar forms and 
comprised : are 

(a) Cession to the company of the whole of the territories 
of the signatories. 

(0) But private property was not to be taken without com- 
pensation. 

(c) The company had the right to exclude foreign settlers. 

This third provision, which conferred a monopoly on the 
company, was inconsistent with the ordinary free trade clause 6 
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in the British protection treaties providing that ‘the subjects — 
and citizens of all countries may freely carry on trade in every 
part of the territories of the Kings and Chiefs parties here- 
to... .’ Therefore, when Consul Hopkins concluded a protec- 
tion treaty subsequent in date to a company’s treaty, clause 6 
of the Consular Treaty ran: 

‘Permission to trade in the country of the King, Queen and 
Chiefs shall be regulated by the terms of the agreement entered — 
into with the National African Company, a copy whereof is — 
annexed hereto,’ or similar words to this effect: e.g. in the © 
treaties of Artani, Onitsha, Asaba, Abo, Patani (inter alia) on 
the Niger; and Ibi, Wakare and Nassewar on the Benue. ~ 

In none of the company’s 37 treaties according to the forms 
I, 2 and 3 was there any special cession of mining rights, as was 
contained in the treaties subsequently entered into according 
to forms 4 to Io. 

By the wording of the 37 treaties according to forms I, 2 
and 3 nothing is stated of any money payment made by the 
company to the signatories, though presumably by African 
custom a ‘dash’ must have passed, but by the terms of the 
treaties the only consideration expressed was the benefit to the 
signatories and the country of intercourse with the company 
and their establishing factories. 

By these treaties the company naturally expected in the 
interests of the shareholders to found a claim for a charter and 
to acquire a monopoly of trade on the Niger. If the charter had 
not been granted, either because the British Government had 
assumed direct administration, or because the British Government 
had declined a Protectorate, it might have been difficult for the 
company to assert a title under the treaties against a Govern- 
ment or rival European traders. On the other hand, the position 
of the British Government at the Conference was greatly fortified 
by the activity of the company in procuring these treaties and 
its vigorous and successful trade in the Niger ; and the Govern- 
ment was thereby enabled to assert and make good its Protector- 
ate. In fact, the company at its own cost helped the Government 
as much as, or more than, the Government helped the com- 
pany. On 13 February 1885 the company formally applied 
for the charter, which was finally granted 10 July 1886. The 
company with their application submitted the 37 treaties accord- 
ing to forms 1, 2 and 3, which were afterwards entered in a 
schedule to the charter. 


NEGOTIATIONS FOR THE CHARTER; MONOPOLY REFUSED 


In 1885 and 1886 there were frequent changes of Government 
in England owing to the ‘Home Rule’ elections, which, added 
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_to the novel and complicated questions arising out of the pro- 
_ posed grant of sovereign rights to a trading company, and out 
of international obligations under the Berlin Act and under 
| treaties with foreign Powers, caused much delay, but neither 
_the Liberal nor the Conservative Government was opposed to 
_ the idea of a charter. On 6 January 1885 the Foreign Office 
¢ suggested to the Colonial Office that, considering the obligations 
of the Government under the Niger Act of Navigation, 


| ‘the cheapest and most effective way of meeting them would be by the 
* employment of the National African Company, and in order to strengthen 
| their position, it would be advisable without further delay to grant them 
| the charter for which they had several times applied. The whole trade . 
of the Lower Niger and Binue is now in the hands of the company.’ 


On 26 February 1885 the Berlin Act was signed. 

In May 1885 the Government told the company that the 
* granting of the charter was accepted in principle, and on June 6 
| the Protectorate was proclaimed. But the grant of the charter 
_ still hung fire, and in September 1885 Sir G. D. T. Goldie lost 
} patience and put a pistol to the Government by threatening to 
# sell the company and its rights to a foreign Government. 

On 16 September 1885 he wrote to the Foreign Office arguing 
| that England had full freedom of action over ‘terra firma’ 
9 of the Niger, and that the obligation under the Berlin Act should 
only apply to the river. He enclosed a document of draft resolu- 
tions for the company’s next meeting, and declared he could 
not sacrifice the shareholders’ interests to patriotism. 


‘Agenda for meeting of 23 September 1885: 

Resolved— 

That negotiations be opened with a foreign Power with the 
following objects: 

(a) The transfer to the foreign Power of the independent 

treaties of the company. 

(b) The effective occupation of the countries thus transferred. 
| (c) The placing of the company under the flag of a foreign 
Power. 

(d) The obtaining of such conditions as shall be most advan- 
| tageous to the shareholders. 

(e) The restriction to a minimum of the capital risked amongst 
! the tribes nominally protected by Great Britain and the 
& transfer of the enterprise to the tribes to be placed 
| under the effective protection of the foreign Power.’ 

Sir G. D. T. Goldie added that, ‘ for myself, the carrying out 
of the resolution would mean the destruction of my only work 
' in life, of the fruit of ten years’ labour, such as few men have 
_ undergone, in building up a rich province for this country ’. 
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It might seem an unpatriotic move to apply political press- 
ure to the Government in order to gain pecuniary advantage 
for the company, but he was only trying to bluff. The pistol 
he presented was not really loaded, for, as the F oreign Office 
pointed out in the case of the missionaries at Ambas Bay, ‘it 
would be manifestly impossible for a private society to transfer 
property to the jurisdiction of a foreign Power not having a 
treaty of cession with H.M.’s Government ’. 

The application of the company was backed up by a resolu- 
tion from the London Chamber of Commerce : 

‘ That this section is desirous of calling the earnest attention of H.M.’s 
Government to the dangerous condition of affairs in the region of the 
Niger-Benue, which were twelve months ago placed under the protection 
of Great Britain and which, owing to the development of the last few years, 
urgently demand the immediate establishment of an adequate police 
force to overawe predatory tribes as well as to enforce the decisions of 
judicial officers.’ 

A similar resolution was passed by the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce. On the 23rd September Lord Aberdare again 
pressed for the grant of a charter, explaining that the interests 
of the company had already suffered severely from the absence 
of all administration. 

And indeed the company could bring forward a just grievance, 
for, notwithstanding the Consular treaties of protection of the 
previous year, notwithstanding the signature of the Berlin Act 
of February over seven months previous, notwithstanding the 
proclamation of the British Protectorate in June, there was not 
a single authorized person, whether policeman or official, to 
protect the traders or travellers, British or foreign or Native, 
in the Niger or Benue. If the British Government hesitated 
to grant the company the charter they asked for, it was clearly 
incumbent on the Government to set up an efficient administra- 
tion of its own to afford the company protection; whereto it 
was entitled as British subjects carrying on lawful commerce 
in a British Protectorate. Pending these discussions with British 
statesmen in London, the company had been actively pushing 
forward in Africa. On 13 June 1885 Gandu and Sokoto entered 
into identical treaties with the company whereby the signatories 

(2) transferred their entire rights absolutely to the country 
on both sides of the rivers Benue and Niger for the 
distance of ten hours’ journey inland or such other 
distance as they may desire from each bank of both 
rivers within the dominions of the signatories ; 

(0) granted the sole right among foreigners to trade in the 
territories and also the sole right among foreigners to 
possess and work places from which are taken articles 
such as lead and antimony ; and stated 
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(c) that they would hold no communication with foreigners 

except through the company ; 

(d) that this treaty should be unchangeable and irrevocable ; 

(e) that the company should make a yearly present to Gando 

of 2,000 and to Sokoto of 3,000 bags of cowries. 

This was signed by Joseph Thompson, F.R.G.S., on behalf 
of the company. On 18 April 1885 a treaty was concluded 
with Ilorin, but temporarily kept secret lest it should be un- 
palatable to the Lagos Government. 

On 12 November 1885 a treaty was also made with Borgu, 
to the west of the Niger. 

But Lord Salisbury, who was then Foreign Secretary as well 
as Prime Minister, had already made up his mind to grant the 
charter, and on 17 September 1885 wrote to the company 
that as it was advisable that H.M.’s power and jurisdiction should 
be exercised under the authority of Orders in Council and by 
officers directly responsible to the Crown, the charter could not 
be granted in form proposed, but he was considering another 
scheme which would carry out substantially the object in view. 

The Treasury, with characteristic caution, stipulated that 
the charter should not give the company any claim to aid from 
Imperial funds, and also that the charter should not confer any 
rights of coinage or of issuing notes without the consent of the 
Treasury. As to this no question was raised, The real crux 
was as to the monopoly to which the company aspired under the 
clauses to that effect in the treaties quoted. 

One might doubt whether Germany and the Berlin Conference 
would have admitted so easily the British claim to the Niger if 
they could have foreseen that the British Government would 
have granted a charter to a trading company which forthwith 
proceeded to exclude all rivalsin trade. Probably the statesmen 
at Berlin assumed that Great Britain would have set up a Crown 
Colony and Protectorate, whereunder their merchants would be 
as free to trade without hindrance as under the flag of their own 
nation, and very probably this expectation disarmed opposition. 

There were then in the British Crown Colony of Lagos two 
flourishing German firms, and a French firm who no doubt 
anticipated that they would be able, when they wished, to go 
up the Niger and trade there. So foreign statesmen and mer- 
chants could reassure themselves in quietude and confidence 
that the British Government would do the work of providing 
law and order on the Niger wherein their trade might flourish. 

Already on 22 December 1885, before the charter had been 
granted, the Foreign Office warned the company that the German 
Government had complained on account of reports received that 
the company was endeavouring by forcible means to exclude 
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It might seem an unpatriotic move to apply political press-_ 
ure to the Government in order to gain pecuniary advantage 
for the company, but he was only trying to bluff. The pistol 
he presented was not really loaded, for, as the Foreign Office f 
pointed out in the case of the missionaries at Ambas Bay, ‘it 
would be manifestly impossible for a private society to transfer 
property to the jurisdiction of a foreign Power not having a 
treaty of cession with H.M.’s Government ’. 

The application of the company was backed up by a resolu- 
tion from the London Chamber of Commerce : 

‘ That this section is desirous of calling the earnest attention of H.M.’s 
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Government to the dangerous condition of affairs in the region of the q 


Niger-Benue, which were twelve months ago placed under the protection 
of Great Britain and which, owing to the development of the last few years, 
urgently demand the immediate establishment of an adequate police 


force to overawe predatory tribes as well as to enforce the decisions of — 3 


judicial officers.’ 
A similar resolution was passed by the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce. On the 23rd September Lord Aberdare again 


pressed for the grant of a charter, explaining that the interests — | 


of the company had already suffered severely from the absence 
of all administration. 


And indeed the company could bring forward a just grievance, — 3 


for, notwithstanding the Consular treaties of protection of the 
previous year, notwithstanding the signature of the Berlin Act 
of February over seven months previous, notwithstanding the 
proclamation of the British Protectorate in June, there was not 
a single authorized person, whether policeman or official, to 
protect the traders or travellets, British or foreign or Native, 
in the Niger or Benue. If the British Government hesitated 
to grant the company the charter they asked for, it was clearly 
incumbent on the Government to set up an efficient administra- 
tion of its own to afford the company protection; whereto it 
was entitled as British subjects carrying on lawful commerce 
in a British Protectorate. Pending these discussions with British 
statesmen in London, the company had been actively pushing 
forward in Africa. On 13 June 1885 Gandu and Sokoto entered 
into identical treaties with the company whereby the signatories 

(2) transferred their entire rights absolutely to the country 
on both sides of the rivers Benue and Niger for the 
distance of ten hours’ journey inland or such other 
distance as they may desire from each bank of both 
rivers within the dominions of the signatories ; 

(0) granted the sole right among foreigners to trade in the 
territories and also the sole right among foreigners to 
possess and work places from which are taken articles 
such as lead and antimony ; and stated 
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(c) that they would hold no communication with foreigners 

except through the company ; 

(d) that this treaty should be unchangeable and irrevocable ; 

(e) that the company should make a yearly present to Gando 

of 2,000 and to Sokoto of 3,000 bags of cowries. 

This was signed by Joseph Thompson, F.R.G.S., on behalf 
of the company. On 18 April 1885 a treaty was concluded 
' with Ilorin, but temporarily kept secret lest it should be un- 
palatable to the Lagos Government. 

On 12 November 1885 a treaty was also made with Borgu, | 
| to the west of the Niger. 
But Lord Salisbury, who was then Foreign Secretary as well » 
} as Prime Minister, had already made up his mind to grant the 
charter, and on 17 September 1885 wrote to the company 
1 that as it was advisable that H.M.’s power and jurisdiction should 

_be exercised under the authority of Orders in Council and by 
© officers directly responsible to the Crown, the charter could not 
_ be granted in form proposed, but he was considering another 
~ scheme which would carry out substantially the object in view. 

The Treasury, with characteristic caution, stipulated that 
the charter should not give the company any claim to aid from 
Imperial funds, and also that the charter should not confer any 
rights of coinage or of issuing notes without the consent of the 
Treasury. As to this no question was raised, The real crux 
| was as to the monopoly to which the company aspired under the 
clauses to that effect in the treaties quoted. 

One might doubt whether Germany and the Berlin Conference 
i would have admitted so easily the British claim to the Niger if 
) they could have foreseen that the British Government would 
f have granted a charter to a trading company which forthwith 
| proceeded to exclude all rivals in trade. Probably the statesmen 
4 at Berlin assumed that Great Britain would have set up a Crown 
| Colony and Protectorate, whereunder their merchants would be 
i as free to trade without hindrance as under the flag of their own 
{ nation, and very probably this expectation disarmed opposition. 
| There were then in the British Crown Colony of Lagos two 
} flourishing German firms, and a French firm who no doubt 
anticipated that they would be able, when they wished, to go 
up the Niger and trade there. So foreign statesmen and mer- 
chants could reassure themselves in quietude and confidence 
‘that the British Government would do the work of providing 
+ law and order on the Niger wherein their trade might flourish. 
_ Already on 22 December 1885, before the charter had been 
| granted, the Foreign Office warned the company that the German 
, Government had complained on account of reports received that 
| the company was endeavouring by forcible means to exclude 
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without compensation. The company was enabled to acquire 
rights under further treaties subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of State. Subsequently in 1887 and 1894 further 
treaties, to the number of 306, were submitted by the company 
and approved by the Government. Domestic slavery by the 
Natives was to be discouraged, and slave-owning by foreigners, 
Europeans or others, entirely prohibited. Religion was not to 
be interfered with except in the interests of humanity. Justice 
was to be administered to the inhabitants, taking into considera- 
tion local customs. 

The charter prohibited any monopoly of trade and declared, 
subject to Customs duties, 


‘ trade with the company’s territories under our protection shall be free, 
and there shall be no differential treatment of the subjects of any Power 
as to settlement or access to markets, but foreigners alike with British 
subjects will be subject to administrative dispositions in the interests of 
commerce and order.’ 


These Customs duties were to be levied solely for defraying 
the expenses of government, including repayment of expenses 
already incurred for acquisition, maintenance and execution of 
treaty rights. 

A budget of £90,000 annually was approved by the Secretary 
of State as necessary for the expenses of the company in the exer- 
cise of its powers as a Government. 

These treaty expenses were examined into by the Crown 
Agents, who certified, 7 March 1887, that the company had ex- 
pended over £250,000. 

Power to revoke the charter was expressly reserved. 

The charter of 10 July 1886 did not contain any map or 
definition of the area of the company’s rights. But the previous 
proclamation of 5 June 1885 declared: 


‘ The British Protectorate of the Niger districts comprises the territories 
on the line of coast between the British Protectorate of Lagos and the 
right or western bank of the mouth of the Rio del Rey. It further com- 
prises the territories on both banks of the Niger, from its confluence 
with the River Benue at Lokoja to the sea, as well as the territories on 
both banks of the Benue from the confluence up to and including Ibi.’ 


The later proclamation, of 18 October 1887, declared the 
Protectorate to include ‘all territories in the basin of the Niger 
which were or might be for the time being subject to the govern- 
ment’ of the Niger Company. And Lord Salisbury declared, 25 
January 1888, that ‘H.M’s Protectorate is conferred ipso facto 
wherever the Company may extend its dominions ’. 

The boundaries to the north and west between French and 
British territories, to the north and east between Germany 
and British territories, were subsequently defined. The bound- 
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aries between the Niger Company’s territories and Crown Protec- 
torate on the Niger Coast were vaguely defined and led to much 
friction on the Delta, culminating ultimately with the Nimbe 
Akassa raid which contributed to the revocation of the charter. 

The Chartered Company expressly undertook Great Britain’s 
treaty responsibilities under the Berlin Act as to free naviga- 
tion of the Niger. The Articles 26, 27, 28 and 29 of the Berlin 
Act provided in the most ample language for the free navigation 
of the Niger, its branches, outlets and affluents for merchant 
ships of all nations equally for goods and passengers; the sub- 
jects and flags of all nations to be treated with perfect equality, 
not only for direct navigation from the open seas to the inland 
ports of the Niger and vice versa, but for the great and small 
coasting trade and for boat trade and on the course of the river. 
No distinction was to be made between the subjects of riverain 
and non-riverain States and no exclusive privilege of navigation 
conceded to companies, corporations or private persons. Naviga- 
tion was not to be subject to any obligation in regard to landing 
station or depot or for landing bulk or for compulsory entry into 
port, and no more tolls were to be levied beyond those equivalent 
to services rendered to navigationitself. Great Britain undertook 
to apply these principles on so much of the waters of the Niger 
as shall be subject to her sovereignty or protection. 

The general administration of the company rested with the 
Councilin London. The principal agents-general of the Chartered 
Company, resident on the Niger, were David Macintosh, Joseph 


Flint, C.M.G., Sir William Wallace, Walter Watts, and Robert 


Lenthall.+ 

The military resources of the company consisted of river- 
steamers with light guns and 424 armed constabulary of Hausas 
and Yorubas commanded by British officers. There was a 
battery of five guns, seven-pounders. The company’s record 
during the 134 years of its rule on the Niger invites consideration. 

Was the charter a good or evil? The answer to this ques- 
tion depends upon the point of view. I have read all the papers 
at the Foreign Office relating to the Niger Company, including 
the complaints of its most bitter enemies, French, German and 
British ; and, in my opinion, the balance of good immensely pre- 
ponderates. 


PRACTICAL MONOPOLY 


The practical and efficient monopoly enjoyed by the com- 
pany is the principal offence. It is true that no European factory, 
British or foreign, was ever opened on the Niger, and that no 


1 See West Africa, 18 October 1924, p. 1138, and 5 September 1925, for 
Mr. Flint’s obituary. 
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merchant vessel, British or foreign, ever navigated the Niger. 
Persistent attempts were made by the French and German 
Governments to break down this monopoly. Lieut. Mizon, a 
French naval officer, twiced forced his way up the Niger in a 
small craft. Fliigel, a semi-official German agent, attempted a 
small trade on the Niger. An acrid diplomatic correspondence 
with the French and German Governments ensued. In both 
cases the objects were political rather than commercial. It was 
a policy of pin-pricks, and succeeded in teasing and irritating 
the company, who under considerable provocation behaved with 
habitual patience broken by occasional indiscretions. The 
Foreign Office scolded the company, who stood firm, and as the 
Foreign Office observed, Sir G. Goldie seemed well satisfied with 
the policy pursued by the company under his guidance. Fligel 
was an adventurer, and when he died suddenly, it transpired 
that he had accepted a pension from the company which his 
widow asked to be continued to her, and was refused. When 
this became known, the German Government, ashamed of their 
tool, dropped the controversy. No useful purpose will be served 
by disturbing the dust on these ancient and uninteresting squab- 
bles. The company was no doubt ‘Echthroxenos’; it did 
not want strangers in its territories, especially traders or lawyers. 
But no serious attempt was made by any European firms, whether 
British or foreign, to establish factories in the company’s terri- 
tories—whatever be the cause or motive—except by ‘The African 
Association ’, which was bought out. 

The Natives in the Niger above Onitsha were fairly treated 
by the company. No slaughter of Natives, no wholesale appro- 
priations of land, stained the company’s record. The company 
had neither the military resources nor the wish to make conquering 
expeditions far inland; their object was peaceful trade and 
earning dividends. 

On the upper river the company preserved admirable law 
and order. Below Onitsha and in the Delta there was friction 
arising out of enforcement of the legal right to Customs duties and 
trade revenue against Natives who, previous to the charter, had 
traded freely, though precariously. 


SIR CLAUDE MACDONALD’sS REPORT 


Impartial evidence of how the company exercised its adminis- 
trative power exists in the report by Sir Claude Macdonald, who 
went up the Niger on Lord Salisbury’s instructions to report 
on the Niger Company. He was one of Lord Salisbury’s most 
trusted officials, who subsequently became Consul-General and 
High Commissioner of the Niger Coast Protectorate, and after- 
wards His Britannic Majesty’s Ministerin Chinaand Japan. The 
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__ interpreters for the inquiry were furnished, not by the Niger 
Company or any rival trading firm, but by the Church Missionary 
Society, so as to secure confidence and impartiality. Lieut- 
Colonel Mockler Ferryman was private secretary to Sir Claude 
Macdonald during his inquiry as Commissioner and described the 
Chartered Company’s rule in a book called Up the Niger (1892). 
The Commissioner went up the Niger as far as Rabbah, in 1880, 
and the report is dated 13 January 1890. The report was printed 
but not published, and the following is the purport or quotations 
thereof. 

The administration was in the main effective over 900 miles 
from Garua on the Benue to the sea, and 500 miles from Rabbah 
on the Niger to the sea. The river as a highway was safe. 

In the lower Niger, from Akassa to Lokoja, the company 
had 209 treaties, all granting sovereign rights. Sir Claude 
Macdonald found that all the treaties except Idu and Omorro 
were understood and upheld by the signatories. In respect of 
these 209 treaties subsidies were paid to the extent of £1,284. 

On the Benue, which is in length 1,240 miles, for 200 miles 
the company had stations and it was under their direct jurisdic- 
tion ; for 600 it was under their indirect jurisdiction; and for 
440 miles they had no treaties and consequently no jurisdiction. 
For the entire distance the company was in complete command 
of the waterway from an administrative point of view, and it 
would be possible for any European to proceed from Lokoja 
to Garua in a steam launch without fear of molestation. 

On the Upper Niger, from Lokoja to Rabbah, there were three 
treaties with Nupe, Sokoto and Gandu, whose validity was upheld 
by the Commissioner. The company had little jurisdiction on 
land, but complete control over the waterway, and if they were 
to withdraw the river would not be safe. But even their indirect 
jurisdiction did not extend more than 20 miles from the rivers, 
and on the Benue it was not continuous. Towards the north 
there was no difficulty, but on the southern and seaward boundary 
Sir Claude Macdonald already in 1889 presaged future trouble. 

The charter, as above mentioned, did not contain any map or 
definition of the company’s area. After the grant of the charter 
the company did not exercise authority on the lower Niger or 
interfere with the trade of the Brass men till 1892, one year after 
the Government of the Protectorate was set up. The company 
did not have any station on the river lower down than Aboh, 
except the coast station at Akassa, on the true mouth of the 
Niger, the Nun mouth, and Burutu on Forcados River. 

Before criticizing the Niger Company it must be firmly and 
always borne in mind that it was a trading company, organized 
for profit to the shareholders, and it had received a charter from 
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the Government which its Directors were not only entitled, but — 
bound, to carry out for the benefit of their shareholders. The 
charter itself expressly provided that it should be taken, con- 
strued and adjudged in the most favourable and beneficial sense 
for and to the best advantage of the company, notwithstanding 
any non-recital, misrecital, uncertainty or imperfection in the 
charter. 

In 1889 Sir Claude Macdonald reported that the men of Brass 
districts and Udi were excluded from their markets, and could 
not go to fetch oil from the numerous villages they used to 
formerly. The Native trader must come to one particular place 
called a port of entry to trade, and to do this he must pay heavy 
licences and duties. And it was not only that he had to pay 
duty, but a great number of the markets were absolutely closed. 
To the north-west of the lower Niger, on the Benin River, the 
duties were at first not strictly enforced. The main hardship 
arose on the south-east of the Nun, in the large district called 
Brass. The men of Brass used to trade up the Niger as far as 
Asaba, and get oil, from all the riverain villages, which they sold 
to the European traders. In the disorganized conditions previous 
to the establishment of the Protectorate in 1891, this trading 
went on without much interruption, as above stated: the Natives 
were well armed and the Consul had no force; and for the com- 
pany to have stopped all trading would have needed heavily 
armed patrols on all creeks. In 1891 the boundary was defined. 
The Niger Company claimed Idu and Forcados. 


BOUNDARIES AND Customs DUTIES 


The Foreign Office on 29 July 1891 wrote to Sir Claude 
Macdonald that the boundary of the Protectorate with the 
Niger Company was as follows: 


“ (1) On the west of the Nun the line started in the middle of the mouth 
of Forcados River and followed the river to the mouth of Warri Creek, 
and thence followed that creek midway to a point 24 miles below the 
mouth of the creek leading to Oagbi and Ahiabo. From that place the 
line runs north-east for 10 miles and thence due north for 50 miles. This 
line is drawn subject to modifications by further determination according 
to local requirements. The Niger Company have agreed that their 
revenue hulk in Warri Creek shall be moored not less than one mile above 
the point in the creek where the line of determination ends. (2) On 
the east of the Niger the boundary is formed by a straight line from a 
point midway between Brass and Nun and terminating at Idu, so as to 
include with the Protectorate 3 miles west of the stream from Brass to 
Idu, and to the Niger Company 3 miles east of the Niger. Idu itself was 
to be under Joint administration,’ 


The territory of the Niger Company cut into two parts the 
Protectorate by the 100 miles between the Nun and Forcados 
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River. The ‘ Niger Basin’ was the vague extent of the com- 


_ pany’s area apart from the boundaries defined in 1891. The 


Oguta lake was included therein and the territories north of Idu. 
The depth of the Protectorate territories was, at all events, at 
the beginning not more than 30 miles inland above the tidal 
waters. The Niger Company tried both north and south of the 
Nun to work round the Protectorate and take its hinterland by 
the treaties in the neighbourhood of the Delta. 

Still, towards the southern part of the Protectorate there 
was a wide belt of unknown and unoccupied territory reaching 
to 250 miles between the Protectorate and the company’s terri- 
tories, say, Yola and Old Calabar. 

The Niger Company on 30 September 1891 expressly refused 
to establish a Customs house at Idu, and all goods passing beyond 
Idu had to be taken to Akassa. In 1889 Sir Claude Macdonald 
had reported as to the Idu treaty that the Natives understood 
it, but that the Niger Company’s Customs regulations had been 
enforced arbitrarily and tactlessly. By the company’s notice 
of 24 September 1887 no canoes could cross the frontier inward 
without clearing at Akassa; nor again go outward unless with 
certificate of export, otherwise they were liable to seizure and 
confiscation. 

The grievances against the company were threefold : 

1. The amount of the duties. 

2. That the duties could only be paid at Akassa, where all 
canoes must enter; i.e. although there were preventive 
stations at Idu and Ekole to stop smuggling, i.e. if a 
canoe with goods started from either Brass or New 
Calabar, or even Idu, it must go four days round by 
Akassa to pay duties in order to enter the Niger. 

3. That no landing was allowed even for procuring fuel, 
firewood and provisions, except at the ports of entry. 


THE Brass MEN’S GRIEVANCES 


Now this was separating artificially the buyer and the seller- 
The men of Brass, e.g. the Natives in touch with the European 
traders, had been for all their lives used to buy oil at these mar- 
kets and were suddenly cut off from their producers. Equally 
those villages outside the very few ports of entry were cut off 
from their sellers and their trade brought to a standstill. At 
the same time it must be in fairness said that the towns inside 
the company’s area had but little grievance against the company’s 
rule, as was testified to by Sir Claude Macdonald’s report, although 
practically their only buyer was now the company in its mercantile 
capacity. 
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All these grievances were reported by Sir Claude Macdonald 
in January 1890 to the Foreign Office. 

The Foreign Office, though making other representations to 
the Niger Company, which were frequently the subject of acrid 
discussion, never asked for, still less insisted on, any alteration 
of their Customs and prevailing system; and as time went on 
it might be fairly assumed that the Government sanctioned and 
approved their fiscal arrangements. 

In 1892, after Sir Claude Macdonald had assumed the govern- 
ment of the Protectorate, he again reported : 

‘ Brass, owing to prohibitive duties of the Niger Company, had become 
unimportant. The chiefshave a grievance against His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, who, they allege, have allowed the Niger Company to shut them 
out from their oil markets at which they have traded ever since the aboli- 
tion of the export slave trade. It may be asked,’ writes the Consul- 
General, ‘ how is it the company can make a profit notwithstanding they 
charge themselves the same duties, and without doubt the company 
can show profitable balances so long as they trade at stations where they 
have no competitive purchasers of Native produce? This they can do 
by paying the producers, who are also under their administrative juris- 
diction, whatever the company likes.’ 


The real profits of the company arose not so much from their 
imports as their exports, and hence they were able to buy palm 
oil and kernels and other African produce at less than half the 
price for which other European merchants could buy African 
produce in the open market, in the Protectorates or at Lagos. 

Similar hardships arose at Warri, to the north of the Niger, 
but were not so hardly felt, as there were interior markets where 
oil could be bought, and also the strong powers of Benin and of 
Nana kept in check the Niger Company. 

The duties on trade for a Brass Native man or a large European 
Corporation were £150 minimum, i.e. £50 licence to trade and £10 
for each station he wished to trade at, and he would only be 
allowed to trade at stations open for trade; and he would also 
have to pay £100 if he wished to trade in spirits, which were 
essential and indispensable for trade in the Delta. He would 
also have to pay import duty at 2s. a gallon on spirits and export 
duty at 20 per cent. on all produce. Entries would have to be 
passed at Akassa or Ekole, the head of a creek leading into the 
"Niger, where the hulk Masaba was moored. The Oratshi creek, 
leading to Idu, was roughly parallel to the Niger. It communi- 
cated with the Niger by the Ndoni creek leading from Idu and 
entering the Niger close to Aboh. This creek was secured by 
the company’s hulk moored close to Idu, which was a preventive 
hulk ; the Ekole creek, roughly half-way between Akassa and 
Aboh, secured by the Masaba hulk, where duties were paid and 
clearance effected ; and the Brass-Akassa creek parallel to the 
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sea. But there were numerous other small lateral channels 
practicable for a canoe leading into the Niger. These could be 
used for smuggling, which could only be stopped by constant 
and expensive armed patrols. 

The Brass men never paid any of these duties, but consistently 
smuggled; and the Niger Company endeavoured to stop this 
smuggling by challenging, and firing if necessary, and, if canoes 
were captured smuggling, by confiscating the goods. The 
_ smuggling was fairly successful, and the loss to the revenue of 

the Niger Company was estimated at £30,000 a year. 

It may appear most harsh and unfair that the Brass men 
or other Natives outside the company’s area should be excluded 
by such heavy duties and such artificial barriers from trading 
as they had been used to for years. Whyshould the Niger Com- 
pany have a right to exclude them and*punish them when they 
tried to trade? Why should Natives within the company’s area, 
if they were not at one of the ports of entry, be prevented from 
trading freely with oil buyers? True, but the fault lay with the 
British Government, who gave a charter to the Niger Company 
to save the Government the cost and trouble of administering 
the Niger, and had to enable the company to reimburse itself. 


THEY TAKE AND BuRN AKASSA 


The Natives determined to revenge themselves, and the 

men of Brass, having started from Nimbe, attacked and burnt 
Akassa, the head station of the Niger Company, on 29 January 
1895. The facts are much as follows: 

On 15 January 1895, Vice-Consul Harrison took over Brass 
from Harper Moore, who said to him the only likelihood of 
trouble would be the questions of the Niger markets now in the 
possession of the Niger Company, where the Brass men used to 
trade. On Sunday,27 January, at 9 p.m., Mr. Harrison received 
an anonymous message in writing: ‘ Brass people leaving to- 
morrow at noon to destroy Niger Company’s factories and lives 
at Akassa on Tuesday morning. Besure yousend at once to stop 
them. (Signed) An Observer.’ Mr. Harrison had no troops at 
Brass. He sent on a copy of the letter to Mr. Flint, Agent- 
General of the Niger Company, at Akassa, who received it at 
7 a.m. on the morning of Monday, 28 January, some 21 hours 
before the attack took place. Akassa, the head station of the 
Niger Company, was not fortified ; and but few defensive measures 
were taken after receiving the warning. The Brass people slipped 
down from Nimbe on the last of the ebb; it was a dark night 
with a mist on the river; so the forty or fifty canoes consti- 
tuting the expedition passed unnoticed, and reached the factory 
and opened fire at 4.30 a.m. from a position where the shell gun 
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at the pier head could not reach them. The attack was com- 
pletely successful. ; 

The Agent-General of the Company and the Europeans escaped 
alive. The Krooboys were killed, 24 of them in their beds, and 
the rest of the black labourers were taken prisoners and brought 
back to Nimbe. The stores, guns and everything that was 
valuable or portable in the factory were looted and taken back 
to Nimbe. The factory and all books and papers were burnt, 
and the machinery smashed and destroyed. Their vengeance was 
complete. 

But the rising was not against white men or against the govern- 
ment of the Protectorate, but against their detested trade enemy, 
the Niger Company, who excluded the Brass men from their 
markets. Some of the Brass chiefs were Christians. As they 
stated : / 


‘Some years ago the Christian party was much stronger and more 
powerful than their opponents ; many chiefs, who were brought up as 
Christians, have now gone back to fetishism. Among these was King Koko, 
the reason for this being that they had lost faith in the white man’s God, 
who had allowed them to be oppressed, and their trade, their only means 
of livelihood, to be taken away from them without just cause or reason.’ 


Some of the Christians remained true to the faith, stout and 
stalwart, and I regard this as an acid test of religion. 

Cannibalism as a sacrifice to their native gods had been a 
religious rite with them from time immemorial. Ten years 
previous an epidemic of small-pox broke out and was only 
stayed by a cannibal sacrifice. 

Both pagan and Christian chiefs were equally keen against the 
Niger Company. 

Previous to the expedition a meeting took place at Nimbe, 
where it was discussed whether it would be advisable, should 
their fetish gods protect them and make the attack successful, 
to offer up the prisoners with the usual cannibalistic rites. The 
Christian chiefs, who were in the minority, headed by Chief Waru, 
said that if cannibalistic rites took place they could not assist 
in the expeditions against Akassa. A very stormy discussion 
ensued and the sacrifice question was allowed to drop without 
any definite arrangement having been come to. 

A Roman Catholic missionary, Father Diedenhofer, happened 
to be at Nimbe, where he arrived a day or two before the raid, 
on some missionary business with reference to a Christian school- 
child. His account of events at Nimbe was taken down by Sir 
C. Macdonald, and is as follows: 


‘TI arrived on Sunday at 5 p.m. I saw the King for } hour; he 
apologized for not staying longer, saying he had to speak with other chiefs 
about a palaver on the creeks, He left his clerk, John Thomas, to look 
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after me. I was very well treated, and had an excellent dinner and a 
room provided for me excellently furnished with mirror, lamps and a 
European bed. The owner of the house was Robert Apracanta, educated 


_ at a college in the Isle of Man; he showed me his photograph taken in 


England. On Monday at 9 a.m. the canoes got ready. The King took 
off his silk shirt, and wore only his loin-cloth, and his body was covered 
with chalk. Round his waist were monkey skulls. He went to the 
Ju-Ju house. The canoes started at 10 a.m.; nearly all the males left 
and only women remained and two chiefs. 

“The King said, “If you want anything, apply to these two, and they 
will give you a canoe to go to the factories if you like.’ Wednesday 
morning the canoes returned. Chief Waru said he meant to keep his 
prisoners and not kill them, it was against his feelings and principles. 
A good many of the other chiefs had the same feelings ; one particularly, 
Nathaniel Herthstone by name, also said he could not bear to look at 
the slaughter, and shut himself up in his house. 

“The King did not arrive till 2.30. He had stopped at Sacrifice 
Island, and sent for a canoe. Evidently at Sacrifice Island he had killed 
all his prisoners, for at 4 p.m.acanoe with sixteen corpses, all horribly muti- 
lated, came in. The King (Koko) gave the orders for a general slaughter 
of the prisoners, and the canoes with much beating of drums went to 
Sacrifice Island and returned; all the occupants were painted with 
white chalk, a sign that each man had killed at least one or two prisoners. 
I saw some men with a hand or foot tied to their wrists and ankles, also 
one man singing and shouting with a human foot, the big toe of which 
he held in his mouth. 

“On Thursday 31st I saw a man with a hatchet cutting the limbs 
of the dead bodies in the same way that a butcher cuts meat; women 
were looking on, not at all surprised. At 10 a.m. a man came to me 
and said he could not bear these horrible sights, and he must leave and 
hide in his village. I was on several occasions offered human flesh, a 
leg or an arm. I saw Robert Apracanter jumping about quite naked 
(painted white, with pieces of human flesh hanging to him), singing and 
shouting. Since the return of the canoes, I was treated better than before 
and the Niger Company’s stores were served out to me. 

‘On Thursday night at dinner I was offered a dish of rice and what 
looked like squares of human flesh; they declared it was bacon, but I 
was very suspicious. I saw with my own eyes a human leg was taken 
into the kitchen. I escaped in a canoe, Thursday night.’ 


As to the participation in the raid, Sir C. Macdonald later 
reported that every single chief and headsman at Brass took 
part except two who were absent through sickness. But James 
Spiff and Kinmer were not present. Chief Waru had told the 
prisoners not to be afraid, and treated them as his own sons. 
Also eight chiefs and the followers refused to take part in the 
cannibal feast. 

Mrs. Price, a black woman, the wife of a steamship captain 
at Akassa, was left alive by King Koko and released. 

According to Sir John Kirk’s report 43 prisoners were murdered 
in cold blood at Nimbe and eaten, and 25 were released and sent 


back. 
It is now the time to see what took place on the British side. 
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On the 30th of January, the Wednesday, at 10 p.m., Sir C. Mac- 
donald received at Opobo a telegram from Harrison: ‘ Akassa 
attacked. Canoes 40 or 50 returned last night. Factories and 
consulate defenceless.’ Macdonald went to Old Calabar, 
embarked 70 men and a gun on the Evangeline, and arrived at 
Brass I p.m. on 2 February, the Saturday. Sir Claude reported 
that a letter was received on 2 February from King Koko and all 
the chiefs of Brass stating that they had no quarrel with the 
Queen or her servants, but their quarrel was with the Niger 
Company. They repeated their complaints against the Niger 
Company, ‘ which complaints it had been my unpleasant duty to 
listen to for the last three and a half years without being able to 
gain for them any redress’. Sir C. Macdonald added that no 
attempt was made to molest the consulate or factories at Brass. 

By the 5th February reinforcements had arrived on the 
Evangeline, and Mr. Flint, the Agent-General of the Niger 
Company, also arrived. 

In March there followed the inevitable punitive expeditions 
against Nimbe. The Natives defended themselves, and as the 
result the town was burnt and destroyed and 300 killed and 
wounded. The boom was not reconstructed and the Natives had 
fled. The terms of punishment were a reasonable fine, the con- 
fiscation of all war canoes and guns and the restoration of 
plundered property. Koko, for whom there was a reward of 
£200 offered, was to be surrendered and also the other chiefs. A 
promise was made that an inquiry should be held. In April Sir 
C. Macdonald reported that the people of Brass thoroughly 
understood the terms and that reparation had been made and 
was being made for their offences ; and that canoes and prisoners 
had been surrendered and that all chiefs who took part in the 
atrocities had been fined. . 


‘The towns are destroyed, trade almost ruined, women and children 
are starving in the bush and hundreds have been killed ; small-pox is 
raging and the rainy season is beginning again. I have seen all this,’ 
said Sir C. Macdonald, ‘ and have visited the towns destroyed. I most 
strongly deprecate further punishment, and request settlement of the 
questions. The senior naval officers entirely concur in this.’ 


The Foreign Office cabled back authorizing Sir C. Macdonald 
to reopen the river to trade and to endeavour to alleviate the 


suffering and said a Commissioner would be despatched to 
investigate. 


KirkK’s INQUIRY INTO BrRAss’s GRIEVANCES 


Accordingly Sir John Kirk came out and held an inquiry at 
Akassa and Brass in June 1895, at which the Brass chiefs and 
the representatives of the Niger Company were present, and the 
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_ Officials of the Niger Coast Protectorate. Four written memor- 
_ anda were presented by the Brass chiefs and oral evidence was 
given. Mr. Wallace also gave evidence on behalf of the Niger 


Company. 
‘. The smuggling was admitted. Sir John Kirk found as a fact 
that 


‘the rules in force are practically prohibitory to Native trade and the 
Brass men are right in saying this is so. They are for all intents and 
purposes excluded from the Niger if they are to respect these regulations.’ 


Sir C. Macdonald protested vehemently against the treatment 
by the Niger Company of the inhabitants of the Protectorate he 


administered. He said that Ja Ja and Nana had been deported 


as monopolists, while the Brass men were. punished because they 
went for the biggest monopolists, the Niger Company. In the 
Niger Company’s territories there was no outside trader, black 
or white. The markets were all theirs. 


“They can open and shut any given market at will, which means 
subsistence or starvation to the Native inhabitants of the place. They 
can offer any price they like to the producers and the latter must take it 
or starve. The reason why, is the company’s dividends. Why should 
not the producer sell his stuff to the best advantage, and to whom he likes ? 
He is the aboriginal and the tree whereon the palm-nut grows is his. 
No, he must sell it to the company or starve. In their territories are 
thousands of villages engaged in the palm oil trade or would like to be, 
for the oil is growing at their doors, but the ports of entry at which they 
are allowed to trade are comparatively fewer in number, so that there 
are tracts of oil-producing country not worked at all. Why could not 
duty be paid at the door and trade where you like, as at Accra, Lagos 
and the Protectorate ?’ 


The Akassa raid was ultimately settled by the Niger Coast 
Protectorate compensating the Niger Company for the damage 
done at Akassa by the Brass men, inhabitants of the Protectorate, 
and a sum of £20,384 5s. 6d. was paid. 

King Koko of Nimbe was deposed. 


THe MONOPOLY 


It now remains to deal with the burning question of the Niger 
Company’s monopoly. In November 1896 Sir R. Moor, who 
had become the Consul-General, repeats the complaints against 
the company, saying a 


‘ monopoly has been established on the Niger. This monopoly damages 
British manufacturers and the Native, who is at the mercy of the company. 
Where there is no competition, the company controls prices absolutely. 
Natives producing and trading in their areas are not allowed to carry 
their produce for sale into areas where higher prices are paid.’ 
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Now these complaints, that the Niger Company’s import 
duties and licences excluded Native traders from elsewhere, are 
mainly true. Also that the inhabitants of the territories included 
in the Niger Company were prevented from freely trading was 
no doubt true ; they lost perhaps profits and markets they would 
otherwise have made; but that they were starved or nearly 
starved by reason of the company’s regulations is wholly un- 
founded. Few die of starvation in Africa, and in the Niger there 
is fish, and, besides flocks, fowls, and cultivated crops, there is 
the bounty of Nature, the fruits that grow; and with these food 
supplies, the Niger Company’s regulations could not and did not 
interfere. 

The British Government made no attempt to interfere with 
these trade regulations, either as to the import or export duties 
or as to trade licences; notwithstanding Sir C. Macdonald’s 
report in r8go and Sir John Kirk’s report in 1895, which I have 
detailed. The British Government devolved on the Niger 
Company the expense and trouble of governing the Niger undera 
British Protectorate ; and this may be likened to a slum landlord 
who employs an agent to collect his rents, whom he remunerates 
by a commission, like Mr. Pancks and Mr. Casby, ‘ the Patriarch’, 
in Litile Dorrit. 

True it might be, as Sir R. Moor wrote, that the company did 
not take any steps for educating or civilizing the Natives or 
raising the standard of life; true it is that the company did not 
set up and subsidize schools : but they maintained such peace and 
order on the Niger that missionaries could work. 

The practical monopoly of the company, which de facto the 
company enjoyed in trade, was the real grievance. But the 
trading licence of £150 a year with {10 for each additional station, 
though crushing to petty Native trades from Brass and elsewhere, 
could never have been effectual to exclude any European trader 
with sufficient capital to establish himself and employing experi- 
enced and determined agents. 

In order to carry on trade a competing company would have 
had to provide light-draught steamers capable of ascending the 
Niger, which, of course, would have to be provided with fuel and 
to acquire ground from Natives whereon to build factories with 
residences for the agents and assistants ; and also to move about 
the country. It well may be that the company would have put 
obstacles in their way direct and indirect, and as it had force on 
the spot, might probably have forcibly prevented the competitor 
establishing itself, and to overcome this opposition reference to 
England would have become necessary. 

The Niger Company had set up a claim that any person wish- 
ing to acquire lands from a Native must apply through the com- 
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_ pany’s agent. But already on 21 January 1892 the Foreign 
Office had warned the Niger Company that such a practice was 
incompatible with freedom of trade and any clause in treaties 


providing that all intercourse between Natives and foreigners 
should pass through the company was abrogated, as inconsistent 


_ with British administrations and with the charter, and this was 


accepted by the company. Any company, however, possessing 
capital and determination, could both by legal proceedings and 
questions asked in Parliament have easily swept away such 
obstructions as were not authorized by law or the charter. 
There would probably have been some friction, local and tempor- 
ary, but a little persistence would have easily established the new 


trader and forced an untenable position. 


One European firm only, the African Association, did 
establish factories on the Niger, with thé result that the compe- 
tition raised the barter prices for African produce ; but an arrange- 
ment was arrived at in 1892 whereby it was absorbed, and became 
a shareholder in the company. Another firm established in the 
Niger Coast Protectorate was also a shareholder. 

The Niger Company debited itself with exactly the same duties 
as it charged and was authorized to charge to ‘ other traders ’, 
i.e. import and export duties and licences. From 1895, and to 
the end of the company’s charter, it appears that there were 
no other exporters or licence-holders, and the import receipts 
averaged £200 annually, so it may be said any possible competition 
had come to an end by 1895. 

The dividends paid by the Niger Company from 1888 to the 
end of 1899 were 6 per cent. only, except in 1892, when it was 74 
percent. For four years previous to the grant of the charter the 
dividend averaged 14 per cent., but after that there was an interval 
when owing to low prices of African produce and competition and 
expenses there was no dividend. 

The real profits of the Niger Company arose from its being able 
to purchase African produce at a very much lower rate than what 
other firms could buy in the open market at Lagos or in the Niger 
Coast Protectorate by reason of the absence of competition. 
With their African produce so obtained cheaply, they could sell 
in Europe at the ordinary rates, i.e. they bought under the market 
price and they sold at the market price. 

If other firms had broken through the monopoly and there 
had been competition of buyers, prices would have gone up, and 
as more traders came in, African produce on the Niger would 
have stabilized at market prices. 

But this was not done; no firm broke the monopoly and they 
continued to trade without competition down to the end of their 
charter. And as the Foreign Office wrote in 1899, the company, 
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though strictly within the legal rights devolving upon it by the 
charter, succeeded in maintaining a practical monopoly of trade. — 

The monopoly had, however, its converse side. The annual 
expenditure of the company in its governing capacity rose from 
£71,324 in 1887 to £135,093 in 1898; and these figures were 
examined and verified. The revenue to meet this expenditure 
was to be derived from export and import duties and licences, 
but as there were practically no other traders besides the com- 
pany in its commercial capacity, the company had to debit itself 
with this duty on the commercial side and credit itself on the 
governing side in respect thereof. The annual actual expendi- 
ture exceeded every year the nominal credit ; and in respect of its 
deficit the company in 1900 received an item in compensation of 
£300,000 from the Treasury, which was not more than a just 
equivalent. 

To return to the year 1895. In order to prevent smuggling 
a proposition was then made for a Customs Union between the 
Niger Coast Protectorate and the Niger Company. The Niger 
Company refused unless a considerable subsidy was given to the 
company in respect of its administrative expenses, which were 
very heavy. The company pointed out that the area of its 
territories was 500,000 square miles, whereas the Niger Coast 
Protectorate was only 20,000 square miles, some 80 miles deep, 
and most accessible to naval assistance. 

The further official criticisms on the Niger Company are two- 
fold: firstly, stern enforcement of the company’s rights within 
strictly defined limits; and, secondly, outside these limits no 
control and no law or order. 

As to the former, Sir C. Macdonald reported on 26 March 
1895 that within a week previous to the Akassa raid there had 
been severe fighting between the company’s troops under Captain 
Morgan and the Egoh villages. The Niger Company’s officials 
were bound to secrecy, but there had been two previous fights up 
the Niger and at Karu. After the Akassa raid, on 22 February 
1895, and 15 March 1895, the company burnt their last villages 
on the Niger and several had been previously burnt. The 
punitive expeditions of the Niger Company and its use of armed 
force must now remain a lost record. 

As to the latter, though the Niger Coast Protectorate officials 
complained that the company’s officials moved through their 
hinterland and made treaties in Upper Benin River at the back 
of Opobo, their object was only territory-grabbing, and without 
administrative functions exercised. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Lagos reported in 1895 that the 
Niger Company had only very limited power to protect even the 
villages close to the River Niger and that at a short distance 
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_ inland the Natives were able to carry out their own will as far 
as pillaging those weaker than themselves and slave-raiding were 
_ concerned. The Niger Company declined in 1898 to send a 
. SS to Sokoto lest he should be murdered like Cavagnari at 
abol. 

. The policy of the Niger Company was gradual development 
_ according to enlightened self-interest. They gradually increased 
the strength of their armed force and their river flotilla. A 
_ French naval officer, Mizon, twice made an irruption into the 
_ Lower Niger and Benue, which gave considerable irritation to the 
company and caused a lively diplomatic correspondence, but 
produced no permanent result either way, beyond that the com- . 
pany was constrained to give further facilities for navigation, and 
Lieut. Mizon was withdrawn by France. 

By 1895 the Niger Company had a firnr grip of the Niger from 
Lokoja to the sea, and of the Benue. Above Lokoja on the 
Niger it had but little power and few stations. In 1890 the Say- 
| Barua Agreement had been come to with France, whereby it was 
| recognized that the whole Sudan north of a line drawn from Say 
on the Niger to Barua on Lake Chad belonged to France. This 
was comfortably interpreted by the British Government and the 
Niger Company to mean that the whole of this vast country 
belonged to the Niger Company, though unoccupied and uncon- 
trolled, and that the left or eastern bank of the Niger belonged to 
the company and with certain ill-defined rights over the right 
bank (Ilorin, Boussa, Kiama) where treaties had been concluded 
by Captain Lugard in 1894.1 


LiEUT. HouRST 


This theory was not at all accepted by the French military 
and colonial party. Active, bold, enterprising French officers, 
with small parties of Senegalese soldiers, were continually passing 
down from the north and marching into towns and hoisting 
the French flag. They considered the Say-Barua Agreement 
a blunder for France, and tried to get round it. An excellent 
illustration of this French view may be found in a book by the 
French Lieut. Hourst, Exploration of the Niger, which has been 
translated into English. He descended the Niger from Timbuctu 
by Native canoe in 1896. The most northerly town where he 
§ found the company’s flag flying was Leaba, south of Boussa, and 
§ about half-way between Boussa and Jebba. Now Leaba is 
‘ about 300 miles south of Say, and throughout this stretch there 
was no occupation or control by the company. Lieut. Hourst’s 
book shows the mutual repulsion between the company’s civil 


iN, Nigeria Report, 1904, p. 74. 
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officials and the French officers, whom the company regarded as__ | 


| 


interlopers, to use the word whereby the old East India Company 
spoke of the traders who tried to invade their monopoly. Lieut. 


Hourst frankly loathes them, though with the British oe i 


officers in command of the Niger Company’s force, friendly rela- 
tions were entered into, and also with the Crown officials in the 
Niger Coast Protectorate. The company’ s civil officials had 
the good and bad qualities of the ‘ palm oil ruffian’ trader. 


BIDA AND ILORIN EXPEDITION 


The real obstacle to the progress of the Niger Company in 


the hinterland and up the river was the strong military power of 
Sokoto and its feudatories at Bida and Ilorin, outposts of Fulah 
rule. So in the early part of 1897 the Niger Company set about 
the Bida-Ilorin expedition, admirably and successfully organized 
and carried through. An excellent military account of the 
expedition was written by the Guardsman, Lieut. Seymour 
Vandeleur, D.S.O., in a book entitled Campaigning on the Upper 
Nile and Niger.1 The Niger Company force was then about 1,000 
strong and commanded by Lieut. Arnold, with the local rank of 
Major. The company engaged in England some 20 eager special 
service officers to lead the troops. Sir George Goldie himself 
accompanied the expedition. The striking force to be used was 
not more than 500, with guns that had to be dragged ; the rest of 
the company’s troops were on garrison duty and on communica- 
tions. A large portion of the Nupe force from Bida was south- 
west of the Niger at Kabba, about 50 miles from Lokoja, and it 
was the object of the expeditions to attack them before they 
could concentrate. The company’s force concentrated at Lokoja 
and marched on Kabba, where the Nupes retreated and declined 
battle, while armed launches patrolling the Niger prevented them 
recrossing to Bida. The company’s force then returned to the 
Niger and crossed the river and marched on Bida. The fight was 
stoutly contested, and the enemy cavalry took advantage of the 
ground and circled round wherever the guns stuck, and they 
impeded communication but never succeeded in charging home 
and breaking the square. The company lost one officer killed, but 
it succeeded in taking the town and receiving the surrender and 
submission of.the enemy. 

The force then returned to the Niger, and, recrossing the stream, 
marched on Ilorin, but with a reduced number of 320 rifles, and 
short of several officers who had been invalided. Ilorin resisted, 
but not stoutly, and the company received its submission.2 The 


1See also an article in National Review, January 1904, p. 783. 


*For subsequent history of Bida and Morin, see N. Nigeria Report, 


1904, pp. 63 and 66. 
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special-service officers and Sir George Goldie returned to England 


in March 1897. 


The company might now count on the prestige acquired by 
their victory, whose fame would have reached Sokoto and Kano, 
and they could extend their operations inland from the river. 

However, at this time the dispute with the French had become 
acute, who had already occupied Boussa, by Lieut. Bretonnet 
and were acquiring a hold over the whole province of Borgu on 
the right bank and to the west of the Niger.1. The Niger Company 
had not the strength to occupy these provinces without great 
expense, which it could hardly be called upon to pay for doing 
Imperial service. 


SECRETARY CHAMBERLAIN SENDS LUGARD TO RAISE 2,000 
FRONTIER FORCE 


The Secretary of State determined upon a decisive step to 
check French advance. On 23 July 1897, Mr. Chamberlain gave 
orders that a force of 2,000 men was to be raised at Imperial cost 
to occupy the right bank of the Niger. Hechose Colonel Lugard, 
who had a large experience of East and West Africa, and had 
seen much service in India, and gave him a free hand. Colonel 
Lugard was promoted Brigadier-General, and appointed to civil 
and military command in the Lagoshinterland. Lugard selected 
as his second in command that distinguished soldier Sir James 
Willcocks.2 Special-service officers were selected from among 
highly competent men so as to compete with the French and 
establish efficient occupation. Mr. Chamberlain was then at the 
height of his power, and what he intended was promptly and 
efficiently carried out. The intended result was produced. On 
28 November 1897 the British Ambassador at Paris wrote that 
the French Government were much impressed with the British 
preparations; that batch after batch of officers and N.C.O.’s 
were despatched with supplies, and that they were convinced 
that it was not bluff but meant business. Two battalions were 
raised, the one under Colonel Pilcher at Lokoja, and the other 
under Colonel FitzGerald at Jebba. The work of recruiting and 
training these men, Hausas, Nupes, Yorubas, was pressed on during 
the first half of 1898. 


1See Lugard’s account of Borgu frontiers, N. Nigeria Report, 1904, 


P rhe speeches by Sir F. Lugard and Sir James Willcocks at the 
Inaugural Dinner of the W.A.F.E. at the Cecil Hotel, 5 July 1922, give 
an excellent account of the raising of the Force. See report in West 
Africa, 15 July 1922, p. 738. 

8 Niger West African Frontier Force Reports for 1897-8, 1899 (C. 9046). 
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CONVENTION WITH FRANCE, 1898 


In June 1898 a Convention was happily signed with France, 
which gave Great Britain all she had the right to ask for. The 
frontier on the Niger was fixed at 10 miles north of Giri, the port 
of Illo, about 100 miles north of Bussa, far beyond any effective 
occupation by the company ; and on the west of the Niger the 
boundary was drawn about a degree west from the river, so as 
to include Kaioma and exclude Nikki. All posts in these terri- 
tories occupied by the French were evacuated, and occupied by 
the Frontier Force. The Secretary of State thanked Colonel 
Lugard for the raising of the force and its prompt organization, 
which had much contributed to the Conventions signed at Paris. 
He further told him there was other work for the force, and that he 
was to proceed with organizing it and making it efficient. It was 
very fortunate that the Convention with France was concluded 
in June 1898, for in October 1899 the South African War broke 
out,and much pressure could have been exercised to push back 
British claims on the Niger if the settlement had been delayed. 
The raising of this force and the operations in Borgu were done 
by officers directly responsible to the British Government and 
independently of the Niger Company. 

The Niger Company’s force was used in Borgu as garrison 
until the Frontier Force took over. On the other hand, the 
Frontier Force helped the Niger Company. The Bida territory 
had been only partially conquered by the expedition of 1897, and 
in June 1898 the Emirs were slave-raiding and a force of 300 men 
had to be despatched on the Lapai expedition, which was success- 
ful. There were also other expeditions on the Lower Niger, 
wherein the newly raised Frontier Force co-operated with the 
Niger Company’sconstabulary. Itmay be apparent, accordingly, 
that the territories of the company, independent of French pres- 
sure from the north, were not entirely peaceful, and that the 
strength of the company’s constabulary was barely sufficient 
to keep order in the riverain districts. 

The company was unable to conquer and hold the vast terri- 
tory lying between Lake Chad, Sokoto and Lokoja and Illa on 
the Niger, and up to Yola on the Benue, unless it increased its 
constabulary and administrative officials to an extent which 
would have swept away all profits and called for a heavy expendi- 
ture that must have been provided for by unwilling shareholders. 
For instance, in the year 1898 the company expended on its 
constabulary the highest sum yet reached, £40,000, and the 
expense of the Frontier Force from 1897 till 1901 averaged 


£130,000, annually provided for by an Imperial grant-in-aid from 
the Treasury. 
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REVOCATION OF THE CHARTER 


_ A debate on the position of the company took place in the 
House of Lords, 24 May 1897, and the Prime Minister indicated 
that the Government was considering the position of the company 

both with regard to France and with regard to the Natives. By 
November 1897 the Government had decided that the charter 
should be revoked and the company compensated. 

The Bill for giving £865,000 compensation to the company 

-was very fully discussed on 26 and 27 July 1899. The total sum 
to be paid by the Government was made up of four items: 

1. The redemption of £250,000 5 per cent. stock for initial 
expenses previously allowed to be taken up by the 
Government at £300,000, this being the public debt. 

2. £150,000 for goodwill, private land rights. 

3. £300,000 for repayment of sums ‘paid by the company for 
administrative expenditure in excess of receipts. 

4. £115,000 for building wharves, stores, steamers taken over 
by the Government. 

The company was also to have the half of all royalties in such 
portions of Northern Nigeria as are included between the Niger 
on the west and a line between Zinder and Yola on the east. 

The opposition in Parliament turned mainly on the financial 
aspect and on the monopoly which the company de facto enjoyed. 

_ On the former ground no opposition was or could be raised 
to the first item, but the second, third, and fourth were bitterly 
criticized by Messrs. Dillon and Labouchere. 

Their opposition, however, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
pointed out, was mainly based on the fact that they considered 
the acquisition of Nigeria a loss and damage to the country 
instead of a benefit : a view to which Parliament and the country 
was opposed. It was said on the financial side that the com- 
pany’s directors had made a good bargain with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ; but, on the other hand, it was quite true that 
the company were unwilling sellers, and would have preferred 
to continue and that the charter should not be revoked. Still the 
shareholders did well financially, but they had risked their money, 
and, having chosen good directors, had done well for themselves. 

| On the ground of the practical monopoly the Government 
pointed out that the company had acted within its legal rights. 
As before stated, it appears that any strong European company 
could have forced its way in, and in effect the African Association 
did force its way in and had to be bought out. Beyond these 
i two grounds of opposition—the amount given to the company as 
| compensation, and criticisms of the company’s monopoly—the 
4 bitter assailants professed no charges against the company. 
There was no one in Parliament to take the side of and be the 
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spokesman of the company, except that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had to defend his bargain. 

In a Directors’ Report to the Shareholders was published the © 
following case for the company : 


‘The Government gave nothing to the company except the doubtful 
privilege of taking all responsibilities and all risks in acquiring at its 
own cost rights which are now to be conveyed to the Empire. The privi- 
lege would indeed have become most valuable if the company had been 
allowed to retain it for a reasonable number of years, as was the case 
with the East India Company and the Hudson Bay Company. But the 
Niger Co., after years of heavy risk and initial outlay, had no sooner 
made its position secure by the crushing defeat which it had inflicted 
on the threatening Fulah (or Sokoto) power at Bida or Ilorin, than all 
progress was brought to a standstill by an intimation that the privileges 
of the charter were to be withdrawn. It is clear that the withdrawal 
of these privileges must be accompanied by a repayment of the sums which 
have been so cheerfully, profitably and successfully expended in their 
use. The positions would have been different if the company had even | 
partially failed in its work, or had expended money extravagantly instead 
of with extreme economy, or had neglected attention to details on which 
success depends, or had requested the Imperial Government to relieve 
it of any of its responsibilities. The company had never received the 
slightest Imperial assistance in dealing with the dense Native population 
of its territories. It was within neither the duties nor the rights of the 
company to resist the invasion of the Colonial forces of a European Power, 
although, as a matter of fact, it did offer to take this burden on its shoulders 
subject to certain reasonable conditions.’ 


The compensation paid to the company of £865,000 it pro- 
ceeded to deal with as follows: Out of £865,000, £300,000 did 
not go to the company, but to the bondholders, though these 
were either wholly or mainly shareholders in the company or their 
assignees. Of the remaining £565,000, £115,000 was earmarked 
as a reserve, wherefrom new building wharves, steamers, etc., 
might be provided in place of those taken by the Government. 
£450,000 was immediately divided among the shareholders at 
£1 16s. to the 66,675 holders of shares whereon £2 was paid up, 
and {9 to the 36,035 holders of fully-paid shares; it may be 
added that the fully-paid shares had been issued to shareholders 
in French and English companies taken over. After this, recon- 
struction followed of the company, to put it on a trading basis, 
by return of capital not needed for commercial operations, i.e. 
it was reduced from {1,100,000 to £319,760 as follows: £5 was 
returned in cash to the holders of the fully-paid shares and they 
were given five £1 shares ; and {1 was returned to the holders of 
shares whereon {2 was paid; their liability as to £8 was extin- 
guished and they were given one £1 share and the whole company 
319,760 £1 shares. 

The title of the company was changed by dropping the words 
‘Royal and Chartered’; but as ‘the Niger Company ’ it con- 
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tinued to trade successfully after the extinction of its adminis- 
trative rights as and from 31 December 1899. 

The subsequent career of the company has been generally 
successful. 

The company may have been a hard master to its employés 
and the Natives under its control, and there does not linger about 
its rule the mellow memories attaching to ‘ John Company’ 
in India. Probably no one ever wished to revert to the com- 


_ pany’srule. One may assume with the parliamentary critics that 


the directors made a good bargain and the shareholders profited 
financially. But, unlike the other two chartered companies, the 
East Africaand Rhodesia—the former failing administratively, the 
latter paying no dividend and involving Britain in the ignominy 
of the Jameson Raid—the Niger Company did its work success- 
fully. = 
It was good business in 1886 for Great Britain to grant the 
charter to the Niger Company, who kept their part of the bargain. 
In 1886 the opinion of the country was not ready, as it was ten 
years later, for Colonial expansion, and one doubts whether in 
1886 the Government would have proposed and Parliament passed 
a vote to pay for taking up the Niger as a Crown Colony. 

It was Great Britain’s duty effectively to occupy. The 
Niger Company shouldered, at its own cost, this duty, and Great 
Britain has reaped the_benefit. 


VIII 3 
NORTHERN NIGERIA, 1900-13 


Sir F. Lugard and the Frontier Force—The Capital, Lokoja, Jebba, 
Zungeru—The Conquest—Sokoto and Kano—Satiru Rising—Hadeja— 
Sir P. Girouard—Indirect Rule—Sir Hesketh Bell—Sir F. Lugard’s 
System of Government—Revenue and Taxation—Grant-in-aid—Direct 
Taxation—Taxes on Europeans—Statistics of Revenue—Imports and 
Exports—Tin—Land—Laws—Prohibition—Climate and Meteorology— 
Vital Statistics—Education—Survey—Languages. 


ORTHERN NIGERIA differed from the other West 
N African Colonies in having no coast-line. It is about 
250 miles from the sea. 

It lies mainly beyond the Oil Palm belt. Except for the tin 
mines which were started in 1906, its exports are not important ; 
e.g. in 1912, after the railway to Kano was completed, they 
were, including tin,! only £724,770, which was less than the 
expenditure. The imports are also trifling. Northern Nigeria is, 
in fact, self-sufficing and produces everything that is required 
for the daily use of the people. Even as regards cotton goods 
the native cloth is superior and preferred by the natives to 
imported cotton goods. 


Sir F. LUGARD AND FRONTIER FORCE 


It also has been mainly the creation of one man, Sir F. 
Lugard, who was the first High Commissioner, 1900-6, and 
returned in 1912 as Governor of Northern and Southern 
Nigeria, and became Governor-General of all Nigeria in 1914, 
which post he held till 1918. 

The intermediate Governors from 1906 to 1912 were Acting 
Governor Sir W. Wallace, who had been an official of the 
Royal Niger Company, Governor Sir P. Girouard, and Governor 
Sir H. Hesketh Bell. 

This interposition of Governors affords a test of the success 
of Sir F. Lugard’s policy in Northern Nigeria up to that date; 
sometimes it happens that succeeding Governors reverse the 
policy of their predecessors, but these gentlemen generally 


1 In 1925 the value of tin exported had risen to £1,738,035. 
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approved and followed Sir F. Lugard’s system of taxation and 
indirect administration. 

Northern Nigeria consisted of that portion, larger in extent, 
but generally unadministered, of the Royal Niger Company’s 
territories which were not assigned to Southern Nigeria. See 
Chapter V, p. 122. : 

On 28 December 1899 the Queen, by her letters patent, 
revoked the charter of the Royal Niger Company.} 

By Order in Council of 27 December 1899 Northern Nigeria 
was constituted a Protectorate and its boundaries defined; it 
was to be administered by a High Commissioner, who was 
empowered to legislate by proclamation.? 

The Union Jack was hoisted instead of the company’s flag at 
7.20 a.m. at Lokoja on I January 1900 in the presence of a 
parade of all arms and with civilian officials in uniform. 

There are several books on Northern Nigeria, chiefly written 
by ex-officials. Sir F. Lugard himself, in the Dual Mandate 
(1923), explains how the government was carried on; and also 
A Tropical Dependency, by Lady Lugard (1905), describes 
Northern Nigeria generally. The other books by ex-officials are: 
Making of Northern Nigeria, by C. W. J. Orr (1911); Native 
Races and thety Rulers (1918) and Notes on the Northern Provinces 
of Nigeria (1919), both by W. E. L. Temple, ex-Lieut.-Governor of 
Northern Nigeria, a writer of great authority ; Nigerian Days, 
by A. C. G. Hastings (1925); Up against it in Nigeria, by 
Langa Langa (1925) ; Northern Tribes of Nigeria, by C. K. Meek 
(1925) ; Through Nigeria to Lake Chad, by F. W. H. Migeod— 
these four last by officials give a most true picture of Nigeria, 
and, though written after the amalgamation of 1914, describe 
the pioneer days of 1900 and the subsequent stirring years. There 
is also a posthumous work, Letters and Sketches from Northern 
Nigeria, by M. S. Keith (1910) ; a book by the Staff Officer Lieut.- 
Colonel Mockler Ferryman, British Nigeria, 1902 ; and On Horse- 
back through Nigeria, by J.D. Falconer, r9g11. The unofficial 
books are Nigeria, by E. D. Morel (1912) ; West Africa the Elusive, 
by Alan Lethbridge, 1921, both by journalists; A Resident’s 
Wife in Nigeria, by Constance Larymore, 1910, which describes 
itself ; With the Tin Gods, by Mrs. Horace Tremlett, the wife of a 
mining engineer, who joined her husband in Tin Fields—she is 
the author of several novels; anda French book, Croguts et Sou- 
venirs de la Nigerie du Nord, by Isabelle Vischer (1917), the 
wife of the Director of the Education Department. 

To refer back to what happened before 1900. In 1894 Sir 
F. Lugard was sent out in the employment of the Royal Niger 


1S.P., Vol. 91, p. 124; London Gazette, 29 Dec. 1889. 
2°S.P., Vol. 91, p. 1140; London Gazette, 5 Jan. 1900. 
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Company to make treaties with Nikki and other places, and was 


subsequently in 1897 sent out by the Secretary of State, Mr. J. 
Chamberlain, to organize the two battalions of West African 
Frontier Force.1_ The organization and effect of this force has 
already been described: see Chapter VII on the Royal Niger 
Company. 

Although the force was only recruited in the autumn of 1897, 
by r January 1900 the force had become highly efficient ; and 
when the Niger Company’s Force was disbanded, the West 
African Frontier Force was brought up to full strength by re- 
engaged soldiers from the Company’s Force. The High Com- 
missioner had therefore at his disposal an admirable little army 
of 2,000 men with guns when he assumed the government of 
Northern Nigeria. 

However, he could not use this force in 1900 because of the 
Kumasi trouble: in April 1900 more than half of the force was 
despatched to the Gold Coast under the command of Colonel 
Willcocks. The campaign was brilliantly successful and the men 
behaved excellently. But the Ashantis made a stern resistance 
and the country took several months to pacify, so that the force 
only returned to Northern Nigeriain December 1900. Troops had 
also to be lent in 1900 to Southern Nigeria for the Aro expedition. 
Again in 1901 troops were also required for another Aro expedi- 
tion, and also were sent again to Ashanti. Further, it must be 
remembered that in 1900 and rgor the South African Boer War 
was raging and the officer staff in Nigeria was necessarily depleted 
to the lowest levels. It was therefore not until 1902 that the 
High Commissioner could seriously take in hand the occupation 
and organization of Northern Nigeria. 

Sir F. Lugard was faced with great difficulties. The Royal 
Niger Company had no control over the country beyond the Rivers 
Benue and Niger, and it was for the British Government to take 
effective occupation thereof. There were no railways for trans- 
port and the Niger could only be navigated by large steamers 
for the two autumn months of flood. There were no roads, and 
if there had been, tsetse prevented the use of draught animals, 
and mechanical transport was in its inception. His exchequer 
depended on an apportioned share of the Southern Nigeria and 
Lagos customs, and on a Parliamentary Grant which might be 
jeopardized by an adverse vote and the exigencies of the South 
African War. Sir F. Lugard was, however, in military occupa- 
tion of Borgu and of all territory west of the Niger up to the Lagos 
boundary, and by his steamers he was in possession of the Niger 
and Benue River valleys. 


1N. Nigeria Report, 1904, p. 74. 
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; His first operation was to secure the stations taken over from 
_ the Royal Niger Company. 


THE CAPITAL, LoKoja 


His original capital was fixed as Lokoja on the junction of 

__ the Benue and Niger, with some depéts 30 miles below at Quen- 

don, and from there he moved to Jebba. However, Jebba not 

proving satisfactory, he selected Zungeru on the Kaduna River. 

_ There were obvious merits in Lokoja from its capital position 

_ and standing at the head of the practical navigation of the Niger, 

and there was also a good water supply from Mount Patey, 

which was only made available some years later. It was difficult, 
however, to see the advantage of Jebba. 


JEBBA = 


When some years later it was decided that the railway bridge 
should be at Jebba, Sir Walter Egerton on 3 August 1907 wrote 
thereon : 

* Jebba has proved unhealthy in the past. I visited itlast year in Septem- 
berandam notsurprised, as I found itswarming with mosquitoes. One of 
the medical staff detailed for railway work should visit it and be given 
powers to insist on proper precautions being taken by both European 


and Native inhabitants to prevent mosquitoes breeding in gutters, pits, 
pools, etc. I see no reason why it should not be made quite healthy.’ ! 


However, in fairness to Sir F. Lugard and in explanation of 
the fat graveyard in the island in the Niger, it should be borne 
in mind that in 1900 the mosquito theory of malaria was not 
accepted in practice. Jebba was on the Niger and on the prob- 
able route of the future railway. 


ZUNGERU 


The reasons for the selection of Zungeru as a capital are to 
me, and I believe to others, quite inexplicable, and I therefore 
refer my readers to Sir. F. Lugard’s own account of his selection 
of this strange location.2 The Niger above Lokoja is only navig- 
able by steamers for two months in the year, and its tributary the 
Kaduna is therefore only navigable for these two months or less, 
but 13 miles below Zungeru the Kaduna becomes unnavigable 
at any time, and therefore a tramway had to be built with bridges 
to Barijuko in order to connect Zungeru with any possibility 
of approach by Kaduna River. 

The new capital was only occupied in September 1902, and 
already in November 1902 the Secretary of State wrote that 


1 Parl. Papers, 1909, Cmd. 4533, p- 91. 
2N. Nigeria Report, 1900-1, p. 7. 
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he considered it undesirable to incur any serious expenditure in 
connexion with Zungeru such as the extension of the light 
railway would involve, until the healthiness of the site had been 
established. To this Sir F. Lugard replied: 


‘ The expenditure incurred is already so great (and I may say, by the 
enthusiastic work of every one, so much has been done with the money) 
that in my view it is wholly out of the question to conceive the possibility 
of again moving the capital for many years, if ever. We shall shortly 
have erected 28 bungalows for Europeans, besides a large Hospital, 
Officers’ Mess, Supreme Court and Government House. Masonry bridges 
span the Dago streams, permanent brick barracks are in course of erection. 
The situation is admirably selected from a political point of view. Every 
new arrival expresses the same praises of it, and I do not remember to 
have heard a single contrary opinion.’ 


This was written 25 February 1903.1 But only four years 
later the succeeding High Commissioner, Sir P. Girouard, in a 
despatch of 30 May 1907 speaks of Zungeru as ‘ universally con- 
demned as a capital’. A year later he wrote: ‘In spite of the 
measures taken to keep down bush in the vicinity of the station 
the climate of Zungeru remains enervating; it is certainly a 
trying and depressing station.’ But by 1913 Sir F. Lugard had 
determined to move to Kaduna from Zungeru, which he describes 
as ‘excessively hot, with much surface rock and infested with 
mosquitoes’. He adds, ‘almost the only permanent brick struc- 
ture of any use at Zungeru was the prison ’, which he proposed to 
convert into a lunatic asylum!* But this last also proved 
impracticable and the succeeding Governor, Sir H. Clifford, said : 


‘A proposal which was initiated before my arrival, to transfer these 
unhappy folk to the old gaol at Zungeru, has had to be discarded owing 
to the unsuitability of that building to satisfactorily accommodate even 
those whose sanity has not so far been affected. The building in question 
is now unoccupied, and with the rest of those that still remain at this 


former capital of Northern Nigeria it will presently be finally abandoned 
and suffered to revert to bush.’ 4 


So the curtain was finally rung down on Zungeru. Kaduna, 
after being tried as headquarters for the Frontier Force, became 
the capital of the Northern Province.® 


THE CONQUEST 


It is now right to detail the getting of Northern Nigeria. 
It was not an instance of ‘ peaceful penetration’, or of the flag 
following the trade. 


1 Parl. Papers, 1905, Cmd. 2787; 1906, Vol. 78, p. 95. 
* Report 1910-11, p. 16. * Parl. Papers, 1920, Cmd. 468, ss. 60-6. 
4 Address of Sir H. Clifford to the Nigerian Council in 1920. 


_ 5 See Lugard Report on Amalgamation, and see an account of Kaduna 
in West Africa for 1 April 1922, p. 272. 
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There were no European traders and Sir F. Lugard deprecated 
the infiltration of Native traders and wrote: 


“I am not of opinion that in Northern Nigeria—in Southern Nigeria 
the case may be different—the small trader from the coast will be of 
any great use, while he is quite certain to give much trouble in his dealings 
with the Natives and by his fondness for litigation.’ 1 


_ Considering that a large proportion of the revenues of Northern 
Nigeria came from Customs duties paid in’Southern Nigeria by 


these same Native traders, their attempted exclusion seems to be 
unjustifiable. In the sequel, of course, these active traders from 


Southern Nigeria penetrated everywhere with renewing pros- 
perity. 

Northern Nigeria was taken by force, either actual fighting 
or the display of force. No great resistance was made, for the 
inhabitants quickly learnt that they could not withstand the 
disciplined troops and arms of precision at the disposal of the 
Government. The disaster at Satiru near Sokoto on 14 February 
1906, where 3 officers and 27 men of the mounted infantry were 
killed, and the minor disaster in Bassa, December 1903, when 
the Resident and the military officer, V. Barnes, were killed and 
the whole escort of soldiers, police and carriers were killed or 
made prisoners,? were acts of occasional and isolated resistance 
speedily revenged. 

What right had we to take Northern Nigeria? Why could 
we not leave them alone? In the Niger Delta and in the hinter- 
land of Lagos British trade had long been established and our 
Protectorate was frequently solicited by the Natives previous to 
its Proclamation. In Northern Nigeria we had no such invitation 
and no rights conferred on us. 

Treaties were entered into by the Royal Niger Company with 
Gando and Sokoto whereby the company paid an annual subsidy 
to the Sultan of Sokoto. These treaties are set out in Herts- 
let’s Map of Africa by Treaty, pp. 922, 983, 954,1,018. However 
these treaties may be interpreted, there would not seem to be 
any Protectorate express or implied. The Sokoto chiefs denied 
that these treaties had ever been understood as a transfer of 
sovereign rights, but amounted to a compact of friendship and 
was understood as such. 

The two letters of the Sultan of Sokoto received May-June 
1902 protested against the British intervention. ‘I have to 


inform you that we do not want your administration in the 


Province of Bautshi,and if you have interfered we do not want 
support from anyone but God. You have your Religion and 
we have ours.’ 
1Report 1900-1, p. 22. 2 Report 1905-6, p. 14. 
8 Report 1903, p. 10; 1904, p. 78. 
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England was clearly an uninvited ruler in Northern Nigeria. 
What then was the justification for our taking of Nigeria ?—a 
question easier to ask than to answer satisfactorily.* 

Apart from mere desire for territory, I think that the only 
valid ground whereon British assumption of authority can be 
justified is that under international agreement between Great 
Britain and France, and Great Britain and Germany, a certain 
huge space of Africa known as Northern Nigeria had been allotted 
to Great Britain. By International Law as laid down by §35 
of the Africa Act of 1885, Protectorates must be effective and not 
mere paper protectorates. The rule of the Royal Niger Company, 
though jealous and exclusive, had been a paper protectorate 
except on the actual Rivers Niger and Benue and their banks. 
The Crown had taken over Northern Nigeria ; and if it was not 
to be only a dog in the manger, and at the risk of its rights becom- 
ing forefeited by non-user, it was its international duty to assert 
its power and take actual occupation. It well may be that this 
is only carrying the question of right one step farther back, and 
as a matter of abstract morality, what justification is there for 
European Powers to divide and apportion for themselves Africa 
without the assent of the Native inhabitants? But this is a 
barren question of casuistry. In practical politics Great Britain’s 
international obligations imposed on her the burden and right 
of occupying Northern Nigeria, and this duty it was the High 
Commissioner’s task to carry into effect. Given these premises, 
the conquest of Northern Nigeria was most successfully carried 
through by Sir F. Lugard with great efficiency and but little 
bloodshed. The Government having asserted its power, Sir F. 
Lugard treated the conquered with gentle tact. He initiated 
the system of Indirect Rule; the Emir, after taking an oath of 
allegiance and receiving a letter of appointment, was continued 
in power with his position and income guaranteed and with 
jurisdiction over his subjects by way of Native courts. 

The official story of the Conquest is written by General Lugard 
in the Reports in the Blue Book ; it is full and detailed, though 
the dithyrambic style invites criticism and provokes antagonism. 

The inhabitants of Northern Nigeria are very different from 
the coast negroes, these jolly laughing trading black men. The 
“Northern Emirates’ are black-faced Mohammedan Arabs with 
an admixture of negro strain. The Fulanis under a religious 
leader, Othman Dan Fodio, conquered the country about 1810 
in a similar way to the great Mohammedan conquests of the 
seventh century ; the head city or capital was Sokoto, and the 

+A writer in the Fortnightly Review for March 1903 argues that the 


occupation of Northern Emirates was unwarranted; the High Commis- 
sioner’s Report for 1902 justifies the conquest and occupation. 
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o ‘Sultan of Sokoto was sovereign or suzerain and appointed Emirs 
_ for Gando, Zaria, Kano, Yola and other cities. 


These Emirs tended to become independent like the vassals 
of the Holy Roman Empire and of the Great Mogul. The Fulanis 
never ruled Bornu in the east or Borgu in the west and Bassa. 


__ Also they never completely conquered the Pagans of the Hills 


and Bauchi Plateau who resisted and plundered caravans; these 
Pagans are negroes or negroid and wear ’no clothes, and they 


_ also ride on horseback. The Fulanis enforced their rule by 


| 
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slave-raiding and exacting tribute. 

To return to the history of r900. The Royal Niger Company, as 
explained in Chapter VII, p. 202, had conquered and taken Bida; 
where Masaba had ruled down to his death in 1873. The Royal 
Niger Company did not leave a garrison at Bida and so the deposed 
Emir Abu Beckru returned. In 1go0, when the troops were in 
Ashanti, Abu Beckru allied himself with Ibrahim of Kantagoro, 
who declared he would ‘ die with a slave in his mouth’ and raided 
the slaves down to the banks of the Niger and threatened the 
garrison at Wushunshi on the Kaduna. 

In 1900 the paucity of troops only sufficed to repulse the 
invaders and drive them back. In rg901, when the troops had 
returned from Ashanti, the British took the offensive under General 
Kemball. Kantagoro was captured and not looted. Ibrahim 
“Geramachi the destroyer’ fled. The British only lost one man. 
The force then proceeded to Bida. No fighting took place and Abu 
Beckru fled and subsequently surrendered quietly in 1903 after 
the Burmi fight. The Mardun was appointed Emir of Nupe with 
a letter of appointment containing the conditions that he should 
rule justly and in accordance with the laws of the Protectorate, 
obey the High Commissioner, and be guided by the advice of 
the Resident, and that minerals and waste lands should be the 
property of the Crown. Major Burdon became the Resident and 
the Emir proved a loyal and successful ruler.? 

In rgor there was an expedition to Yola on the Benue at the 
extreme south-east of the Protectorate.. The Fulani Emir of 
Yola, in spite of treaties with the Niger Company, had not allowed 
them to have a factory ashore and had subsequently compelled 
them to haul down their flag on their hulk. He was a slaver 
and the trade routes were closed. In September r1gor an expedi- 
tion was sent up the Benue under Colonel Morland with 365 
rank and file. The Emir resisted, but the town was stormed, with 
47 British casualties, and the Emir fled into German territory, 
where he attacked the Germans at Garua, and he was afterwards 


1See Reports 1900, p. 13; 1901, p. 6; 1902, p. 45; 1904, pp. 62 and 72. 
2See Report 1905, p. 48; 1906, p. 19; 1907, Pp. 48. 
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killed by the Pagans. The subsequent progress of the provinces 
was satisfactory.? 

For Kantagoro, whence the Emir Ibrahim had fled, Sir F. 
Lugard with politic politeness asked the Sultan of Sokoto to 
name a new Emir, but the Sultan refused. The fugitive Emir 
Ibrahim was captured in February 1902, and after being for a 
while a political prisoner was restored by the Government to 
Kantagora, and he proved a loyal and satisfactory. ruler. 

The far-off province of Bornu touching Lake Chad in the 
farthest east of the Protectorate had not been administered. In 
1893 Rabeh, a slave-raiding ex-slave of Zobeer Pasha, having 
left the Nile Sudan, conquered Bornu. He was on fair terms with 
the Niger Company, but fought against the French in the country 
about Lake Chad included in the north of the French Congo. 
The boundaries of the French Congo, the German Cameroons and 
the British sphere on Lake Chad were then neither delimited nor 
occupied, but the French had some small forces there. Rabeh 
after some successes against the French, wherein Lieut. Bretonnet 


was killed, was ultimately in 1900 defeated and killed by the 


French on the Shari River which enters the south-east of Lake 
Chad. Hisson Fad-el-Allah organized the remains of his father’s 
army and continued the fight against the French and tried to 
make friends with the English. The French attacked Fad-el- 
Allah in 1901, and he was defeated and killed at Gugba. This 
was clearly,inside British territory,and the French proceeded to 
nominate a ruler called the Shefu for Bornu and collected tribute. 
On the other hand, the British had not occupied Bornu, and it 
was essential to take possession if the paper title was to be good 
when the boundary came to be delimited. 

' So in February 1902 Sir F. Lugard despatched Colonel Mor- 
land to Bornu with a force of over 500 men. They marched from 
Ibi on the Benue, and going through Bauchi reduced to control 
the whole of Bornu. Colonel Morland nominated Shefu Garbai 
as Emir of Bornu and the old capital Kuka on Lake Chad was 
rebuilt.4 

In 1902, at Keffi, the British Resident, Captain Malony, was 
killed by the Magaji of Keffi:apparently the murder was brought 
about, at all events in part, by the misconduct of an interpreter. 
The murderer fled to Kano, where he was received by Alieu the 


1See Reports for 1901, p. 7; 1902, p. 10; 1904, Pp. 51; 1905, p. 51 ; 
1906, p. 23. 

* Report 1904, p. 72; 1905, p. 56; 1906, p. 25; 1907, p. 50; Sir F. 
Lugard’s Report, 1920, p. 7; Governor Clifford’s Speech, 1920, py 25. 
®See Encyclopedia Britannica, Rabah, and Report for 1904, p. 25. 

“Report 1900, p. 10; Ig0I, p. 8; 1902, pp. 5-10; 1904, p. 24; 
1905, Pp. 30; 1906, p. II. 
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Emir ; he fought against the British at Sokoto and was finally 
killed at Bornu in 1903.3 

The Northern Emirates were not brought under control till 
the beginning of 1903, although the official story of their reduction 
is given in the Report of 1902. This move was sooner or later 


ma political necessity and the expedition was prepared in the 


autumn of 1902. It was, however, not known to the Colonial 
Office, whether or not it was designedly concealed, and on the 
gth December 1902 the Secretary of State informed the House of 


- Commons that no expedition was contemplated against Kano ; 


although it was common knowledge not only locally but in Eng- 
land, and even announced by Reuter, that the expedition was. 
being organized. After Parliament had risen a brisk series of 
cables passed between the Secretary of State and Sir F. Lugard, 
but in the upshot the Colonial Office sanctioned the expedition 
after reprimanding the High Commissioner in the following words : 


“His Majesty’s Government regret the necessity which has arisen 
for taking action against Kano. They think you should have kept them 
more fully informed of what was passing and that you should have given 
them an earlier opportunity of considering, with the knowledge which 
they alone possess of the general situation in other parts of the Empire, 
whether it was necessary to send an expedition to Kano and whether it 
was expedient to do so at this time and with the force which is available. 
But they agree with you that in the circumstances the action which you 
are taking was inevitable.’ 


The expedition was hurriedly set forth without waiting for 
General Kemball, the officer in command, who arrived 6 February, 
and before Parliament met again Kano had been taken.? 

The following was the course of events. In March 1902 a 
garrison had been placed at Zaria which was 170 miles north-east 
of Zungeru and a little under 100 miles from Kano, and the garrison 
was reinforced in November 1902 on the supposed threat of attack 
from Kano. 

It was from the Zaria base that the expedition against Kano 
was organized with stores and carriers, and on 29 January 1903 
the force of 732 rank and file, with 24 British officers and 12 British 
N.C.O.’s, 4 guns and 4 Maxims, set forth from Zaria to march on 
Kano. 

Alieu, the Emir of Kano, had left Kano on 2 January 1903 
and gone to Sokoto, but had left orders that Kano and all the 
walled towns between Kano and Zaria should resist the expedition, 


- and ordered that anyone surrendering should be put to death. 


At the first town, Babeji, the expedition was resisted, but a 


1 Report 1902, pp. 12 and 17; 1903, p. 9; 1904, pp. 8 and 60. 
2 Pavl. Papers, Kano Correspondence, 1903, Cd. 1433, Vol. 45; and 
see Hansard, Vol. 116, pp. 449, 1336; Vol. 118, pp. 3, 29, 64, 77, 94, 120, 124. 
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British shell blew in the gate and killed the town king and his 
two principal chiefs, and then the town was stormed with little 
difficulty. After this the other towns did not offer any resistance, 
the Fulani chiefs and garrisons retiring to Kano, which the force 
reached unopposed ; the townsfolk on the way remained quietly 
in their houses and supplied the expedition with provisions, which 
were paid for. 

On the 3rd February the expedition reached Kano. The high 


walls of Kano, 40 feet thick, could not be breached by the guns, © 


but a gate was knocked in by gun-fire and the storming party 
broke into the town, which was taken with a loss of 14 wounded. 

On the 16th February the expedition moved out from Kano 
towards Sokoto, General Kemball having arrived. Meanwhile 
Alieu, the Emir of Kano, was returning from Sokoto to Kano with 
a force. On the way, Lieut. Wright and Lieut. Wells, in command 
of 45 mounted infantry, came in contact with this force on 
25 and 26 February and defeated them with loss, but they retired 
in good order. The same afternoon Captain Porter reinforced 
Lieut. Wright with 100 mounted infantry and charged the enemy 
who dispersed in disorder. After this Alieu deserted his men and 
fled alone. 

The expedition then advanced against Sokoto, where they 
arrived outside the town 14 March 1903. 

The next morning as they proceeded to the town, the Sokoto 
force issued out, and attacked the British, but were soon dis- 
persed, and the town was entered with but little resistance. The 
operations were over and all opposition at an end by 21 March 
and the troops dispersed. The total British loss was one carrier 
who died of wounds, 22 wounded, including 3 British officers. 

The fall of Kano and Sokoto was followed by the submission 
of the minor Emirates and was an object-lesson to those which 
had already submitted. . 

As General Kemball pointed out in his despatch, few of the 
enemy were expert in the use of such rifles as they possessed. 
The only chance of hard fighting to the British was if the enemy 
could rush them and come to close quarters, in which case the 
enemy were formidable swordsmen. Sir F. Lugard had been 
indisposed at Zaria, but followed up the expedition to Kano on 
4 March and thence proceeded to Sokoto, which he reached 
rg March. 

The political action taken by Sir F. Lugard on receiving the 
submission of Kano, Sokoto and other walled cities in the opinion 
of those able to judge was moderate and statesmanlike. 


1For the military account of the operations, see Gen. Kemball’s 
Despatch, London Gazette, 31 July 1903, p. 4811. 
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SoKOTO AND KANO 


At Sokoto the former Sultan Abdu, who had written the letters 
whereof Sir F. Lugard complained, had died in October 1902, 
and at the end of 1g02 Attahiru had been elected Sultan although 
he was of the younger branch descended from the founder of 
the State, his great-grandfather Othman Dan Fodio. 

Sir F. Lugard assembled the leading men of Sokoto and 
after assuring them that there would be no interference with 
religion, he directed them to choose a Sultan, and after a little 
hesitation they elected a representative of the older line of Othman 
Dan Fodio and also called Attahiru. The nomination’ was 
accepted by Sir F. Lugard and Attahiru was formally installed. 
Sir F. Lugard then explained exactly the conditions of the new 
Government, the whole address being carefully translated into 
Hausa and the interpretation checked. A garrison anda Resident 
were placed at Sokoto. The new Sultan was given a gown and 
turban as symbol that he held the British Crown as his suzerain. 
The High Commissioner said the Fulani obtained rule by conquest, 
and now by conquest the right of ruling had passed to the British. 
Every Sultan and Emir and principal officer would be appointed 
by the High Commissioner, guided by the rules of succession and 
the wishes of the people, but setting these aside if he thought 
right. When an Emirate should fall vacant the position should 

only be filled with the consent of the High Commissioner. 

The Sultan, Emirs and Chiefs were to rule the country as 
before and take such taxes as might be approved by the High 
Commissioner, but they must obey the laws and act in accord- 
ance with the advice of the Resident. Buying and selling slaves 
and enslaving people was forbidden. The Alkalis and Emirs 
were to hold Law Courts as previously, but bribes were forbidden 
and mutilations and confinement of men in inhuman prisons was 
unlawful. 

The Powers of the Court would be contained in its warrant 
and sentences of death were not to be executed without the 
consent of the Resident. 

‘The Government will in future hold the rights in land which the 
Fulani took by conquest from the people, and if the Government requires 
land, it will take it for any purpose. The Government hold the right 
of taxation and will tell the Emirs and Chiefs what taxes they may levy 
and what part of them must be paid to the Government. The Govern- 
ment will have the right to all minerals, but the people may dig for iron 
' and work it subject to the approval of the High Commissioner, and may 
take salt and other minerals subject to any excise imposed by law. Traders 
will not be taxed by Chiefs but only by Government.’ 


The Sultan so appointed cordially and frankly accepted the 
new system and was a loyal subject and an excellent ruler. 
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From Sokoto, the High Commissioner went to Katsena, which 
he reached 28 March, and explained to the Emir Abu Bekr that 
he would be recognized as Ruler on the conditions already set 
forth. 

Thence the High Commissioner returned to Kano, which he 
reached on 2 April. The fugitive Emir Alieu, who had harboured 
the Magaji of Keffi, the murderer of Captain Malony, had been 
caught by the Kings of Gober, and being taken over from them 
by the British he was made a political prisoner. By the wish 
of the inhabitants of Kano, the Wombai was selected as Emir 
and installed by Sir F. Lugard with the gift of an umbrella, sword 
and dagger, and he was to hold his office subject to the same 
conditions as set forth at Sokoto. 

At Zaria the Emir Mohamadu had intrigued against the 
Government, and after being temporarily deposed he was finally 


removed and Dan Sidi, who was both nominated by the Sultan 


of Sokoto and accepted by the inhabitants of Zaria, was in- 
stalled as Emir on the same conditions as elsewhere; this man 
was the grandson of the original founder of Zaria. The result 
of the operations may best be described in the contemporaneous 
report of the High Commissioner : 

‘The whole Protectorate has now been taken under administrative 
control, and it is important to recollect that by so doing we have not 
added new territory and new responsibilities to the Empire, but have 
simply recognized those which we had already accepted. My task has 
not been to annex new kingdoms, but to endeavour to fulfil the obliga- 


tion and responsibilities to which we had pledged ourselves with regard 
to the territory placed under my charge.’ 1 


The policy of indirect rule which Sir F. Lugard initiated and 
carried through was justified by events, and no further serious 
rising against the Government disturbed the country, which 
quietly settled down in peace, with only the partial exception of 
a portion of the pagan hill countries. It is true that there was 
a serious disaster in February 1906 close to Sokoto, but the result 
justified the success of the Government policy. Although tried 
by the test of a beaten panic-stricken force of Native Mounted 
Infantry which had lost their European officers fleeing in disorder, 
the Sultan remained staunch and loyal to his allegiance, so far 
from any disturbance or threat of danger to the Europeans; the 
Sultan and Emirs took the opportunity to rally round the Govern- 
ment. I will now proceed to trace the sequel of the military 
conquest of the spring of 1903. 

In the new conquered provinces of Sokoto and Kano the 
Hausa peasantry showed some lawlessness on the defeat by the 
British of the Fulani governing class; it declared ‘no more 


1 Report 1902, p. 45. 
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taxes, no more slaves, no laws, and each to do as he pleases’, 
but this was checked by the Government which supported the 
newly appointed Emirs in their rule and taxation. The peace 
enforced by the Government brought about a ‘ back to the land’ 
movement ; the inhabitants began to leave the walled cities they 
had resorted to for protection and settled on the farm lands and 
took up the cultivation of additional land: the land tenure 
question I shall discuss later. 

The Sokoto fugitives were finally dealt with at Burmi on the 
Gongola in July 1903. The ex-Sultan of Sokoto with the Magaji 
of Keffi and other irreconcilable chiefs from Sokoto and Kano 
had gradually worked their way eastward and, being joined by 
some fanatics, had reached the Gongola River which forms the 
boundary of Bauchi and Bornu provinces where they met with 
a sect of local malcontents who had elected a Mahdi. Here they 
were attacked by the Crown forces and after two fights finally 
defeated at Burmi; the ex-Sultan of Sokoto and the Magaji of 
Keffi were killed, but the ex-ruler, Belo of Kantagoro, after 
capture was allowed to go back to his own country, and Abubekru, 
the ex-Emir of Bida, was made a political prisoner and sent to 
Lokoja. This ended up most satisfactorily the assertion of 
authority over the Northern Emirates. 

In December 1903, in the pagan province of Bassa, there 
was an unfortunate disaster. Captain Riardon, the Resident, 
who was travelling on official business with an escort of 15 soldiers 
and 38 police commanded by Mr. Amyatt-Barnes, was attacked in 
the jungle by savage tribes of the Okpotos. Both the white 
officers were killed. Nearly all the soldiers, police and carriers, 
in all 93, were killed or captured and enslaved except a very few 
who escaped. Next year, 1904, the usual necessary punitive 
expedition ensued which rescued 56 of the missing soldiers, police 
and carriers, but the force suffered 48 casualties, so the fighting 
was evidently severe. A garrison was left.? 

The year 1904 was one of a steady progress, peace for the 
Natives, and development of organization among the officials 
and of the administrative machine. The pagan tribes, especially 
the Munshi and others, both in Bauchi and on the Southern 
Nigerian border, continued to give some trouble and were not 
yet reduced. Some of the pagan tribes were still cannibals, 
and told the Government they had eaten every kind of man 
except a white man and wished to see what he tasted like. 

The year 1905 was a continuance of peaceful development, 
but in the early part of 1906 there were three important events, 
the burning of the Niger Company’s store at Abinsi, the disaster 


1 Report 1903, p. 10; 1904, pp. 77 and 121; and see also Blue Book 
1907, Cd. 3620, pp. 56-62. 
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at Satiru, and the reduction of Hadeja, the result whereof was 
to establish yet more firmly the power of the Government. 
At Abinsi on the Benue, in January, a dispute over a trivial 
matter arose between Hausa traders and the local inhabitants, 
Jukoms, helped by the truculent Munshis. The Niger Company 
had a store at Abinsi under a Native trader which was burnt. 
In the upshot 76 Hausa traders were killed. A powerful force 
of 45 British and 633 Native rank and file was sent and the 
Munshis submitted. 


SATIRU RISING 


Meanwhile, during the absence of the greater part of the 
troops on the Benue the disaster in the north took place at 
Satiru, 14 miles north from Sokoto, on 14 February. A refugee 
from French territory, Dan Makafio, who had killed three French 
officers, raised a rebellion at Satiru with the help of the local 
chief, Mallam Isa. The Resident, Major Burdon, had just started 
on leave, so the Acting-Resident, Mr. Hillary, with the Assistant- 
Resident, Mr. Scott, went to deal with and suppress the rising, 
taking with them the mounted infantry company stationed at 
Sokoto, 69 rank and file commanded by Lieut. Blackwood. Dr. 
Ellis, the Medical Officer, accompanied the force, which started 
at 3.30 a.m., and there was also a British N.C.O., Sergeant 
Gosling. 

When they arrived at Satiru, 7.15 a.m. and not at daybreak 
as they intended, the two civil officers rode forward to parley 
with the Natives and endeavour to arrest the ringleaders and 
prevent fighting. Now the mounted infantry Training Manual 
of 1906, §57, provides: 


‘Mounted infantry should always when in the vicinity of the enemy 
be protected by scouts who should be far enough out to give them sufficient 
warning to enable them to dismount to meet an attack, for although 
picked men may be trained to fire from their horses, mounted infantry 
as a body are very vulnerable if surprised when mounted.’ 


The mounted infantry were not armed with short hog spears 
till three years later, and so were defenceless on horseback till 
dismounted. 

The actual events of the disaster and what caused it may 
be gathered from the narratives of the two European survivors, 
Dr. Ellis, who was badly wounded, and Sergeant Gosling, which 
are recorded in the Blue Book, as reported to Major Burdon, 
who returned on hearing of the disaster, and got back to Sokoto 
the following day and took civil and military command. 


: car of 1905-6, pp. 45 and 116; and Blue Book of 1907 (Cd. 
3620). 
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The advance guard to the mounted infantry was the British 
N.C.O. Sergeant Gosling and 7 Native soldiers scouting half a 
mile in front; and they would have seen the enemy and the 
hostile preparations, but when they were approaching Satiru the 


_ advance guard was ordered to fall back on the main body. Then 


the force halted in order to let the Maxim come up and presum- 
ably to ease the men and allow the officer to inspect previous 
to coming into action. But the two civil officials rode forward 
some way in advance and Lieut. Blackwood, becoming anxious 
for their safety, advanced his men at a gallop. 

The enemy had placed scouts and so acquired information 
of the advancing force, and accordingly posted a body of 2,000 
to 2,500 men armed with small spears and axes and improvised 
weapons but no firearms. This body was placed in a fold of 
the ground. As the two civil officials arrived at the top of the 
ridge, riding in front of the mounted infantry and before the 
troops would catch them up, they came in sight of Satiru on 
the next ridge and the concealed force seemed to rise out of the 
depression. Mr. Hillary’s intention was to endeavour to arrest 
Dan Makafio and Mallam Isa peaceably and to stop fighting, 
and he continued to ride forward and began to parley. But the 
enemy at once began a hostile charge. Lieut. Blackwood per- 
ceiving the hostile intention ordered his men to dismount and 
form square. This operation required that three men out of the 
section of four should dismount and hand their horses to number 
3 who remains on horseback and holds the horses. The dis- 
mounted men fix bayonets and double up and come into action 
facing front left, right and rear; the horses being in the centre. 
This operation involves some delay, particularly if men’s horses 
are not well trained. Also a square so formed differs from an 
ordinary infantry square, in that the dismounted men cannot 
stand or kneel shoulder to shoulder because obviously the held 
horses in the centre being the larger body, the less cannot con- 
tain the greater ; and so the dismounted men, in this case about 
40, surrounding the 69 horses plus details and supernumeraries, 
were about 2 yards apart. This formation would be excellent 
if there was a good field of fire, but a determined enemy at close 
quarters in hand-to-hand fighting would pass through the intervals 
of the mounted infantry and pierce the square. 

But when this order had been given, and the men were dis- 
mounting, Mr. Blackwood, because the civil officials were still 
outside the square, ordered the men to remain mounted and 
attempted to move forward the square. The enemy was now 
upon them and rushed the square, and the horses began to stam- 
pede. The enemy fastened on the Europeans; the two civil 
officials and Mr. Blackwood were killed, and Dr. Ellis wounded. 
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Panic set in, the square crumpled up, resistance collapsed and 


the men rushed to the horses and galloped away in flight. The 
Native sergeant-major behaved excellently, rallied the fugitives 
and brought some of them back to Sokoto in an orderly body. 
Also three Native soldiers behaved with great gallantry, catching 
a horse for Dr. Ellis, who was wounded, and helping him on to it, 
and also catching a horse for Mr. Scott, the civil officer, and 
helping him into the saddle ; but he was thrust off and surrounded 
on the ground and despatched. 

Sergeant Gosling collected a few men and retired with Dr. 
Ellis in Sokoto Fort, being pursued part of the way. He also 
sent off a message to Sergeant Slack, R.A., who had been left in 
command at the Fort Sokoto with 11 Native N.C.O.’s and gunners, 
15 gun carriers and 12 Native N.C.O.’s and privates of the mounted 
infantry. He was the only European at Sokoto. At 8.25 the 
messenger arrived galloping at the fort with the news of the 
disaster. 

Sergeant Slack at once marched out with his gun and section 
of gunmen and met the fugitives returning and collected them ; 
then, hearing that the white men were killed and the enemy were 
advancing on Sokoto he returned to the fort, sending a message 
to the Sultan of Sokoto for assistance. When he got back, Dr. 
Ellis and Sergeant Gosling had already returned and the defence 
of the fort was being organized. The total loss was 25 killed, but 
the survivors were too skaken to face the enemy again. Next 
day Major Burdon got back, and he testified to the splendid work 
done by the three Europeans on the spot, Dr. Ellis and the two 
sergeants, in rallying the force and the defence of Sokoto. They 
behaved in a terrible position like brave, true-hearted Englishmen. 

On the British side, a large force was gathered within a month, 
notwithstanding the absence of the greater part of the troops on 
the Benue, among the Munshi. The enemy after their success 
had become aggressive, burnt several loyal towns, but did not 
attack Sokoto. On Io March a force of 573 rifles, whereof 280 
were mounted infantry, had been collected, and an easy victory 
was obtained, though the enemy charged bravely, and the village 
was only taken at the point of the bayonet. Mallam Isa had been 
killed at the first fight on 14 February, and Dan Makafio was 
wounded and subsequently taken after the victory on 10 March. 
Dan Makafio was tried by the Sokoto Native court for murder of 
the three French officers and for rebellion and condemned to death 
and executed in the market-place. Five other ringleaders were 
also condemned and executed. 

The most material factor to observe in the sequel of these 
events was the active loyalty and assistance of the Fulani Emirs 
of Sokoto and Kano; and, in fact, all of the Emirs, except he 
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_ of Gando. The Sultan of Sokoto was subjected to a high test 
_ by the events of 14 February ; the panic-stricken force galloping 
_ back in disorder and announcing their own defeat, the gun 
captured, and the deaths of their officers and their comrades. 
Even before the request for assistance the sons of the chiefs had 
rallied round the fort, and by 2 p.m. the same day several hundreds 
of Native horsemen were patrolling the front forming an outpost 
_ screen, and their orders from the Sultan were to do whatever duties 
_ the white man required. Next morning further assistance from 
_ the Sultan arrived anda request from him to escort Major Burdon 
into Sokoto on being informed the Resident was returning. 
Major Burdon thus describes the Sultan’s action: 


‘Without a moment’s hesitation he did his utmost—an utmost that 
would have been effectual had the expected attack been attempted— 
to save the one European left, a sergeant whom he had never seen, and 
to keep the British flag flying in Sokoto. Had he shown the slightest 
hesitation I have no doubt but that the bulk of the “ talakawa’’ (poor 
or unofficial classes) would at once have joined the enemy, many headmen 
would have followed suit, some voluntarily and others perforce, and 
instead of an isolated fanatical outbreak we should have had to meet a 
general rising. Had he even procrastinated or confined himself to promises 
the result would have been the same—the probable extermination of all 
_. Europeans in the Sokoto Province.’ 


The first brunt of the rising fell on the Sultan of Sokoto, but 
when other native rulers heard of the ‘ disaster —ill news flies 
fast and is multiplied—they were equally loyal and helpful. 

‘Nupe’ offered armed horsemen, and Illorin, the former vassal 
of Gando, said his men would have fought on our side. Kano, 
Bauchi and Zaria demonstrated their loyalty, and the latter 
publicly declared that he had sworn to me on the Koran and he 
would in any event stand by the Government. Even in Gando 
most of the principal men, including one of the Emir’s sons, came 
from Sokoto to offer their help. The Emir’s son took charge of 
the Residency at Ambrusa and the Chief of Jega guarded the 
Government buildings at his town in the absence of the British 
officers. 

Even near Satiru the people ‘ furnished guides and lent horses 
to Dr. Ellis and his companions ; they conveyed his letters to Jega, 
nearly 100 miles distant, with extraordinary rapidity, covering 
the distance in about 12 hours, and they helped Major Burdon 

himself to return to Sokoto.’ 
These men showed their loyalty though barely three years 
had elapsed since the British occupation. The greatest credit is 
due to the policy of Sir F. Lugard and his system of Indirect 
Rule; he had built up well and wisely the system of British 
Government, and tried by the severest test of a substantial defeat, 
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the system stood the shock and the Native rulers he had selected 
were staunch. It proved the wisdom and success of his rule and 
the knowledge of men he had selected as Natives of position 
to administer the country. 

The Emir of Gando was disloyal, and it was proved that he 
had promised assistance to Dan Makafio as soon as he should have 
gained a success. He was accordingly deposed and sent as a 
political prisoner to Lokoja, and Haliru of Kalgo put in his place. 


HADEJA 


The Emir of Hadeja was recalcitrant and retained about him 
and encouraged men hostile to the British. After the victory 
in March at Satiru a large force was moved to Hadeja, and the 
Emir was informed that the eight ringleaders of the hostile party 
must be surrendered and that the Emir should retire while the 
armed force acted. Emir replied that if the British wished to 
arrest these men, they must come and do it themselves, and he 
struck the messenger. 

The British forces accordingly attacked and entered the town 
and fierce fighting in the streets ensued, and the Emir was killed 
charging on horseback with his son and retainers. The inhabit- 
ants took no part in the fighting and the town was not looted. 
The heir, ‘ the Chiroma’, was appointed Emir. 


Sir P. GIROUARD, 1906 


In May 1906 Sir F. Lugard left Northern Nigeria Protectorate, 
which he had administered from its first Proclamation on 1 Janu- 
ary 1900. His successor was Sir P. Girouard, but Sir W. Wallace 
was Acting High Commissioner from July 1906 till Sir P. Girouard 
arrived in April 1907. 

This may be described as the conclusion of the pioneering and 
commencement of the development stage of the Protectorate. 


In 1906 the tin mining seriously began on the Bauchi Plateau. 
Sir W. Wallace reported 


‘that generally speaking travel through the different provinces of the 
Protectorate is absolutely safe for man, woman or child. I must, however, 
make exception in the case of Bassa Province and certain pagan zones 


of the Provinces of Muri, Bauchi and Yola which have not hitherto been 
brought under control.’ 


In November and December 1906 in Bornu the Chibbik 
savages were driven out of their rock stronghold. This tribe, a 
portion of the Marghi, had waylaid travellers and marauded on 
the Yola-Bornu road which passed within 20 miles of their hill. 
The hills were attacked in November, and after considerable loss 


* Report for 1905-6, and Blue Book 1907, Cd. 3620. 
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the hills were taken with a loss of 2 officers wounded and 2 rank 
and file killed and 40 wounded. 
Whereupon 


“the bulk of the people dispersed over the country, but many of them 
held their extraordinary network of impenetrable tunnels in the north- 
western part of the hills and refused all submission. Before, during, and 
after these operations every effort was made to induce the Chibbiks to 
come in but without success. The second phase of the operations began 
when Lieut, Wolseley proceeded in mid-December with 80 men to system- 
atically picket the hill. This officer is the only one, so far, who personally 
knows the wonderful internal formation of this hill. Lieut. Wolseley, 
in an attempt to clear the tunnels, had 1 man killed and 12 wounded, 
and decided that further attempts were futile and much too costly. By 
the most careful picketing and through the chance discovery of the natural 
water supply, deep down in the centre of the hill, this officer now late 
in February cleared the last man off the rocks. The hill-men had un- 
limited food and sufficient water to last probably until the rains, and if, 
as with more combination might have happened, from 500 to 1,000 of 
these pagans had held to the tunnels and taken no risks, no force could 
have removed them. In most cases the arrows were shot at a range of 
from 5 to 20 yards through rocky apertures, from unseen foes, in passages 
to which the daylight did not penetrate. After three months’ operations 
this unique robbers’ den was broken up and the tribes dispersed all over 
the country, mainly southward.’ } 


The description by Sir P. Girouard, the incoming High 
Commissioner, of the good work done by his predecessor and 
the progress made and the state of the Protectorate in 1907, 
is so striking and so well worded that I can best present the 
situation by extracting from his remarks in the Blue Book 
1907-8. 


INDIRECT RULE 


‘The most important question of policy was that of our attitude 
towards the Native rulers we found in the country on our arrival, some 
ruling over Mohammedan or semi-Mohammedan communities that were, 
comparatively speaking, advanced and organized, others over Pagan 
communities of ranging degrees of advancement. ... The general 
policy adopted since the establishment of the Protectorate has been to 
support Native rulers and rule, their councils and courts, customs and 
traditions were not repugnant to our ideals. It was felt that there was 
need of an increased knowledge on our part of methods of rule and Native 
law and customs before any dislocation of institutions should take place 
—institutions which however faulty had the traditional sanction of the 
people. In so far as the Residents were concerned, they were to be Ad- 
Mministrators in the true sense of the word, not direct rulers. Direct 
personal rule of British officers would not be acceptable to the people 
who look to their natural leaders for guidance. . . . Very few countries 
have witnessed such great changes for the better in such short space 
of time as has been the case in Northern Nigeria, in 1900 some 30,000 
square miles out of a total of 250,000 were under some form of organized 


1 Report 1906-7, p. 37; Report 1907-8, p. 41. 
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control. The whole of the remainder was controlled and ruled under 
conditions giving no guarantee of liberty or even life. Slave-raiding 
with all its attendant horrors was being carried on by the Northern 
Mohammedans upon the Southern Pagans, and the latter divided into a 


vast number of small tribes, were constantly engaged in tribal warfare. 


Extortionate taxation was exacted in most directions in the north, and in 
Bornu the countryside was being devastated and the population exter- 
minated by Zuberh’s cruel lieutenant, Rabah. In the south, cannibalism, 
slave-dealing, witchcraft, and trial by ordeal were rife. In no direction 
were Native traders, even when travelling within their own provinces, safe 
from the murderous attack of organized robber bands and their chiefs. No 
European trader had, for purely trade purposes, established a single post 
50 miles from the Niger-Benue River. . . . The Northern Mohammedan 
States have been purged of many radical defects and purified in their 
executive, administrative, and judicial functions. The confidence of 
the Southern Pagan has been gradually won as often by patience, dip- 
lomacy and tact, as by resort to arms. The result is that to-day the un- 
administered area of the Protectorate does not exceed the administered 
in 1900.’ 


Sir P. Girouard goes on to describe the actual machinery of 
the Government as follows: 


‘The administration of the provinces varied as to policy. In the 


great Mohammedan Emirates where we found old-established systems 


of Native administration, the Residents were directed to guide and im- 
prove the Native rules. In the pagan communities however, where 
numerous tribes speaking different dialects are found contiguous, more 
direct general rule became necessary, tribal native law and custom where 
not repugnant being retained. ... Provincial administration, as a 
whole, is progressing very satisfactorily. One of the main guiding prin- 
ciples in provincial administration has been that of ruling through the 
Native authorities. In the Mohammedan communities before our arrival, 
the Emirates had been divided into districts, but these districts were in 
no sense co-adunate, i.e. they consisted of villages and towns dotted all 
over the Emirate. The heads of these districts were only too often 
mere figure-heads residing in the capital and their rulers too jealous of 
power and fearful of intrigue to permit of their residence in the district. 
Our endeavour since the occupation has been to break down this system, 
which led to much maladministration, illegality and extortion. It has 
been sought to create co-adunate districts by a re-allocation of villages 
and further to insist upon the permanent residence of the district heads 
within the areas told off to them. A very great measure of success has 
been attained and the Emirs themselves are gradually recognizing that, 
far from reducing their influence, the system will lead to an increase of 
prestige, just as it will, a matter it is feared at present of less importance 
to them, lead to far greater efficiency in Native government... . 
‘The condition of Native administration varies very much. It can 
be seen at its best in some of the Mohammedan States, at its very lowest 
in the primitive pagan and cannibal communities. In the Mohammedan 
States one ruler frequently is found dealing with the affairs of from 
100,000 to 2,000,000 people. It cannot be denied that the administration 
here is primitive and at times oppressive, but it is nevertheless traditional. 
Without its presence it would have been quite impossible to administer 
the country. The people moreover are extremely conservative, and very 
little in touch with the European staff, being separated by reason of 
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_ language, religion and custom ; nor is it apparent from history elsewhere 
_ that such peoples have ever preferred the direct rule of Europeans to that 
of their hereditary rulers. 

k “The rule in the Mohammedan States is based on a real system of 
Government by an Emir and Council, the usual office holders being— 

“(1) The Waziri or Vizier—the general business man of the Emir. 

*(2) The eeaeg or Treasurer. Accounts are kept more or less accu- 

rately. 

“ (3) The Alkali or Chief Justice. 

“The whole result is that the Mohammedan States are to-day safe to 
travel over unescorted in any direction. In the Pagan districts the 
conditions vary greatly from a collection of tribes with a paramount 
chief to small communities of troglodytes and cannibals. In Bauchi 
65 different tribes with varying dialects have been carrying on inter- 
tribal warfare for centuries and are not yet quite settled down. One 
and all the Pagan tribes have, until quite lately, been exposed to the » 
slave-raiding ‘‘ razzias’’ of the Mohammedans from the north, just as 
the Pagans on the coast were exposed to those of Europeans. Happily 
this is now a thing of the past. For the future every endeavour will be 
made to combine peoples of similar race and language under paramount 
chiefs of their own choosing and to stamp out the internal conflicts which 
were depleting their numbers even more rapidly than the slave-raiding.’ 


Sir HESKETH BELL 


The next year was one of peaceful development, and in the 
succeeding year Sir P. Girouard was succeeded by Sir Hesketh 
Bell as Governor of Northern Nigeria. He also testified to the 
increasing tranquillity and gradual settling down and development 
of the country in the following words: 


‘With the exception of a few punitive patrols among some of the 
primitive Pagan tribes, the Protectorate enjoyed a year of complete 
peace and the whole energies of the Government were centred on the 
general improvement of administration and the development of internal 
communications. Save in a few remote districts, life and property are 
now as safe in Northern Nigeria as in any other of our African Protectorates, 
and Europeans or unarmed Natives may travel in security from one end 
of the territory to the other. The Emirs and other great chiefs are 
enjoying a degree of security and support which they never had before, 
while their people are in most cases adequately protected against rapacity 
and extortion. Many of the Native rulers are showing progressive ten- 
dencies and an appreciation of constitutional methods, whilst the Native 
courts of law are gaining to a rapidly increasing extent the confidence of 
the people. It is the object of the Government to maintain the prestige 
and increase the authority of the Native rulers in every legitimate direction, 
and there is reason to believe that many of them feel a genuine apprecia- 
tion of our methods and policy. On the other hand it must never be 
forgotten that we are protecting a people in spite of themselves and that 
almost every improvement and development initiated by us is absolutely 
opposed to all their instincts and traditions. Though we have relieved 
the Hausa peasant from the grinding tyranny of his Fulani oppression 
and have freed the primitive pagan from the fear of a ruthless slave-master, 
it should be remembered that we are imposing on all these people a 
monotony of existence that stifles their spirit of adventure, and we are 
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fixing on them a wearisome sense of security that is taking all the sport 
and variety out of their lives.’? 


In the year 1909 there was but little fighting and only small 
patrols. Increased areas were brought into cultivation, and with 


the establishment of peace and security the population gradually — 
began to quit the fortified cities and settle on the land. This 


tendency was further accentuated in the following years of peace, 
and villages and small towns sprang up, cultivation and pros- 
perity increasing. 

In rg12 Sir F. Lugard returned as Governor of Northern 
Nigeria (and also of Southern Nigeria) to prepare for the amalga- 
mation of the two Nigerias. His Report for 1913 records the 
administration for the years since the Crown assumed control on 


1 January 1900, and describes so fully the system of government 


that I transcribe it at length. 


Sir F. LuGARD’s SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT 


‘ Since the date (1 January 1900) on which the administration of these 
territories was taken over from the Royal Niger Company and assumed 
by the Crown, a settled policy introduced by Sir Frederick Lugard, the 
first High Commissioner, has been adhered to in regard to Native affairs. 
This policy is generally described by the expression “ indirect rule”. 
By this expression is meant a policy which has for its object the education 
of the native to take an effective and responsible share in the government 
of the country. All such laws and customs as were found to be enforced 
in the various Native communities and were not oppressive to the indi- 
vidual were retained, and the introduction was avoided, as far as possible, 
of laws and executive procedure which, though suitable to the mode of 
thought of Europeans, are not indispensable to the welfare of the Native, 
while every effort was made to purge the Native Administration of the 
gross abuses, tyranny and extortions by which it had become debased. 

‘The pre-existing machinery of government set up by the various 
Native communities themselves, and such modifications in that machinery 
as it has been found necessary to introduce in the interests of order and 
good government, may be briefly described as follows: 

‘The Power of the Fulani Hierarchy exerted from the historic, and to 
Moslem eyes almost sacred, towns of Sokoto was delegated by the Emir 
em-Muminin (Commander of the Faithful), commonly known in Hausa as 
Sarikin Muslimin, to the great captains who had been successful in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. These became feudal lords and 
rulers over large areas and populations, and paid a portion of the taxes 
and tribute which they collected to the Sarikin Muslimin. 

‘The most powerful of these was the Emir of Kano, whose territory 
exceeded 10,000 square miles, with a population of about 2,000,000. 
In some cases the fiefs were of small extent, some not exceeding 200 square 
miles, with a population of 50,000. The principal Emirates were Gando, 
Kano, Bida, Ilorin, Katsena, Bauchi and Yola. These feudal chiefs held 
their fiefs by appointment from Sokoto. In practice the succession was 
very generally hereditary, but the Sarikin Muslimin retained to himself 
very arbitrary powers of patronage. 


1 Report for 1909, p, 3. 
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‘The Emirs in their turn granted subordinate fiefs to anumber of their 
_ more important followers whether relations, successful generals, or 
_ favourite slaves. The peasantry were divided into two classes, viz. 
_ free-born farmers and farmers who had been slaves and had been granted 
a certain measure of freedom known as ringi. The free farmers held 
_ their lands on condition of serving as soldiers in time of war, or of paying 
a monetary equivalent. The serfs were expected to fight and also to do 
a certain amount of labour without remuneration on the Emir’s farms, 
_ the walls of the town, and other works of public utility. 
‘The Sarikin Muslimin counted on a general rally of Emirs from all 
his tributary dependants in the event of war, and almost every year a 


) great gathering of the clans took place at Sokoto. Towards the end 


of the nineteenth century the controlling influence of Sokoto, at one 
time very wide-reaching and efficient, had waned. Kano was in a con- 
dition approaching revolt, Bauchi was disloyal, and, generally speaking, 
there was a tendency for the.Fulani Empire to fall to pieces. 

_ ‘It was not thought advisable, after the various Emirates had been 
brought under the control of the Government, to rebuild the influence 
of Sokoto, both because it would have been neeessary to support it with 
an armed force and for other reasons. Each of the feudal lords or Emirs, 
who had been in former times responsible to Sokoto direct, was accordingly 
made responsible to the Government. In short, the Government took 
towards Sokoto itself and the other Emirs the position which had formerly 
been occupied by the Sarikin Muslimin except in so far as the religious 
headship. Tradition and customs were thus to a great extent maintained 
and the position was easily acceptable to the Moslem ruling classes.’ 


Sir F. Lugard’s system of reorganization required the subfief 
holders, who had been known and disliked as jahadas or ajeles and 
extracted revenue, to reside in their districts. Subordinate to 
them the final unit was the village head or council who actually 
transmitted an order to the individual and saw it executed. And 
herein Sir F. Lugard wrote that after 13 years’ working, the 
Emir’s order given on the advice of the European Resident was 
rapidly conveyed to the population in Kano or Sokoto within ten 
days. ‘ 

TK system of regular and fixed salaries for the members of the 
Native administration was set on foot ; being paid out of that 
moiety of the general tax which is allocated to the Treasury of 
the Native chief. There is a civil list whereby in Kano the Emir 
draws £400 a month, the Alkali or Judge £50 a month, and the 
dogarai or Native policeman £1 a month. 

I have now explained generally the system of indirect rule 
by the British ; the Resident and his staff advising the Emir in 
the Moslem countries and exercising more direct authority in 
+ Pagan countries. I have detailed the organization and payment 
|. of the Native staff and administration. I have dealt historically 
with the development of Northern Nigeria and shown howit has 
been brought under British control. 

It is now material to describe the financial questions involved, 
how the necessary revenue was raised, how far Northern Nigeria 
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was self-supporting and the still more important question of trade, 
i.e. how far it supplied a market purchasing British goods and — 
what produce it exported. 


REVENUE AND TAXATION 


Northern Nigeria has no seaboard and therefore it is not 
competent to resort to the usual indirect taxation wherefrom _ 
West African Governments derive their revenue of customs duties 
on seaborn imports, and there is no customs frontier between 
Northern and Southern Nigeria except as to an import duty, 
surtax on salt, though there are customs duties on goods imported 
over the land frontiers, on the French boundary, which produce a 
small return. However, as goods passed duty free into Northern 
Nigeria wherein Southern Nigeria had received customs dues, it 
was only fair that Northern Nigeria should receive some share 
of the Southern Nigerian customs. It accordingly was arranged 
that there should be a contribution from Southern Nigeria, which 
for several years stood at £34,000 and ultimately rose to £75,000. 
Considering that the customs of Southern Nigeria were in 1906 
over a million sterling and were rising, this contribution to 
Northern from Southern Nigeria was somewhat meagre. The 
contribution was, of course, entirely inadequate to defray the 
cost of administering Northern Nigeria. The local revenue of 
Northern Nigeria was also, of course, inadequate to meet the cost 
of the necessary expenditure ; in fact, for over ten years it did not 
pay half the cost of expenditure. 


GRANT-IN-AID 


The deficit had to be met by a grant-in-aid from the Imperial 
Treasury which averaged a quarter of a million sterling annually, 
the highest cost being £405,000 for the years 1903-5, after which 
years the local revenue began to swell and the grant decreased 
proportionately. The totalsum granted by the British Exchequer 
from 1899 to the end of 1913 to Northern Nigeria, including grants 
to the West African Frontier Force, is £4,900,000, in addition of 
course to the £865,000 paid to the Royal Niger Company for the 
withdrawal of their charter.! 

The British Exchequer paid the Piper and Northern Nigeria 
calledthe Tune. Stillit is only fair to emphasize that the Govern- 
ment of Northern Nigeria was conducted with parsimonious 
economy. 

These grants-in-aid were, as stated by Mr. Amery, Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, ‘free grants and not loans. Neither 


1Sir F. Lugard’s Report on the Amalgamation of Northern Nigeria 
and Southern Nigeria, 1920 (Cd. 468), p. 120. 
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te capital nor interest can be claimed from the Nigerian Govern- 
» ment,” + . 


¥ 


DIRECT TAXATION 
It was therefore an urgent political necessity for Sir L. Lugard 


_ to raise a local revenue, and the only, or at all events the chief 


source of revenue was direct taxation. And herein the Governor 
with wise statesmanship adopted a form of.taxation wherein he 


secured to the Government in the collection of taxation, the active 
_ support of those ruling classes of Northern Nigeria against whom 
he had been so lately waging war to assert the authority of the 


British Government. 
The previous political organization of Northern Nigeria ’ 
facilitated the imposition of direct taxation, and Sir F. Lugard’s 
political sagacity utilized the existing circumstances so as to 
pursue the line of least resistance towards the raising of revenue. 
The Natives of Northern Nigeria had been accustomed for 


| centuries to pay taxes to their rulers. The nature and evidence 
‘of these taxations and numerous forms of petty taxes and the 


abuses that had arisen and their waste have been fully explained 
in several minutes in fullness by Sir F. Lugard.2 The payment 
of these taxes was enforced by the chiefs by fear of arms; and 
there were frequent slave raids by the Fulani on the pagans in the 
period previous to1goo. After the coming of the British and the 


taking of Kano and Sokoto the peasantry seized the opportunity 


of the defeat of their masters, to refuse or escape payment of taxes. 
On the situation thus created Sir F. Lugard wrote: 


‘Recourse to force for the collection of tribute, ‘‘ lawful’’ or otherwise, 
by the chiefs with its waste of life and its continual unrest and war, is 
now prohibited, and the British Administration is therefore responsible 
for the enforcement of such dues as it may decide to be justly payable.’ * 


In 1904 the Government passed legislation securing their 
right to a share of the tribute on land and produce in return for 
the chiefs’ rights being supported by the Crown forces. 

In 1906 the Native Revenue Proclamation repealing the former 
law limited the amount of taxation to be received by Native 
chiefs and defined and legalized the taxes and declared every 
other form of taxation illegal and punishable. 

The European official assessed the annual value of the gen- 
eral tax payable on the land occupied by a community ; and 


i _ also of jangali, a tax payable by nomad shepherds or herdsmen 


according to ordinary profits. The Native headman assessed 


1 Reply in Commons, 11 March 1926, Hansard, 5 Series, Vol. 129, 2619. 
2 Report 1902, pp. 21, 52; 1904, p. 8; Blue Book 1906 (Cd. 3309), 
1907, Vol. 54. ® Report 1902, p. 52. 
16 
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pro rata on the individual share of the tax previously assessed 
on the community by the Government official. 

A significant silence and obscurity pervades the Proclamation 
and Memoranda on Land Taxation; it is nowhere declared at 
what rate or percentage on the annual value the tax shall be 
levied, whether 5 per cent. or 10 per cent. or higher. The Pro-- 
clamation of 1906 directs the assessment of the annual value, 
and there are two memoranda on Taxation by Sir F. Lugard 


1907 (Cd. 3309), Misc. 40, 1907, Vol. 54, and another of nearly — 


the same date published as Appendix 3 to the evidence given 
before the Northern Nigeria Lands Committee 1910 (Cd. 5103), 
and there is the Report of the Northern Nigeria Lands Committee 
rgto (Cd. 5102); but throughout all these official documents 
there is a significant if not ominous silence as to how much the 
Native is to actually pay. Not even is a maximum directed by 
way of protection to the tax-payer. In truth the actual amount 
of the taxation and its percentage was quite discretionary and 
fixed by the Governor and varied in different districts. This 
no doubt is a breach of two of four cardinal principles of taxation, 
equality and certainty, but it is only fair to say that though it is 
impossible to give exact statistics I believe the rate of the tax 
was usually nearer 6d. than Is. in the {1 on the annual value. 

However, the direct taxation was collected easily and without 
any disturbance.* 

Besides this taxation on assessed annual value there were 
two alternative modes of taxation. In the most backward pagan 
communities there was a capitation or poll-tax. 

In the more progressive and civilized Emirates there was 
subsequently introduced land measuration and a land tax accord- 
ing to the acreage occupied by the individual, which of course 
supersedes the general tax and jangali.? 

This system of taxation was universal, though in its applica- 
tion there were differences in Emirates and pagan districts; 
so much for the incidence of taxation.? 

The recipients and payees of tax always were the ‘ recognized 
chiefs ’ whose position as a Native ruler had been approved by 
the Government. Below them were the district headmen, and 
in immediate contact with the population the village headmen 
who received the tax and paid over to the district headmen, who 
paid to the principal chief. 


Land Assessment taxation is further discussed in Report of 


1 Report 1910-11, p. 3. 

* Report 1910-11, p. 36; Report 1913, p. 27. 

* See as to taxation, Blue Book 1906 (Cd. 3309), 1907, Vol. 54 ; Report 
1902, pp. 21, 52; Report 1904, p. 8; Report 1906-7, p. 81; Report 
IQIO-II, pp. 33, 35; and Report 1913, p. 26. 
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é Northern Nigeria Lands Committee, pp. iv and xiv, and Sir P. 


Girouard Memorandum printed on p. 40 of the evidence.? 
The proceeds of the general tax and jangali were divided 


_ between the British and Native Administration. 


In settled areas under principal chiefs, i.e. chiefs owning no 
Native superior who havea machinery of government and officials 


| to support, the British Government takes half ; and half is assigned 


to the Native administration. In the unsettled pagan areas, if 
there is a district headman he receives 15 to 20 per cent. and the 


_ village headman 5 per cent. 


A district headman or village headman collecting excess of 
taxes or unauthorized taxes or withholding for his own use, 
or embezzling or misrepresenting taxable capacity of community’ 
or individual, is liable to a fine of £50 with or without three 


_~ years’ imprisonment. 


Any unauthorized person collecting taxes or collecting un- 
authorized taxes is liable to a fine of £500 with or without five 
years’ imprisonment. 

The statistics of the Government share of the General Revenue 
including jangali are as follows: 


£ 
1903-4. é ; : é ; : é 8,433 
1904-5. A 4 3 . : ; Z 20,864 
1905-6 . A 4 : 5 3 é 3 34,063 
1906-7. P Z : é ; Fe 61,158 
1907-8 . 3 4 A : : ; ; 91,287 
1908-9 . i“ 4 ‘ : : : . 124,494 
I90Q-IO . 5 : 4 ‘ ; : se LAA TE 
IQIO-II . A ‘ ; F 3 a : 179,630 
IQII-I2. : ‘ . 5 : ; ee 2175032 
MOU 2st ts : - : : ‘ ; . 154,828 
1913 ; : ; : 0 274,078 


The net income in 1906 of the more important principal 
chiefs were: Emir of Kano, £8,500; Emir of Sokoto, £5,515 ; 
Shehu Bornu, £5,009 ; Emir of Zaria, £2,500 ; Emir of Katsena, 
£2,000 ; Emir of Bauchi, £1,738; Emir of Yola, £1,153. There 
were also many Native office-holders, Judges, Alkalis receiving 
fixed salaries paid regularly and tax collectors paid by percent- 
ages, all notables of the former ruling class. These certain 
emoluments guaranteed by the power of British Government 
were a most valuable and persuasive inducement of self-interest 
for the recipients to support and use their influence in main- 
taining the Administration. / 

There was also a toll on caravans, and house duties and duties 
on canoes, but these were abolished in 1907. 

izgi1o, Cd. 5102-3. 2 Nine months only. 

3 Report 1904, p. 85; Report 1905-6, pp. 4, 73; Blue Book 1906 
(Cd. 3309), and pp. 19, 27; Report 1906-7, p. 81. 
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There were also Customs on dutiable imported goods crossing 


inland frontiers except the Southern Nigerian frontier, which — 


goods crossed duty free except for a surtax on salt of £1 a ton. 


TAXES ON EUROPEANS 


The above taxes were taxes on Natives. Taxation on Euro- 
pean concessionnaires and traders came in the form of leases and 
licences for mining which rose with the progress of the Tin 
industry, and also leases of land for factories and business premises. 
The revenue from this source amounted in 1913 to £29,281.1 The 
following are the full statistics of Revenue : 


STATISTICS OF REVENUE 
Abstract of Revenue for 1899 to 1913 


1899-1900 
One I900-1 IQOI-2 1902-3 1903-4 
Quarter. 
Local Revenue . . . 38 2,179 4,424 | 16,315 | 53,723 
Imperial Grant-in-Aid . | 56,530 | 88,100 | 280,000 | 290,000 | 405,000 
Southern Nigeria . — 44,750 | 34,000 | 34,000 | 50,000 
HEAR OSs Pye itn Oho. oe g — — — = ae 
Deferred Pay & W.A.A.S. — —— — 16,693 rs 
Totals . . . . = .! 56,568 1135,729 | 318,424 | 357,009 | 508,723 
1904-5 1905-6 1906-7 1907-8 1908-9 
Local Revenue . . . | 94,026 | 110,544 | 142,087 | 143,005 | 178,444 
Imperial Grant-in-Aid . | 405,500 | 320,000 | 315,000 | 295,000 | 290,000 
Southern Nigeria - + | 50,000 | 60,000 | 75,000 | 70,000 | 70,000 
eagOa. cates tte tees 10,000 | 15,000 — — — 
Deferred Pay & W.A.A.S. — — — a — 
Totals . . . . .£| 559,526 | 505,544 | 532,087 | 508,005 | 538,445 
April to 
1909-10 IQIO-II I911-12 | December I9I3 
Igi2 
Local Revenue + + + | 213,436 | 274,989 | 545,2917| 476,4937| 658,3097 
Imperial Grant-in-Aid . | 237,000 | 275,000 | 347,000 | 95,000 | 136,000 
Southern Nigeria. . . | 70,000 | 70,000| 70,000} 52,500 — 
WAS OS WS iio irsa ke wh aoe sce — — — ae wat 
Deferred Pay & W.A.A.S. — — — — —- 
Totals . . . . .£| 520,436 | 619,989 | 962,291 | 623,291 | 794,309 


* Report 1913, pp. 4, 5. Considering the value of tin exported in 1913, 


this works out at 1 per cent. Royalty approx. 


* The Local Revenue for years 1911-13 includes the Native Adminis- 
tration’s share of Revenue which was excluded in previous years. 


LANE EELS ig es Sila co eee i 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
Next we must consider the trade of Northern Nigeria; its 


_ imports, and how far it was a market for British manufactures, 
and what were its exports and minerals. 


The imports of Northern Nigeria are disappointing. Sir H, 


_ Hesketh Bell writes in rgrt : 


“While the progress of administration in Northern Nigeria may be 
said to have made remarkable strides during the past decade, the develop- 
ment of external trade has been disappointingly slow. Most of the Natives 
of the Protectorate appear to possess the instincts of commerce to a re- 
markable degree, and the amount of traffic done in the local markets 
is extraordinary. The great markets of the principal centres are full ’ 
of wares of all sorts, and one very highway one meets a constant stream 
of petty traders, carrying from east to west and from north to south 
the products peculiar to their districts. But everything is of local make 
or manufacture. With the sole exception of Manchester cotton goods,} 
hardly an article of European origin is to be seen. Here and there one 
may find a woman sitting behind a few boxes of matches, a tin of cigarettes 
or a small pile of lump sugar, but otherwise nearly everything that is 
bought or sold is the actual produce of the country.’ 


Northern Nigeria seems to provide within its borders every- 
thing that enters into the daily life of the people. The conse- 
quence is that the imports and exports of the territory, when 
the vast extent and great population of the country are taken 
into consideration, are almost trifling. During r1goq-1o the 
estimated value of the imports into Northern Nigeria, excluding 
Government goods, railway material and specie, was only £331,000, 
while the exports barely exceeded a total of £400,000.? 

In 1912 the Imports were £673,861 and the Exports £666,746, 
but then the railway was only just completed to Kano. 

The absence of European goods from the market may in 
part, perhaps, be ascribed to immigrant black traders from 
Southern Nigeria, who would travel with such goods, being dis- 
couraged by the Government.*- The legal system of Northern 
Nigeria whereby such native traders were subject to the Pro- 
vincial courts or even, with the consent of the Resident, to 
Native Courts under the heavy hand of the dogarai and flogging, 
deterred and frightened away the coast-trader who might other- 
wise have hawked British goods. 


1 And as to Manchester cotton, it was reported that the Native cloth, 
though less showy than the English cloth, is more durable and better 
value, and no Native will take the English material if he can possibly 
get the Native article, even though he may have to pay more for the 
latter. Report 1906-7, pp. 24, 72. 

2 Report 1909, p. 4. 3 Report I912, p. 10. 

4 Report 1900-1, p. 22. 
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_ TIN 


The really important produce and export of Northern Nigeria 


was its tin. The industry really began only in 1906.1 The 
boom came in IgIo, and in 1913 there were 103 companies 
operating.” 

The following are the figures of the output : 


. Bons. 
1904 . : : : 5 ; 5 E : I 
1905 . b : : : : 3 : : fo) 
1go6 . e : : A , 3 . II 
1907 . : ; : : 4 ; 3 ; 174 
1908 . : ; ; : : 2 : : 513 
1909 . c a : : : : : 3 252 
I9gIo . : : : : A : : 4 774 
IQII . ; . : 5 : : : = PES 4gO 
TOl2 =. : c : : : : 2,805, 
LOIS -< : é : A - i ; : 53338 


The average price of tin in 1913 was £207 a ton, giving a total 
value of £1,237,929. In 1925 the export was £1,737,578. 

Notwithstanding the war, the output of tin gradually 
increased to over 8,000 tons, and in Ig1g the price was £243 a 
ton, though there had been a subsequent slump in prices. 

All mining leases and licences were granted by the Govern- 
ment, and the Natives had no rent or royalty thereout and no 
profit therefrom other than compensation for interference with 
surface rights. 

An excellent account of the tin mining in its inception is 
given in Alan F. Calvert’s book, Nigeria and its Tin Fields (1910). 


LAND 


The Land Tenure of Northern Nigeria is unique as the summit 
of absolute Government control not only of minerals but of 
land in Northern Nigeria and of all dealings therein, not only 
between Natives and non-Natives but between Natives and 
Natives. 

The comparison of land tenure in British Crown Colonies 
inhabited by subject races can be read in a Blue Book dealing 
with the African Possessions, the Federated Malay States and 
the West Indian Colonies.? 

It was a common principle of legislation that in all such 
Possessions dealings in land between Natives and non-Natives 
should be subject to the control and consent of the Government, 
and in accordance herewith Sir F. Lugard in 1900 made a law 
that ‘no person other than a Native of the Protectorate shall 


+ Report 1906-7, p. 61. * Report 1910-11, p. 7; Report 1913, p. 30. 
’ Blue Book 1912 (68), 1912-13, Vol. 60. 
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eB either directly or indirectly acquire any interest or right over 
_land within Northern Nigeria without the consent in writing of 
| the High Commissioner first had and obtained’. 


_ As to minerals, the Government by Act of State vested in 
itself the ownership of all minerals except iron, salt, soda, potash 
and milling stone. Sir F. Lugard said at Sokoto, ‘ The Govern- 


ment will have the right to all minerals.’ 2 


As a question of policy it does not seem to have been con- 


sidered that if the Native landowner had had an effective revenue 


from the mine by way of dead rent or royalty, his self-interest 
would have been enlisted in favour of its development and pro- 
gress, and so conduced to the supply of labour, and any hostility 

might have been obviated: 

Considering that only some of the Niger Company’s treaties 
conferred mining rights and that the Government was the 
successor in title of the Niger Company, the legal right of the 
Government to the mines seems unfounded, apart from the right 
of conquest and Act of State. However, as there were very small 
existing mines,’ and the development of mines obviously required 
European enterprise and capital, the assumption of title by the 
Government was no real injustice to the Natives. 

The Government legislated on this basis by Proclamation 
No. 5 of 1902, assuming to itself the right to grant exclusive rights 
of prospecting and mining to European concessionnaires. This 
ordinance was amended and then repealed, but in the Northern 
Nigeria Lands Committee its provisions are explained. The 
present legislation re-enacts its main provisions and is printed 
in Mining Laws of the British Empire, as well as in the Nigerian 
Laws. It provided for a sliding scale of royalties based on the 
price of tin in Europe. 

For the first ten years before 1910, there was no legislative 
interference with the dealing in land and tenure of land other- 
wise than the legislation as to minerals and the prohibition of 
alienation to non-Natives. In 1909 a committee sat in England, 
Northern Nigeria Lands Committee, to decide the tenure of land 
in Nigeria, but no Native was a member of the committee, and 
no Native gave evidence before the committee, and with one 
exception all the committee and all the witnesses were officials. 
As the result of their Report there was passed in 1910 the Land 
and Native Rights Proclamation, repealed and re-enacted in 1916, 


1Proclamation 8 of 1900, 2 Report 1902, p. 106. 

3 Evidence was given before the Northern Nigeria Lands Committee 
that the Natives used to mine for tin, but were stopped by the Mining 
Co.’s exclusive concessions granted by the Government Blue Book (1910, 
Cd. 5103), p- 95. 

4 r910 (Cd. 5103), p. 65, and see also p. 95. 
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which, after certain inflated language in the preamble, put the | 


whole land under the control of the Government, and in effect — 


abolished private property, and not only as to non-Natives but | 
as between Natives forbidding alienation without the consent 
of the Government. The Government took power to grant cer- — 
tificates of occupancy to non-Natives and Natives. * 

Under the provisions of this Proclamation and the repealed _ 
Proclamation 8 of 1906, sites beside the railway station and ~ 


on the river banks, according to town plans laid out, were let by g 
auction to European and to non-Native Africans and a sub- © 


stantial and increasing revenue was realized, and most justly, 
for the Government. 

The justification for granting certificates of occupancy to 
Natives and charging a rent therefor is more questionable. Seeing 
that a revenue must be raised, and by direct taxation, an income- 


tax assessed on land is obviously the fairest course, varied toa — 


capitation tax among the backward pagan communities. But 
why a portion of the Native community should have to pay rent 
to the Government for land held under certificate of occupancy, 
while the other occupied land rent free without certificates of 
occupancy, seems unintelligible. For the Government could, and 
it did, grant certificates on lease for years subject to a rising rent 
and revocable for certain definite causes, yet by the saving 
clause, § 15, 


“nothing in this Proclamation shall be deemed to affect the validity of 
any title to land or any interest therein acquired before the date of the 
commencement thereof, but all such titles shall have the same effect 
and validity in all respects as though this Proclamation had not been 
enacted.’ 


What would be the position of a Native so holding land before 
the passing of this Proclamation in the autumn of 1910 (the date 
of its coming into force is not given) and not having or refusing a 
certificate of occupancy from the Government or to pay rent 
therefor ? 

However, when this Proclamation was repealed and re- 
enacted with amendments in 1916 the saving clause for rights 
of Natives was not re-enacted, and it was declared broadly that 
no title to occupation and use of Native land was valid without 
the consent of the Governor. 

As I pointed out, the result of this law in so far as it might 
be carried into effect would be to turn the occupier ‘ into a rent- 
paying short-term lessee on a precarious tenure’. The sequel 
proves the justice of my criticism. 


+ African Society Journal, April 1913, article by Sir W. N. M. Geary. 
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pS ‘ Since, however, it was obviously impossible to issue certificates to 
_ tnillions of Native occupiers, with no adequate staff or survey, the Colonial 
_ Office decided that Native holders might continue to be dealt with by their 
_ ‘rulers, acting in theory as delegates of the Governor. In the result, 
therefore, no certificates (without which rent is not chargeable) were 
issued, and the law remained a dead letter so far as Native occupiers 
are concerned. They were unaware that it had declared their titles to 
; be invalid, unless granted under a certificate by the Governor.’ 4 


Such legislation reduces the law to an absurdity. 


LAws 


The judicial system of Nigeria was peculiar in that although 
there was a Supreme Court-it had practically no jurisdiction, and © 
all cases civil and criminal were triable and tried by Provincial 
and Native Courts. The striking instance of this limited juris- 
diction is that on the average Ioo persons were tried for murder 
annually in Northern Nigeria, whereof three-quarters were 
executed. None of these came before the Supreme Court. In 
the House of Commons on 24 March 1914 the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies stated in reply to a question that of the 56 
persons sentenced to death in Northern Nigeria in IgII none 
were tried before the Chief Justice, and none were defended by 
counsel, 40 being tried by the Provincial Court and 16 by 
Native Courts.2. And on 30 July 1914 a Member of Parlia- 
ment asked the Secretary of State whether it was not the case 


| that the Supreme Court of Northern Nigeria did not try any 


© criminal and only one civil case during the 14 years of its exist- 
- ence: the Secretary of State promised to inquire.* But after July 
1914 there was more important business on hand. 

The question as to the judicial organization I will discuss 
later under Amalgamation of Nigeria. 


PROHIBITION 


The importation of spirits and wines into Northern Nigeria 
or distillation of spirits therein is prohibited except as to non- 
Natives. 

By the Brussels Act of 1890, §§ go-95, it was declared that 
within such parts of the zone of the Act wherein either in accord 
of religious belief or from other motives the use of distilled 
| liquors does not exist or has not been developed, the Powers 

shall prohibit the importation and local manufacture of spirits. 


1The Dual Mandate, by Sir F. Lugard, p. 292. 

2 Hansard, 1914, Vol. 60, p. 187. : 

8 Hansard, 1914, Vol. 65, p. 1545. The one case tried was an action 
of ejectment by the Government against the London and Kano Trading 


‘| Co. I was counsel for defendants, who were in the main successful. 
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And on 18 June 1892 the portion of the Niger Protectorate north 


of 7° parallel of latitude North, i.e. Northern Nigeria, was placed 


within the zone of prohibition of alcoholic liquors. As the 
Royal Niger Company, then attempting to govern this territory, 
had no effective control beyond the river banks of the region, 
the prohibition seems premature. However, after Northern 
Nigeria came under the Crown, legislation was passed prohibiting 
the importation of spirits (and wines) and the distillation of 
spirits or sale or gift of spirits or wines to a Native. A non- 
Native might import spirits or wine for his own use.1_ Precau- 
tions were taken to prevent smuggling into Northern Nigeria.? 


CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY 


Northern Nigeria has a smaller rainfall and greater variation 
of heat than the coastal possessions. 

Taking the average of the nine years of 1904-12 inclusive, the 
average rainfall for the whole of Northern Nigeria is 39 inches. 
The Northern and Eastern Provinces are the driest, e.g. at Geidam 
in Bornu on the east the average rainfall is 16 inches, and at 
Sokoto 25 inches, and in 1913 the total rainfall at Geidam was 
only 5-76 inches. In the north and on the Bauchi plateau the 
temperature goes down to 45° in the winter, while in the summer 
in the east and north the temperature rises to 115°. 


VITAL STATISTICS 


Northern Nigeria has been popularly supposed to be healthier 
than the coastal regions, but this is not so. Taking the eleven 
years 1905 to 1913 inclusive, the death-rate is 29 per 1,000. 


Average D "y 
Euro 5 eath 
Population, Reats Eats, 
OOS Pica elS pate aica te Net ees nn Ae Io 29°23 
MO OOK ere aise > syusigtgs anen Sons Phe ae anne e7 17 48°49 
TQ OTME LAN cosa aro Ue sacks a ana aera 7 16:50 
ROO es Ko ANGI oi gna Sonn en ROS ae) 20:04 
TO OO SCRA Cire crak trie onal Renta Met suns 13 23°89 
LOB ON esos eth hae} cee ate th iret ERE OR 7) 13 20°41 
ROUT es ora: data eae Sot OE 13 20°28 
LOS is cs gt eae he eS 22 31:29 
ROE SS Oto. al le de penn Na nae Get ee 13 16:04 


In the next six years the average death-rate fell to 25-5, 
though during the war the duration of service in Africa was 
longer for officials and non-officials. 


+ Liquor Proclamation and Distillation of Spirits Proclamation. 
* Blue Book 1909 (Cd. 4906), 1909, Vol. 60, p. 8. 
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Average 
Earonenl Deaths, Death- 
Population. rate. 

TRAM vig ae a ke <i si OOO 27. 27°86 
MM Re E yg yg aero? hs + OOF 14 15:6 
Bees ere Han heed oh Foe 14 18-3 
TOL) 250 BRIO RE cater eer ear ar pe air ag 6 19 24°3 
Be pti eta hat og eee? i SQ 36 36°4 
TORO) Pes tere ee, Grae Rees perma  A mer edat cy ip 28 33°0 


In 1905 the officials outnumbered the non-officials, being 277 


a) as against 65; but in 1919 the proportion was reversed, for out 
) of a total European population of 847, only 354 were officials. 


EDUCATION 
Out of a total population of 9 millions the number of children 


@ on the roll of the Government school was only 380 in 1913 at a 
% cost of {19 a head. Missionary schools are only allowed in the 
% southern pagan belt, and of these there were 43 schools and the 


number of the pupils on the roll in 1913 was 1,500. The mission- 


_ ary schools had no Government subvention. It is only fair to 


say that the revenue was such as to require economy, and that 
after the amalgamation had put larger funds at the disposal of 


the Administration the number of schools was increased, but 


even in 1918 the number of pupils at the Government school was 
under 1,000, and no assistance was given to Mission schools. 


SURVEY 


In 1905 the Secretary of State formed an Advisory ‘ Colonial 
Survey Committee’ to promote a co-ordinate and accurate 
survey and to make the results available. The Report as to 
Northern Nigeria was that the boundaries had been defined and 


} delineated by boundary commissions, there had been a railway 
# survey to Kano, and that the longitudes of important towns had 
« been fixed by telegraphic signals; Zaria and Bauchi being 16 
| miles and Zungeru 8 miles too much to the east and Ibi 22 miles 
| too far west. The survey was made by civil and military officers 


on duty. It was also ascertained that Lake Chad was not a great 


| inland navigable sea, but two large shallow pools not more than 


5 feet deep surrounded by swamps. 
The minefield was subsequently surveyed, but outside this 


) area of 4,000 square miles and the boundaries the topographical 


survey had made but little progress when it was interrupted 
by the War. On the amalgamation a Surveyor-General, Major 


1 First Report of Colonial Survey Committee, 1906 (Cd. 2684-46), 
1906, Vol. 73; as to Lake Chad, see Report 1906-7, p. 13. 
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Guggisberg, R.E., was appointed,! but he was taken away for the © 
War in France, where he commanded an infantry brigade and ~ 
was subsequently appointed Governor of the Gold Coast. * 


LANGUAGES 


The two chief languages are Hausa and Fulani, the former — 
being not difficult to acquire. 

Several of the officials have passed in Hausa and are there- — 
by enabled to dispense with interpreters’ assistance. The inter- — 
preter has sometimes misrepresented for his own benefit and the ~ 
detriment of the Government. As early as 1904 two of the — 
higher officials had a good knowledge of Hausa and were able — 
to detect malpractices of interpreters which in one instance had 
led to the death of Captain Malony.? 


Lack of revenue and the necessity of drawing on the British 
Treasury to cope with the deficit cramped the development of the 
Protectorate and necessitated an ever-pressing regard for economy 
which was sometimes carried out at the cost of life and death 
of the staff, who were not only underpaid, but lodged in un- 
comfortable and therefore insanitary houses. A characteristic 
instance hereof was the contrast at the frontier stations on the 
Niger of Northern Nigeria, Gboki ; and Idah of Southern Nigeria ; — 
where the Southern Nigerian official lived in a large well-built — 
bungalow with deep verandas, and his Northern Nigerian col- — 
league, four miles up-stream, pigged it in a one-room mud-hut — 
After the amalgamation the ample Southern Nigerian revenue — 
was at the disposal of the United Government and the British — 
subsidy ceased in 1918. 


* Reports of Colonial Survey Committee: 1907, No. 532 (Cd. 3285) ; 
1907, Vol. 53; 1908 (Cd. 3729), Vol. 68; 1909 (Cd. 4448), Vol. 5; 1910 
(Cd. 4964-18), Vol. 64, p. 1, and up to 1914-15 (Cd. 7622-19) ; 1914-16, 
Vol. 43. For list of Maps see Appendix IV. 

* Report 1904, pp. 8-60; Report 1902, pp. 12, 17. 
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amalgamated and Sir F. Lugard appointed Governor- 
General. Southern Nigeria was divided into the ‘ Colony’ 


| (): I January 1914 Northern and Southern Nigeria were 


of Nigeria including Lagos and Ebute Metta town and a narrow 
) strip from the Dahomey border to some 70 miles east of Lagos 
@ as defined by Order in Council, and the ‘ Southern Province of 
f) Nigeria’. Northern Nigeria became the ‘Northern Province of 
i} Nigeria ’.1 


Sir F. Lugard continued Governor-General during the whole 


§ period of the War and resigned in 1919. Sir Hugh Clifford was 
@ appointed to succeed him on 25 June 1919,? as Governor; the 
I; title of Governor-General was personal to Sir F. Lugard. Sir 
i} Hugh Clifford remained Governor till May 1925 and received 
i) the Prince of Wales on His Royal Highness’s Empire tour. The 
| Prince landed in Nigeria 16 April 1925 and, as elsewhere in West 
i, Africa, was received with enthusiastic loyalty.® 


I finish my account of Nigeria at the date of Sir Hugh Clifford’s 


: retirement, May 1925. 


VITAL STATISTICS 
Before dealing with the political progress, trade and economics 


1 of Nigeria during this concluding period I will first refer to the 


vital statistics of European health. It is often said inaccurately 


and carelessly, ‘ the climate of West Africa hasimproved’. But 
| of course the climate of West Africa is as it was I00 years ago, 


1 Orders in Council 22 and 29 November 1913, London Gazette and 


+ State Papers and Index to Statutory Rules and Orders, ‘ Nigeria’, and 
see later Orders, 22 November and 9 December 1922. 


2 London Gazette, 27 June 1919. ‘ 
3A correspondent on the Repulse with the Prince, Ralph Deakin, 
wrote an account of the tour, Southward Ho! 
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and as it will be. One great fact emerges as certain—the Euro- 
pean death-rate has gone down, from something like roo per 
1,000 to 13 per 1,000. This improved death-rate is what is called 
a ‘ crude’ death-rate, i.e. it deals with a special class of Europeans 
mostly in the prime of life and not with a general body of an in- 
digenous population having the usual proportion of the very 
young and old, as are the materials for the vital statistics of a 
European country. The death-rate of Europeans in West Africa 
should be compared with a European death-rate of persons 
between the ages of 25 and 55. Still the present death-rate of 
13 per 1,000 is an immense improvement as compared with the 
death-rate previous to 1900, but this improvement is not the 
result of any change of climate, but owing to various other causes, 
e.g. certain small areas inhabited by Europeans being specially 
sanitated, better residences for Europeans, with mosquito-proof 
screens and mosquito curtains, increased knowledge of the laws 
of health, better hospitals, medical attendance and nursing. The 
following are the statistics arrived at in two different ways, but 
generally agreeing in their results of 13 per 1,000 as the European 
death-rate. 

In 1921! an official report was published of the vital statistics 
of European officials from the years of 1903 to 1920,1.e. 18 years, 
and for the whole of West Africa. These figures work out at 
a death-rate per 1,000 of 16°6 for the whole of the 18 years, or 
taking the last ten years Ig11-20, the death-rate is 13°4. In 
addition thereto, the rate of invaliding out of the service, including 
officials, pensioned on the ground of ill-health, is 42 per 1,000. 

The figures of ‘invaliding’ and ‘ pensioned on the ground 
of ill-health ’ must be taken and understood with the following 
explanations : 

“Invalided . . . refers to permanent invaliding from the service on 
the grounds of ill-health. . . . Officers are not awarded pensions unless 
they have been in the service for at least seven years. Under the head 
of “‘ invalided ”’ are included all officers who are permanently invalided 
from the service, even those who on account of some obscure physical 
defect prove intolerant of the West African climate and are invalided 
within a few days or weeks of their arrival in the Colony.’ 2 

The death-rate during the War excludes officials killed by 
enemy action; but even apart therefrom the death-rate during 
the War would tend to be higher owing to officials being kept 
longer on duty in West Africa owing to exigencies of the service. 

This return of death-rates differs from the statistics which I 
shall now subjoin in the following respects : 

? Parl. Papers, 1921 (C. 1330). Thesubsequent statistics were published 
annually by the Crown Agents. The death-rate for 1921 was 12; for 
1922, 8; for 1923, 11-7; for 1924, 12:8; for 1925, 12-1, ie. average 11:3. 

*Letter to author from the Secretary of State, 1,8721/1920. 
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(x) It applies to the whole of West Africa, whereas my Bpatrs 
apply to Nigeria only. 

(2) It applies to officials only, who are picked lives selected 
‘in the first instance after medical examinations, and 
if their health breaks down invalided out of the service ; 
also during their service these officials have generally 
_ greater comforts. My figures apply to all Europeans 
in Nigeria. 

(3) My figures of death-rate are taken from the average Euro- 
pean populations de facto resident in Lagos and Nigeria 
and the actual deaths in Lagos and Nigeria. The return 
above quoted is based on the total number of officials 
in the service, and to arrive at the average number 
of officials in residence in West Africa this figure would 
have to be reduced by a fifth er a third; the deaths 
include deaths whether in West Africa or on journeys 
to or from West Africa or on leave in Europe. It may 
be fairly described as the rate of official casualties, 
but is hardly a criterion of the actual salubrity of West 
Africa. 

Blackwater fever in Tropical Africa has been the subject of 

a report whereby it appears that in Northern Nigeria, in the 
fifteen years 1898 to 1912 inclusive, there were 262 cases, whereof 
63 cases, or 24 per cent., terminated fatally. The attacks were 
most frequent in the months of February to July inclusive.? 

The statistics whereto I will now refer are made up as follows : 

There has been a decennial census of Europeans residing in 

Lagos, Ebute Metta and the ‘ Colony of Lagos’ taken in 1881, 
I89I, I90I, IgII, 1921. Lagos and Ebute Metta, its suburb, 
form a ‘ Registration district ’, and all deaths of Europeans therein 
have been recorded from the year 1881 to the year 1921 in- 
clusive. For vital statistics previous to 19g1I see Chapter II, pp. 
66,67. During the interval between the decennial census I have 
assumed the population increased proportionately. 


European Death-rate 
Year. Inhabitants. Deaths. per I,000. 
EO EDSN Gets op he te lis! ve 738 Io 13°55 
EOLZPADPIOKe gs cle «| 785 Io 12°74 
1913 re Le age. 0 ioe oar 833 17 20:40 
IQI4 Ay ey tea ae 880 7 7°95 
IQI5 iH 5 ea Bae 928 Io 10-77 
1916 re Bo sg eS 975 I2 12°30 
IQI7 at Ee Mein peer O23 13 12°70 
1918 SS eee tts” HE L070 265 24:29 
I9QI9Q aS rear an ie eT ETS Io 8:94 
1920 Ener sree ee 1,165 II 90°44 
Ig2I Census ae eertiatee o. eese | F216 I5 12°33 


— 


1 Parl. Papers, 1914 (C. 7211). * Influenza epidemic. 
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The average death-rate for the II years 1911-21 inclusive — 
works out at 13:22. This death-rate is based on the average — 


residential number and on the actual deaths of Europeans of all 
classes whether or not officials, but the average, 13-22, agrees 
closely with the already quoted death-rate of officials only, 13-4 
for the same period. 


50 aah 


For the whole of Southern Nigeria, ae the Coney the] 


figures for the years I912 and I9gI13 are: 


European Death-rate 
Year. Population. Deaths. per 1,000. 
TOL wee ee whe Wario eee aL O40 35 | 268 
EQ Tse en etree cel byctes ya uauee ao ea ae OD 43 


There are no vital statistics for Southern Nigeria, outside tie 
Colony, for the years 1907-11 inclusive. 
For Lagos the decennial death-rate per 1,000 is thus: 


1881-1890 z 5 ; : - : =< OFLEO7S 
I8gI—1I900 : i ¢ ; i . 85:996 
IQOI-I9IO : : : : ‘ 5 <a 31080 
IQII-I921 . ; ‘ : : i Plomise & 7474 


These death-rates of 13-4 and 13:22 may be described as 
crude death-rates, i.e. not representing and taken from the ordinary 
death-rate of a population indigenous to a country and contain- 
ing young and old, strong and weak. It represents Europeans 
usually in the prime of life—25 to 55 years old, and, as regards 
the officials, picked lives. There are very few babies; women 
usually go to Europe if they become pregnant. Officials usually 
retire at 55 years old. 

The ordinary death-rate in England and Wales among persons 
(civilian males and females) between the ages of 25 and 55 years 
in the period 1911-20 was 8-I per 1,000. 

The death-rate in Northern Nigeria and the Northern Province 
of Nigeria is worse, though it is a common error to speak of the 
healthiness of Northern Nigeria. These are the figures : 


Northern Nigeria 


Year. Population. Deaths. Death-rate. 
TOLTH. 641 13 20:28 
LOT 2s ee eee he oe 703 22 31:29 
TOTS ee Tete ea eek estas ate ean 804 13 16-16 
LOD Asa ieh Ea. siesta hens anaes 969 27 27:86 
BLOTS ere. Sante lice tsyine Mitiiare ote lar ee hc caer ae 897 14 15:6 
TOTO. LOPE eco ear ae er 762 14 18-3 
PO ete ig Meee a ee eT TNS 19 24°3 
EQT Ont aise cag, ar 989 36 36-4 
POT OI ee wa ain as RG RONEN ERE es noe REAR 847 28 33 


This gives an average for the 9 years of a death-rate 24-7 as 
contrasted with the Lagos death-rate for the same years of 13°74, 
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nearly double! There are no vital statistics after 1919. For 
| previous vital statistics see Chapter II, pp. 66, 67; Chapter IV, 
| p. 121; Chapter V, pp. 147-150. 

__ The Rule of Health in West Africa—and I write as an ‘ Old 
| Coaster ’—is to use mosquito curtains, not to funk, not to think 
| too often or too much of your ‘ vile body ’ ; and when fever comes 
_ to stop in bed till you want to eat and drink. My doctor was 
/ an African, Dr. Randle, to whom I paid a quarterly fee. I 
had had fever, and he was attending me; I saw him riding up 
_ across the racecourse ; suddenly he pulled up, and rode away. 
} I hailed him and he returned and came into the veranda. ‘ Why 
| did you stop and go away?’ I asked. ‘ Because,’ he said, ‘I 
# heard you calling “ Boy’, and that meant you were going to drink, 
/ and that meant you were quite well.’ The diagnosis was as 
i correct as quick. It is immaterial what -you drink and when 
% you drink. As one starts work at 6 a.m., an occasional pint of 
= champagne at 10 a.m. ‘fills a need’. A Bishop of Lagos once 
9% wrote in The Times that probably 75 per cent. of the European 
¥ population died of drink. I was briefed to prosecute him for 
7 criminal libel ; he was committed for trial—when the Government 
= stopped us with a nolle prosequi. In truth mortality was highest 
among the Missionaries. Total abstinence is no prophylactic. 
W Apollo’s arrow hits the soberand the tippler. I told the Bishop 
# he had broken the ninth Commandment. 

' . The mentality and morality of Europeans are also unfavour- 
4 ably affected by the climate. There is a weakening of the control 
of the brain which results in outbursts of tropical fury, fits 
1 of passion caused by trivial incidents, which sometimes result 
Yin assaults and violent crimes. This has been described by the 
+} Germans as Tropenkohler or Furor Africanus.? 

; There are the well-known tragedies of Governor Wall, who 
* was hanged for ordering a white soldier 1,000 lashes, whereof 
@he died; the French captains MM. Voulet and Chanone, dis- 
& tinguished officers, who murdered Colonel Klobb, sent to arrest 
4 them for plundering ; Carl Peters, who killed his black mistress. 
4 And short of actual crime, honourable men, with the weakening 
‘of mental control, will do what would be unthinkable to the 
same persons in the temperate climates. 

\ European women often suffer from nymphomania. 

_ In 1920 the official tour of service was increased, as for officials 
joining the service subsequently and for officials who accepted 
“the new scheme, to a maximum of 18 months. But when the 
4 Under-Secretary of State, W. Ormsby-Gore, visited West Africa 
hin the spring of 1926, his Report directed that every official should 


'/ 1AlIbo Castellani and Albert J. Chalmers: Tvopical Medicine, 3rd 
Edition, p. 76. 
| 17 
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| 


be examined medically after 12 months’ service as to his ‘ general — 
capacity to continue to perform his duties without deterioration ae 


and the Report observed : 


‘I take the view that officers serving in head-quarters stations such 
as Accra and Lagos, with all their amenities, can normally perform a 
term of at least eighteen months, while twelve months’ tour in a lonely 
station without amenities is a considerable strain on many individuals. 
It is often a question of temperament. Above all, it is better to have 
posts unfilled than to keep officers who ought to go home waiting for 
reliefs.’ 


There are two comments I would add: Firstly, that the 
Governor, and to some extent Heads of Departments, live in 
conditions of material and pecuniary comfort very different from 
the environment of subordinate officials roughing it in the bush and 
often economizing out of an exiguous salary. Therefore the 
opinions of these highly-placed officials as to the general or par- 
ticular power of their subordinates to resist the climate must be 
correspondingly discounted. Secondly, that even with the 12 
months’ tour there was a wastage of 31 per 1,000 of officials per- 
manently invalided ; and officials invalided previous to 7 years’ 
service are not pensionable, i.e. in the years IgII-17, 567 were 
permanently invalided ; but only 160 received pensions, i.e. 407 
gentlemen were thrown on the scrap-heap unprovided for after 
losing their health in the public service in West Africa. 

Perhaps by lengthening the tour of service one might attain 
the financial ideal that none will gain a pension because either 
they are invalided out of the service before 7 years’ service or 
they die before earning a retiring pension. 

So much for health and vital statistics. 


RESULT OF AMALGAMATION 


To return to the politics and history and economics of Nigeria 
as and from the date of the amalgamation 1 January 1914. 

The practical result of the amalgamation was to enable the 
large revenue of Southern Nigeria to be spread out for the develop- 
ment of the whole of Nigeria now amalgamated, to put an end 
to the financial difficulties of Northern Nigeria, and to do away 
with the necessity for an Imperial grant-in-aid, which was reduced 
to £100,000 annually and finally ceased in 1918. Sir F. Lugard 
gave an account of his stewardship in a detailed Report on the 
Amalgamation 1912-19, 1920 (Cmd. 468), in addition of course 
to the Annual Report on the Blue Book. The incoming Governor, 
Sir H. Clifford, also published the address he made to the Legisla- 
tive Council on 29 December 1920, but this is more occupied by 
proposals for the future than detail of achievements accom- 
plished, and indeed he had not been Governor for long. But 
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pe unfortunately the information supplied in the Report on the 
| Blue Book has become scantier and more perfunctory since 1919.1 


The contrast between the Nigeria of 1897, when Sir F. Lugard 
first took office, and the Nigeria of 1919, when he left, is the most 
striking demonstration of efficiency and success of the public 
services rendered by him and far overbalances any small item 
of criticism. 


WAR AND THE CAMEROONS 


The Great War broke out only a few months after the amal- 
gamation ; and it is necessary to begin by discussing the effect 
on Nigeria of the War. 

The German Colony of Cameroons is conterminous for 600° 
miles with the south-eastern frontier of Nigeria. In August 
1914 the local Nigerian forces advanced in three separate attacks 
on the Cameroons; but the advance was unsuccessful, and at 
Gama near Yola and at Narakong or the Cross River the British 
local forces were defeated with severe losses and many prisoners 
were taken by the Germans. 

However, General Dobell was sent from England, and with 
5,000 troops and three men-of-war reduced Duala on 28 Septem- 
ber 1914. There ensued a hard-fought campaign wherein the 
French and British forces, with a Belgian contingent, at last 
succeeded in wholly expelling the Germans and their last garrison 
surrendered 18 February 1916.? 

The total number of Nigerian local forces which took part 
in the invasion of the Cameroons were 350 Europeans and 4,000 
Native rank and file; and the casualties were 30 Europeans 
killed, 217 Natives killed, 48 Europeans wounded, and 689 Native 
rank and file wounded, which shows how hard was the fighting. 

The German Cameroons were divided under a Mandate be- 
tween France and England, France taking the larger portion, 
including Duala, the capital—England a strip along the Nigerian 
frontier. The portion mandated to England included on the 
sea Kunba and Victoria with the old German summer capital 
Buea, and reached to Lake Chad. The southern portion of the 
mandated area is attached to the Southern Province of Nigeria ; 
the northern Cameroons including the Emirate of Dikiva, the 
district north of Binue and east of Yola and the district south 
of Binue and east of Yola are attached to the Northern Province 


1A list of such Governor’s speeches, departmental reports, and other 
official and semi-official publications, is contained in Appendix III. 

2 Naval Operations, Official History of the War, Corbett, Vol.1. Empire 
at War, Sir C. Lucas, Vol. 4; J. Buchan, History of the Great War; and 
Edmond Dane, British Campaign in Africa and the Pacific; and see 
Nigerian Reports, 1914, 1915, 1916. 
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of Nigeria. Four reports for this mandated area have appeared — 


for 1921, Parl. Paper 1922 (Cd. 1647 for 1922) ; for 1923 and 1924, 
Colonial Reports 6 and 16 respectively; a map of the British” 
mandated area appears in the reports for 1923 and 1924. 

The total area is 33,750 square miles with a population of 
644,000. British rule has been accepted—willingly—over the 
whole area and there have been no risings. A garrison of one 
double company of the W.A.F.F. was maintained at Bamenda 
till December 1924, when it was moved to Nigeria, and there is 
now no military force in the mandated area. 

The plantations formerly owned by the Germans were sold 
in London, November 1924, and realized £244,670. Most of the 
buyers were the former German owners.} 

The loyalty of Nigeria shone out pure and true as tried in the 
fiery test of the War and notwithstanding the neighbourhood 
of the Cameroons. No white troops were called away from the 
main battle to garrison Nigeria. This is a test and a conclusive 
proof of how the statesmanship of Sir F. Lugard welded Nigeria 
into a constituent of the British Empire. 

Even before the conclusion of the Cameroon campaign, the 
Home Government called on Nigeria for the East African War. 
The soldiers had to be sent to their homes after the Cameroon 
War, for some rest and to see wives and children, for the African 
is essentially a family man. But in September and October 
1916, however, a force of 128 British officers and 78 British 
N.C.O.’s and 2,400 rank and file, well equipped, were embarked 
from Nigeria for service in East Africa. And all were volunteers.? 
In 1917 further reinforcements were sent from Nigeria to East 
Africa—in all 3,352 Native rank and file. The troops returned 
to Nigeria in March 1918. It was then proposed to reorganize 
and despatch a force to Palestine, but the breakdown of the 
Turkish resistance rendered this unnecessary. An account of 
the services of the Nigerian troops in East Africa has been written 
7 Captain W. D. Downes, M.C., With the Nigerians in East 

rica. 

The despatch of this large expeditionary force is a striking 
proof, not only of the goodwill and valour of the West African 
Frontier Force, but also of the peace and tranquillity and loyalty 
of the whole of the country of Nigeria which allowed the garrison 
to be reduced by a half. 

So much for the actual War; the internal progress was much 
delayed and impeded by the War and its consequences. 

In June 1918 there was a serious rising at Iteri in Egbaland, 


*Cameroons Report for 1924, par. 147. 


*The Report for 1917 states the force embarked in IQI6 as 3,253 
rank and file. 
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caused by the Alake, at the request of the British Government, 
_ imposing direct taxation. A European trader was killed, stores 
_ were looted and the railway torn up. Troops just returned from 
_ East Africa were hurried down from Zungeru and severe punish- 
ment was inflicted; it is said 3,000 natives were killed. The 
Colonial Office ordered an inquiry, and thematter was investigated, 
but the report was not published. Some of the facts may be 
_ gained from the files of West Africa for 17'and 24 August 1918, 
and 24 and 31 January and 7 March 1925. 

In 1919, in the district of Oron near Old Calabar, there was 
much unrest among the Eket people, and a patrol secured several 
criminals, of whom eighteen were publicly hanged, including one 


¢€ woman,atanyrate. This was doubted in Parliament, but a local 
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correspondent of West Africa, in a letter to the paper of 21 April 
1923, p. 386, confirmed the truth of these executions and it was 
admitted and stated in Parliament 9 July 1923. 

In 1920 there was a post-war boom in West African trade, 
which was however followed by lean years. The period of 
depression produced some criticisms on the administration ; as 
a series of letters, ‘What is wrong with West Africa ?’ and several 
speeches by the late Lord Leverhulme, the latter wishing to 
introduce some form of the plantation system, which was opposed 
by all parties as contrary to the true interests of West Africa. 

The export duties were also attacked, but Sir H. Clifford 
defended them as a financial necessity—however, as prosperity 
returned, these duties were lowered. 

In 1921 there was an important judgment by the Privy 
Council which cleared up the question of communal land. The 
Government had taken land for harbour works at Apapa opposite 
Lagos town, and Chief Oluwa claimed compensation. The case 
is reported (1921) 2 A.C. 399 and is Appendix II hereto. 


WATERWORKS 


The Lagos waterworks, taking their supply from Iju, 17 miles 
from Lagos, were completed and the water laid on in July 1915. 
The water was pumped through settling tanks and filter beds into 
a clear water tank containing 2,000,000 gallons, with a service 
reservoir containing 6,000,000 gallons, and these tanks were 
roofed so that no impurity could reach the clean water. From 
these tanks at Iju the water is conveyed by gravitation to Lagos 
_ and Ebute Metta, where it is distributed by mains to 200 street 
fountains and 300 fire hydrants. The usual daily demand is 
half a million gallons and the maximum annual output 250 
million gallons. The cost of the erection was about £310,000, 
which with maintenance made an annual cost of £21,000. To- 
wards this an annual rate of £5,000 was levied on the town, the 
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residue being defrayed out of general revenue. In respect of 
houses with water laid on the charge was by meter. In all other 
houses an assessment on their value was made in respect of the 
users of the street fountains: this was laid down by the water- 
works ordinance 1915. For houses of the capital value of £300 
to {50 the water rate was fixed proportionately at from {1 to 
5s., and houses of a less capital value than {£50 paid nothing. 
This compares not unfairly with the English limitation to 3d. 
a week on houses of an annual rateable value of less than fro. 
The assessment was only completed in r916, and when the rate 
was first collected a riot ensued. This seemed an unjustifiable 
cause of complaint, but up till then, there had been no direct 
taxation, and the people were unaccustomed thereto: and 
secondly, although the previous water supply was from a few 
polluted surface wells, yet the natives did not appear to suffer 
from drinking this contaminated water. However, Lagos was 
becoming a great port and a commercial centre, and it was 
essential to have an abundant supply of pure water for its due 
development. Subsequently the really moderate water rate was 
collected without difficulty.1 

The absence of officers and lack of coal caused a cessation 
of dredging on the bar, with the consequence that the depth of 
water fell to 13 feet in 1915 and 1916, but owing to the develop- 
ment of the Udi coalfield and the Eastern Railway at the end of 
Ig16 it was deepened to 194, and was gradually deepened to 
20 and 21 and 23 feet. 


Upi COALFIELDS AND EASTERN RAILWAY 


The Eastern Railway was completed to the Udi coalfields, 
151 miles, on 27 May 1916, which was a great asset to the pros- 
perity of the colony. The existence of the coal had been 
discovered in 1912 and borings were conducted, but the difficulty 
was transport. Udi was at least 60 miles from Onitsha, 150 miles 
up-stream on the Niger, which was only navigable for vessels 
drawing more than 3 feet during 3 flood months. 

In 1916 the output of coal was 25,500 tons, and in 1919 this 
had risen to 137,000 tons, which was more than the Government 
required, so that the surplus was available for bunker coal. 
Further, as above stated, the local supply of coal enabled the 
dredgers to be set to work on the Lagos bar, and from 1916 the 
depth on the bar was maintained at 20 feet and more. Other- 
wise lack of coal would probably have reduced the bar depth to 
the old level. The Niger bridge for the railway at Jebba was 
completed and opened for traffic in January 1916. This did 


+See Reports, 1914, p. 473; 1915, pp. 21, 31; 1916, p. 37. 
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Ee away with the delay of the train ferry. The Eastern and Western 
i Railways have been linked up, as on July 1926, but the Benue 
_ Bridge is not yet completed. The railway just pays its way.1 


Port HARCOURT 
The problem was to bring the coal to the sea at a suitable 


port. The Bonny estuary had the best bar, 21 feet at high water, 


and was also nearest to Udi, and the intervening country was rich 


and densely populated. It was believed, however, that this 


estuary was useless owing to dense mangrove swamps beside 
the river. But in December ro12 Sir F. Lugard, with Captain 
Child, R.N., Director of Marine, went up the estuary, and ascend- 
ing beyond Okrika, up to which the river had been surveyed, a 
fortunate place was found where the mangrove swamp ceased 
and low sandstone cliffs formed the banks and the depth of 
water was over 30 feet. An inland survey improved further the 
position by ascertaining that the interior could be reached without 
crossing swamps or tidal waters. An ideal harbour had been 
thus selected by the fortunate enterprise of Sir F. Lugard. The 
Secretary of State sanctioned the scheme and allowed it to be 
named Port Harcourt. 

The enterprise was completely successful. The task of con- 
ciliating local tribal opposition and more particularly of collecting 
a strong labour force of natives willing to work for wages and 
without forced labour, for the railway and the coal-mine, was 
entrusted to experienced local officials who disarmed all opposition. 
The chief of these deserving gentlemen was Sir F.S. James, now 
Governor of the Windward Islands. It is said of him that his 


“long residence in these districts enabled him to exercise great influence 
with the chiefs and people, explaining the advantages to trade which the 
railway would bring with it, and collected gangs of many thousands of 
labourers, on the assurance that they would be regularly paid a weekly 
wage and relieved by others after a definite period.’ # 


The unskilled labour for the railway and other public work 
was all forced labour, called locally political labour; but the 
same person was only made to work for one month in each year 
or at most three months in two years. They were all paid 
in coin and personally for the fixed task. 


PatM KERNEL EXPORTS 


The war with Germany had a most important bearing on the 
export of palm kernels from Africa. More than three-quarters 


1Statement in Commons, 22 November 1926. 

2 Report, 1914, p. 45. 

3’Statement in Parliament, 1 December 1926, and Mr. Ormsby- 
Gore’s Report. 
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of the palm kernels exported from British West Africa went 
to Hamburg, where mills existed for obtaining oil from the 
nuts either by crushing or extraction. In 1913, 181,305 tons, 
worth £3,314,000, went to Germany as compared with an 
export to the United Kingdom of only 35,175 tons, worth 
£681,000. Holland and South Africa took about 5,000 tons each. 
However, during the War, mills were established in England, which 
were able to deal with all the export ; and mills were also estab- 
lished in West Africa. The palm kernel oil was originally used 
for soap, but subsequently after refining it was the most useful 
ingredient of margarine. The remainder is used for feeding cattle 
on palm kernel cake and meal. The whole matter is discussed 
in the Report of and the evidence taken by the Committee 
on Edible and Oil-producing Nuts and Seeds (Cd. 8247, 8, 1916), 
1916, Vol. 4. The Committee recommended an export duty on 
palm kernels to be remitted if shipped to and crushed in any part 
of the British Empire. 

Accordingly a differential duty of {2 a ton was, as from 
October I919, imposed on palm kernel exported from West 
African colonies if not shipped under a guarantee that they would 
be crushed in some place within the British Empire. The 
Customs authorities in West Africa took a bond from the exporter 
which was cancelled on production of a certificate that the ship- 
ment had been landed and crushed in the Empire; but this was 
subsequently modified into a certificate that the kernels had 
been landed in England. 

The effect and the expediency and the justice of this differential 
duty was investigated in 1921 by a committee on the Trade and 
Taxation of British West Africa, who reported that though this 
differential duty was probably in the interests of the Empire 
as a whole, it was contrary to the interests of the British West 
African Colonies and there was no justification for its retention. 

The preferential duty had been originally imposed for five 
years from its imposition in 1919, i.e. till1924. Butin accordance 
with the recommendations of the Committee it was abolished 
July 1922.? 


EXPorRTS GENERALLY 


The value of the exports in the ten years since amalgamation 
has doubled : 


- 
TOTS As Ope eN ieee ee eTStOh tea OOM OAO 
TQ 2 Aah Wiel Nao etenc ene he cd saan eae 
LOZ5 Sow neee Nemacn amen INbes setae MALE 7 42 AS HOOD 
114922 (Cd. 1600). * Report, 1922) p. £o) 


* Statement in Parliament, 6 April 1925. 


« 
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I will give the figures of the principal exports : 


IQI4. 1925. 
£ re 

ReOe ime ok! ge cei ea 171,751 1,483,764 
ReepeGr Tee edi ka cll an 150,791 794,463 
Realy ernels © 95 oy As. es 2, BAT TSO 4,937,450 
he re re ae Th tsi 2G) wee ELOY 4,166,096 
Rubber 0S er Se Sane oe Sn ee 38,854 108,234 
ARMs > eG Seat ae cere area ok 706,988 1,737,578 
mi eapen Sura im ary Ce P 86,386 307,257 
GroundaINats 6070 on sees esi 179,219 2,934,257 
pies end okins sj sk 407,500 625,431 


IMPORTS 


The total commercial imports, excluding specie, rose from 
£5,116,060 in 1914 to £13,870,386 in 1925, and out of this the 
United Kingdom supplied {10,054,296 ; not a bad market for 
British goods,} 


PROHIBITION OF TRADE SPIRITS 


Another consequence or incident of the War was the pro- 
hibition of the importation of trade spirits into Southern Nigeria, 
or rather the Southern Province of Nigeria—their importation 
into Northern Nigeria had always been forbidden. The revenue 
on the import of trade spirits during the years IgI0-15 averaged 
above a million annually. But after that time, owing to raising 
of duties and ultimately prohibition, this source of revenue 
dwindled to being negligible. 

On the moral question of the expediency of prohibition in 
order to protect the health of the Natives and prevent the im- 
portation of deleterious liquors, this was investigated in 1909 
by a Committee appointed by the Colonial Office, to report on 
the character of the spirits imported and the results of the trade 
on the Natives. The Committee visited Nigeria and examined 
numerous witnesses. 

The Report ran: 


‘ There is absolutely no evidence of race deterioration due to drink. 
In Southern Nigeria mortality is high and disease is rife, but drink is 
only an insignificant factor in producing these results. There is hardly 
any alcoholic disease among natives and with the exception of one or two 
isolated cases we found no connexion between drink and crime . 
The expert evidence taken in England shows that there is nothing to 


54 _complain of as regards the quality of the spirits imported into Nigeria.’ * 


Drunkenness is very rare among the Natives. Personally, 
after several years’ residence in West Africa, I have only twice 


1 See Blue Books and Mr. Ormsby-Gore’s Report, 1926 (Cmd. 2744). 
21909 (Cmd. 4906—7), 1909, Vol. 60. 
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seen a Native intoxicated. The criminal statistics for Lagos, a 
well-policed town of 60,000, give for the years 1900, 1907, 1908 
an average annual number of convictions for drunkenness of only 
27 persons. In England, according to the criminal statistics, the 
annual number of convictions for drunkenness and aggravated 
drunkenness is 150,000 persons; or, taking a town of 60,000, 
the average annual convictions for drunkenness would work out 
as over 200 compared with 27 at Lagos. 

The net value (apart from duty) of spirits imported was a 
tenth or less of the other imports, but owing to the high duties 
charged on spirits, their import contributed at one time half 
the revenue, but tapered gradually to extinction. The figures 
are as follows: 

Percentage of Value Percentage of Actual Revenue 
of Spirits Imported Total Revenue from Spirits. 


to total Import Trade derived from Spirits. 


POOR pees Se Se te 10°6 55°18 sua 
TOOWRR sian atl aeties Saree Vo 5 Ke) 55:2 806,942 
EQ OG rains eke een Se ere 8:2 49°8 691,186 
TOO sn ae a ee — 38°38 639,000 
TORO eae ee me 7:9 43°9 1,000,000 
tO Noho rea Some 776 38 976,000 
TOU ew et. gO ae ts 6-90 36-7 1,015,000 
ROT Rete eo sk ete 6:28 34°3 1,140,000 
TOES. Gat a ee ee 5°12 31°3 924,000 
WOE aaa hr eae ae Re 5°51 24°9 728,000 
ROT ORC ea gr wet ies ten os 3°79 I3'1 373,000 
ROT Be user ss Soohen suse te T:03 2°6 89,000 
TOES wa eek en) ain oe 1:96 — IOI,000 
POLOM A we esse es 83 —— 75,000 


From 22 December 191g the importation of trade spirits has 
been prohibited, the duty on other spirits is raised to 15s. a 
gallon, and subsequently to 25s. a gallon. 

For the four pre-war years 1909-12, the average actual 
gallonage of spirits imported was 4} millions, and for 1913, 
4,638,025 gallons were imported, although in March 1913 the 
duty per imported gallon was raised from 5s. 6d. to 6s. 3d. 


ORIGIN OF SPIRITS IMPORTED 


The country of origin of these imported spirits was investigated 
by the Committee of 1909, who found, as a fact, that 90 per cent. 
of the imported spirits came from Hamburg or Rotterdam. 

However, in 1915 the import was still 1,972,940 gallons, 
producing a revenue of £728,000. Therefore, exclusive of spirits 
of German origin, a substantial revenue of three-quarters of a 
million sterling was raised from spirits imported, notwithstanding 
that the duty had been raised again in January 1915 to 7s. 6d. 

The duty was again raised in 1916 to 8s. od. and again in 
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rg18 to ros., ‘ with the declared intention of crushing the trade 
and not for revenue’. The desired result was obtained: in 1916 
the import fell to a half of that of 1915, i.e. to 990,034 gallons, 
dropping to a quarter in 1916-17, and less in 1919, when the 
import of trade spirits was absolutely prohibited as and from 
22 December ror. 

The policy of taxing out of existence a trade which produced 
a revenue of a million, and had no injurious effect on the Natives, 
may be questionable finance. But previous to 1919 it was a 
matter of domestic policy, whether initiated from Downing Street 
or by the Nigerian Government, as administered by Sir F. Lugard, 
who argued against it as a sterile import not conducive to the 
comfort or prosperity of the Natives and that it was a disgrace 
to the administrators to benefit a revenue by such a trade.} 
Considering that the United Kingdom derives a large revenue 
from customs and excise on spirits and beer, this argument might 
be countered. 

In rgr9 the prohibition of trade spirits became an international 
obligation. The matter was discussed between the representa- 
tives of the Powers in Paris, and on 10 September 1919 a 
convention of the Allies was signed at St. Germain-en-Laye, 
prohibiting importation, distribution, sale and possession of trade 
spirits throughout tropical Africa or the manufacture of distilled 
beverages in that area. Other spirits are to pay import duty 
of 800 francs per hectolitre, which is equivalent to 22 gallons.? 

Each Government was to decide on the definitions of trade 
spirits. 

According to these international obligations, the Nigerian 
Ordinance 26 of 1919, incorporating the Liquor Ordinance 28 of 
1917, absolutely prohibited, as from 22 December 19109, the im- 
portation, distribution, sale, disposal and possession of trade 
spirits and injurious spirits. Trade spirits are defined as spirits 
imported for sale to Natives and not generally consumed by 
Europeans. 

The Liquor Ordinance of 1917 had previously absolutely 
prohibited (section 7) the distilling of spirits in Nigeria or the 
sale or disposal of spirits distilled in Nigeria. 

The enforcement of this prohibition in practice presents some 
difficulties. Smuggling either across land frontiers or from boats 
is probably not largely practised.® 


1Sir F. Lugard’s Report on Amalgamation, 1920 (Cd. 468), pars. 
145-156. ; 

8 Convention as to Liquor Traffic in Africa, 1919 (Cd. 478). 

8 See Liquor Commission of 1909 (Cd. 4906), par. 9. Sir F, Lugard’s 
Report on Amalgamation, 1920 (Cd. 468), par. 151 ; Committee on Trade, 
1921 (Cd. 1600), pars. 71-6. 
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But the control of native fermented liquor is a matter of 
extreme difficulty, as Sir F. Lugard admits. Native intoxicating 
liquor can be made from grain as in the north and from the oil 


palm as in the south. The manufacture and sale of this palm _ 


wine is remunerative, although it is prejudicial to the tree; and 


in the dense large forests of oil palms it is hardly practicable to | 


stop the manufacture of palm wine.* 


Let it not be thought that Nigeria is ‘dry.’ like America. | 


Spirits other than trade spirits are imported and consumed. 


Taking the four years 1920, 1921, 1922, and 1923, since the pro- | 
hibition of trade spirits on the average 160,000 gallons of gin 


and 82,000 gallons of whisky have been annually imported ; 


subject of course to the duty of 25s. a gallon. Further wines | 


and beer are imported.? 


One wonders whether the statesmen who enforced prohibition | 
of trade spirits on the African Natives had any qualms of | 
conscience and remembered St. Matthew xxiii. 4. None of the 


Allied Powers, signatories of the Convention of St. Germain-en- 
Laye of 10 September 1919, were prohibitionists, except U.S.A., 
who have no interest in Africa. 

Individually in the English governing classes—Premiers, 
Cabinet Ministers, Members of Parliament, Colonial Office Staff and 
Colonial Officials—there is but a small portion of total abstainers. 
In a first-class London Club would anyone propose a self-denying 
ordinance that no intoxicating liquor should be served in the club, 
and if an enthusiast proposed this, would it be carried ? 

This is not a book of casuistry to appraise motives and actions ; 
but in the result there must have been conveyed to the governed 
a suspicion of the sincerity of the Government, more particularly 
as the practical result of prohibition was to impose new burdens 
on the governed. 

Figures above quoted show the gradual dwindling of revenue, 
and in 1920, the year of total prohibition of trade spirits, the 
revenue from spirits was only £243,000 as compared with 
£1,140,000 in I913, i.e. a loss in revenue of £838,000. 

But in 1924 and 1925 the importation of spirits had somewhat 
increased ; in 1925, 529,168 gallons of spirits were imported, i.e. 
469,614 gin and 39,459 whisky, giving a revenue of {561,350 


REVENUE AND TAXATION 


As from 1914, the expenditure tended to increase. 

To deal with the deficit there were two remedies—reduction 
of expenditure, or increase of and new taxation. The Government 
took the latter alternative. 


+Sir F. Lugard’s Report on Amalgamation, par. 155. 
#See Blue Books, Imports, Class I, ‘F’. 
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q The expenditure has been officially described as Recurrent 
_ Expenditure, which ‘represents the minimum expenditure on 
_ which the public service can be carried on’, the extraordinary 
_ expenditure of two kinds—special, which though not annual is 
_ met out of revenue; and extraordinary expenditure, met out of 
loans. 
In a representative Government either the Ministry or the 
_ Opposition would make some effort to cut down expenditure by 
__ effective economies in the public service. 
o In the legislative council of Nigeria there is a permanent 
_ Official majority and there is no strong public opinion to press 
economy on the Administration. 

So far has this jealousy of unofficial interference in economy > 
been carried that in 1921, when the Secretary of State for a time 
appointed a committee equally composed of official and un- 

_ official members to consider taxation, upon the unofficial members 
_ asking that the reference might be extended so that they could 
consider expenditure, they were told this was taboo. 

The Committee, however, reviewed exhaustively and reported 
on the existing taxation, which they considered heavy, and said 
that 
“the taxation at present in force imposes on commerce and upon the 
West African producer burdens which they are ill able to bear in existing 
circumstances, and it is of opinion that it should be the dual object of 
the Governments concerned to submit their expenditure to drastic revision 
and (where possible) to remit taxation.’ + 


_The recurrent expenditure includes the charges for interest and 
sinking fund on loan and the salaries, passages and pensions for 
the 2,000 officials who have also to be lodged. 

On 10 May 1922 there was a debate in the House of Lords 
on Lord Emmott’s motion on taxation in West Africa, wherein 
he referred to the lack of control on expenditure and the com- 
mittee being so hampered, and quoted the Roman proverb ‘ Thrift 
is a large revenue’. But on 3r March 1924 Mr. Thomas refused 
to send out a Geddes-Inchcape Economy Commissioner to West 
Africa. 

NEW TAXATION 


The new taxation was introduced in 1916. 
The ad valorem import duties were raised from Io per cent. 
to 124 percent. In 1922, the tariff on imports was raised again 
-to 15 per cent. ad valorem and many articles added, including 
taxes on food.? 


2 Report of Committee on Trade and Taxation in British West Africa, 


1922 (Cd. 1600). 
* Report, 1922, p. 10, Statement in Commons, 22 May 1922. See 


West Africa, 13 September 1924, p. 953; and 13 December 1924. 


le 
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Export DUTIES 


Also, in 1916, an export duty was for the first time imposed 
on the two principal articles of African produce, i.e. {2 a ton on 
palm oil, raised in February 1920 to £3 a ton; and {I 2s. 6d. 
on palm kernels, raised February 1920 to £2; in 1923 the duty 
on palm oil was reduced to £2 a ton, on palm kernels to 22s. 6d. 
a ton, and in 1926 the duty on palm oil was further reduced to | 
30s. a ton. In 1918, 1919, and 1920 further export duties were 
imposed on ground nuts, hides and skins1 and palm kernel oil. 
Originally introduced as a War measure, these export duties have 
been ever since continued as a financial necessity. 

The differential duty on kernels was, as above stated, imposed 
in I9g1g and abolished in 1922 (see pp. 255, 256). 

The revenue realized is as follows: 


Customs Duties on Exports 


£ 
IQ17 : : : : : : é - 337,480 
1918 ; : : : : : é . 489,368 
I9I9Q Z : ‘ E “ E - 660,603 
1920 : é : : : j : . 837,243 
IQ2I : . 2 : z F E - 606,008 
1922 : : , ¢ : 2 : 755,507 
1923 : : : : = : ‘ -  O33;437 
1924 - A : ; : - - 678,781 


The effect of export duties was considered by the Committee 
on Trade and Taxation in 1922.2, As a source of revenue they do 
not possess the same elasticity as the revenue from spirits and 
are less stable and constant. 

It was also asserted that they are bad in principle as imposing 
a tax on industry and discouraging production and handicap 
West African produce as against similar produce in other lands. 
However, taking the statistics of 1923 and 1924, the exports of 
palm produce have rather increased than decreased. 

It was also contended that they are unfair in incidence as 
paid exclusively by the producing section of the community. 


Nevertheless duty on exports is a discredited and uneconomic 
form of taxation. 


DIRECT TAXATION 


There is also a large revenue from direct taxation mainly on 
the Northern Province, which has gradually risen from £299,000 
in 1914 to £681,760 in 1923 ; i.e. more than doubled. Iam unable 
to explain what is the cause of this rise and whether or not 
it is due to increase of taxation or increase of values. 


* The export duty on hides and skins was abolished February 1926. 
* Blue Book, 1922 (C. 1600). 
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ToTAL REVENUE 
The total revenue is as follows: 


1Or3.. 5 4 F : : : - 3,178,000 
IQI4 . ; > : 4 ‘ - 3,048,000 
IQI5 . ‘ ; # ; : : . 2,703,000 
1916, F 2 A i : “ . 2,831,000 
LOR? : : : : Sa - 3,450,000 
1918 . - 5 : - : F . 4,014,000 
I9IQ . 3 5 A 3 : : - 4,911,470 
1920. : : ‘ ‘ : : . 6,738,042 
i fan. to March 1921 ‘ : : : - : . 1,586,748 
G 1921-2 : ‘ ; : : : . 4,869,220 
1922-3 E 5 5 2 : : » 5,505,465 
1923-4 : . 4 : ; ‘ - 6,260,561 
1924-5 P ; é : é : . 6,944,220 
1925-6 : A : : 4 ; . 6,404,701 3 
1920-7 ; é : : - : 1 pA ET, 953 


But even this increased revenue is insufficient for the de- 

} mands of the administration and it is now proposed by the 

Government to impose further taxation by direct taxation on the 

} Southern Province. Truly the black man’s burden is becoming 
»| heavier. 


DEBT 


7 The Public Debt of Nigeria outstanding 31 March 1923 is 
I) £13,609,200. 
{ It has been incurred for remunerative public works, railway 
# and harbour. Half of this, raised before the War, carries interest 
/ at 34 per cent. ; the other half, raised after, carries 6 per cent. 
interest. 

The Stock Exchange Year Book gives details. 


CURRENCY 


; All English gold, silver and bronze coins are legal tender in 
i Nigeria. 

r Gold and silver are legal tender to any amount. English 

| bronze and Nigerian nickel are only legal tender to the extent 
» of one shilling. 
In 1906 a subsidiary nickel coinage was introduced by English 
- Order in Council of 27 July 1906, the coins to be made of nickel 
+ bronze and to be of the value of one penny, one half-penny, 
© and one-tenth of a penny.? 

' The Mint shipped out to West Africa English silver to the 
* amount of £64 million sterling in the twenty years 18gI—I9gIO0. 


1Mr. Amery’s reply in Commons, 11 March 1926. 
2 Revised Law of Nigeria, Vol. 4, p. 288. Nigeria Coinage Order, 1906. 
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This was paid for at face value, the Mint only paying charges, 


insurance, freight : considering that English silver was a token 


coin, whose intrinsic value was at the then price of bullion only 


half its face value, a very considerable profit of 50 per cent. was 


received by the Treasury. It must be remembered that in | 


West Africa silver is legal tender to any amount and not to 40s. 
only as in England. 

In rg11 the question of West African currency was examined 
into by a Departmental Committee who recommended that a 
new silver currency special to West Africa should be established, 
and the supply of coin and management of gold reserve and 
securities should be regulated by a currency board sitting in 
London. The profits were to be in the first instance carried to 
the Reserve Fund and then were to accrue for the benefit of the 
local West African Governments. 

The coins were to be florins, shillings, sixpences and three- 
pences and were to be of similar size, weight, denomination, and 
fineness as the existing English silver currency. 

The Nigeria Order in Council 1913 of 7 May 1913 authorized 
the issue of local silver coins in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the committee. ? 

The amount of silver in circulation at the end of 1923 was 
£1,856,599.° 

In 1916, owing to a shortage of currency in Nigeria, United 
Kingdom currency notes were made legal tender by Ordinance 
27 of IQI5. 

Later in 1916 it was decided to issue ‘ West African Currency 
_ Board Notes’ of the denominations of f1, ros., and 2s., and in 
I9g1g it was decided to issue £5 and Is. notes which were legal 
tender in Nigeria. This was legalized by Ordinance 11 of 1916, 
which provided that the note should be a promise to pay the 
bearer on demand the amount named therein, and the amount 
required for such payment shall be a charge on the moneys and 
securities in the hands of the Board, and failing them on the 
general revenues of Nigeria. This right to cash against the note 
could be exercised at the office of the Currency Board in Lagos 
but not elsewhere; but in r919, by Ordinance 6 of 1919, the 
Governor was empowered to suspend payment in cash at the Lagos 
Office of the Currency Board, so the Notes became inconvertible. 

Another Ordinance empowered the issue of ‘ Nigerian Currency 
Notes’ for £1, 1os., 2s., 1s., 64., 3d., which were to be legal tender 
in Nigeria for the payment of any amount. The West African 
Currency Board was not liable for these Nigerian Notes; nor 


1 Blue Book, 1912 (C. 6426). 
* Revised Laws of Nigeria, Vol. 4, p. 297. 
® Blue Book, 1923. “Ordinance 22 of 1918, 
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1 a was there any provision who or what should be liable, and as 
to security. 


Apparently the 6d. and 3d. notes were not issued, but notes 


_ for £1, Ios. and 1s. were issued to the amount of £2,723 10s. 


Paper money was a necessity of the War; but why should 
there be two kinds of local notes in Nigeria—the West African 


| _ Currency Board Notes and the Nigerian Currency Notes? How- 


ever, the amount in circulation was but small. 
The West African Currency Board issued annual statements 


| of its proceedings, assets and liabilities, which are published as 


Blue Books. At 30 June 1920 the face value of note issue in 
Nigeria was : 


Denomination. Amount, £ 
Ioos. . : F : : ; : 10,750 
20S = : ‘ 5 5 : 2. 1,078,592 
TOS. 9 > a s . é 5 722,038 
28. E 4 ; ; = 243,197 16s. 
LS e2 : é “ : : 5 488,029 14s. 
Total . : - £2,542,607 Ios. 


But the West African Currency Notes were gradually with- 
drawn and exchanged for alloy. The total face value in circula- 
tion in the four colonies was only £675,179 in June 1925. 

The note issue was however unpopular with the Native popu- 


lation and at a heavy discount notwithstanding several prosecu- 


tions. Apart from economic considerations, ‘ these flimsy paper 
notes of low denominational value were a form of currency that 
is utterly unsuited alike to the damp climatic conditions of the 
forest districts of the coast and to the habits of the bulk of the 
population’. 

On the other hand, the silver coins were too popular, much 
was melted down into ornaments, and much was hid and hoarded. 
When paper money was put into circulation silver tended to 


disappear.? 
In 1920 a new alloy currency was issued and put into circula- 


| tion and accepted by the Natives. The coins were exactly similar 


to the silver florins, shillings, sixpences and threepences, except 
as to the material, and therefore as they are of service only as 
money, they have this advantage over silver, which has intrinsic 
value, and also may be melted into ornaments.’ 


1 Blue Book, 1919; the later Blue Books give no further figures as 
to Nigerian Currency Note issue, except a statement that they were being 
got in and redeemed. 

2 Governor Clifford’s Address to Nigerian Council, 29 December 1920. 

2 Report of West African Currency Board for 1920-1 (Cr. 1189), and 
Governor Clifford’s Speech to Legislative Council; and see successive 
annual reports of West African Currency Board. 
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The alloy coins were authorized by Order in Council of 19 
February 1920 and first came into circulation July 1920, and 
at the end of 1923 there was in circulation £3,267,787." 


= 


LAND 


There are legal restrictions as to dealings in land between 
Natives and non-Natives in the Protectorate. There has been 
no legislation as to dealings between Natives or Native tenure 
of land. 
For the Northern Province the tenure of land and alienation 

/ 
| 


was inquired into by a Land Committee ? and the result was 
the Land and Native Rights Proclamation. This was repealed | 
and replaced by the Land and Native Rights Ordinance No. I | 
of 1916, and 18 of 1918. The Governor is empowered to grant | 
to Europeans and non-Europeans, building sites, rights of occu- | 
pancy, grazing rights and agricultural rights. A memorandum | 
of the general provisions of this ordinance and the extent to which | 
it has been exercised may be seen in Blue Book for 1919 A.A. | 
The ordinance provides that occupancy right granted to a non- | 
Native shall not exceed 1,200 acres if for agricultural purposes | 
nor 12,500 acres if for grazing purposes. 
The Governor has also power to grant rights to Natives. | 
The ordinance provides that the whole of the lands of the Northern | 
Province, whether occupied or unoccupied, are ‘ Native lands’ | 
and that no title to the occupation of Native lands is to be valid 
without the consent of the Governor. This reads like confiscation 
—there is no saving of any existing rights ; but it has been found 
that this part of the ordinance is unworkable and has been allowed | 
to become a dead letter.4 It would be impracticable to cover 
the Northern Province with land grants and the Natives continue | 
to occupy their land as if no such ordinance or proclamation 
existed. 
There was also a Report as to land tenure in Crown Colonies: | 
see Blue Books, 1912, 13, Vol. 60, which includes Northern and | 
Southern Nigeria. 
In 1912 another committee on Land Tenure in West Africa | 
except Northern Nigeria was appointed and took evidence and | 
made a draft report which is in the Colonial Office Library, but | 
no final report was made nor action taken thereon. 
In the Southern Province of the Protectorate, the Native | 
Lands Acquisition Ordinance, 1917, provides that no alien, i.e. | 
a person not a Native of Nigeria, shall acquire an interest or right | 
! 


1 Blue Book, 1923, and Law of Nigeria, Vol. 4. 
* Blue Book, 1910 (Cd. 5102); Evidence (Cd. 5103). | 


: This replaced Proclamations 8 of 1900, 13 of 1902, and 11 of 1906, 
‘Sir F. Lugard’s Dual Mandate ; and see ante, Ch. VIII, p. 241. 
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in land from a Native except under an instrument which has 


received the approval in writing of the Governor. 


This ordinance is summarized in the Blue Book for 1919 A.A. 

Minerals and mineral oils through the whole of Nigeria Pro- 
tectorate and Colony are vested in the Crown under the Mineral 
Ordinance, and prospecting or mining except in accordance with 
the ordinance is illegal. But the ordinance reserves the right of 
the Natives to take iron, salt, soda or potash. 

In the ‘ Colony ’ of Nigeria Natives and non-Natives can buy 
and sell land to each other except as to mineral rights. But 
much land and houses are what is called family property, and a 
title obtained from one member of the family may be disputed 
by other members. 

It might be queried why there should be legislation to regulate 


_ and restrict dealings in land between Natives and Europeans, 


and it may be said that no such legislation, whether in Nigeria 
or elsewhere, was passed previous to 1900. The Royal Niger 
Company from 1880 had acquired various rights over land in 
Nigeria which were on the cancellation of the charter in 1900 
compensated for and taken over by the Crown except such few 
rights as were retained by the Niger Company for their trading 


: purposes. No other Europeans appear to have acquired rights 


in Northern Nigeria. In Southern Nigeria, and indeed elsewhere 
in West Africa, Europeans had acquired factories or sites for 
factories from Natives under various titles and tenures, but these 
were rarely more than 2 or 3 acres in extent. But in the last 
five years of the nineteenth century, and as the power of the 
Government extended into the interior, there arose a demand 
for concessions covering large areas and dealing with mineral 
rights and cutting of timber, more especially for gold-mining 
on the Gold Coast. It may be said at once that the Native has 
no knowledge of English measures—acres or square yards or 
square miles. Also the land was not surveyed, and except a 
very few rivers or streams there were no natural boundaries. 
The result was, overlapping concessions were acquired often for 
trifling sums and with titles of doubtful validity and there ensued 
litigation between the concessionaries which prevented the 
development. ; 
The Gold Coast Government proposed legislation on the lines 
that all concessions should emanate from the Government. The 
Natives objected to this and produced an alternative scheme 
which was accepted by the Colonial Office and passed into law 
and has ever since worked well. This Concession Ordinance 
leaves to the Natives the right to bargain and make their agree- 
ment with the concession-hunter ; this agreement then came before 
the Concession Court and if validated by the Court with a plan 
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attached it gives a title good against all the world. The Natives 
received very considerable rents under these concessions. 


The Northern Nigerian system kept the Natives and Europeans 


apart, the concession was the grant of the Government and the 
rent payable to the Government, and the Native received no 
benefit. In Southern Nigeria Natives and Europeans might deal, 
but required the sanction of the Executive; and all minerals 
were the property of the Government. ; 

It is conceded on all sides that some supervision is needed 
over transactions between Natives and Europeans both for the 
protection of the Native and that the European should get a 


good title. The Gold Coast system seems to secure this the | 


most effectually while preserving to the Native his full rights, 
and the Northern Nigerian leaves him no rights or benefit under 
a concession. That a Native personally benefits under a con- 
cession gives him a direct interest and motive in the security and 
prosperity of the concession and increases his self-respect in that 
the concessionary is his tenant and that the concessionary has 
to bargain with and hold from the Native. 


The usual legal term for a European is ‘non-Native’; and | 


this sometimes includes a ‘ Native foreigner’, which refers to an 
educated Native. 


LAW 


There are three separate systems of Courts in Nigeria—the | 


Supreme Court, the Provincial Courts, and Native Courts. The 
Supreme Court has exclusive and full civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion over the Colony and over a dozen large towns, e.g. Old 
Calabar : this is its territorial jurisdiction. It hasalso concurrent 
jurisdiction with the Provincial Courts through the Protectorate 


in civil and criminal cases wherever Europeans are concerned. | 
But it has no original jurisdiction in the Protectorate in cases | 
wherein Natives only are concerned. It acts under a Supreme | 
Court Ordinance which the experienced Chief Justice Willoughby | 


Osborne declared was admirably suited to the needs of litigants 


in person. Counsel were entitled as of right to audience before | 


the Supreme Court. The Provincial Courts have full civil and 
criminal jurisdiction over all Natives outside the territorial 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. Europeans are not amenable 
to the criminal jurisdiction of the Provincial Courts. They can 
sue a Native civilly in the Provincial Courts, but if sued by a 
ae they have a right to apply for a transfer to the Supreme 
ourt. 

Both Supreme Courts and Provincial Courts administered 

English Law as modified by local ordinances and Native customs. 
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_ The Judges of the Provincial Courts were Residents and other 


officers of the Executive, not qualified men. 


In civil matters, from £50 in dispute there was an appeal 
from Provincial Courts to Supreme Court. 

In criminal matters no sentence of death or imprisonment 
over six months is to be carried into execution till confirmed 
by the Governor; and the Governor has delegated this power 
of confirmation to the Chief Justice as regards all matters in the 
Southern Province and as regards sentences of death in the 
Northern Province. 

There is a discretionary power of transfer from the Provincial 
Courts to the Supreme Court at the order or by the consent of 
the Chief Justice. 

The special provisions of the Provincial Courts Ordinance 
is that the employment of a legal practitioner is not allowed. 
There are also Native Courts with jurisdiction over Natives 
and they administer Native laws. There are four grades of 
Native Courts, and Grade A has capital powers, but the proceed- 
ings therein must be sent to the Resident and confirmed by 
the Governor. A legal practitioner cannot be employed ina 
Native Court. 

This legislation was as regards the Southern Province novel. 
The Supreme Court had till the amalgamation full original 
jurisdiction over the Protectorate whereof it was deprived. In 
the Northern Province, although there was a Supreme Court, it 
never actually exercised jurisdiction, except in one case wherein 
I was counsel on behalf of the London & Kano Trading Co., 
against the Crown. 

There was considerable protest both in Nigeria and in the 
local and English Press, and in Parliament, against this legislation, 
but it ultimately became law, in October 1914, when England 
was occupied with more vital matters. 

I controverted the legislation and the arguments in its support 
and I adhere to what I have written,! but this is not the place 
or time to reopen an old controversy. - 

On the other hand, Chief Justice Willoughby Osborne, a 
most experienced Judge, brought forward weighty arguments in 
favour of the creating of the Provincial Courts with civil jurisdic- 
tion at all events.? 

However, after the new system had been in use for over three 
years the succeeding Chief Justice, Sir E. A. Speed, reported 
in October 1917 that the Provincial Courts had exercised satisfac- 


1 Morning Post, 8 April; Pall Mall Gazette, 11 April 1914; Daily 
News, 24 April 1914; West Africa, 6 March 1920. 

2 Sir F. Lugard’s Report on Amalgamation, Parl. Papers, 1920 (Cd. 
468), Appendix 4. 
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torily their criminal and civil jurisdiction. As to the Native 
Courts he wrote, ‘I cannot say I have much confidence in the 
Native Courts, except perhaps the higher tribunals in the Northern 
Emirates.’ 

The main arguments used against the Provincial Courts are — 
the exclusion of legal practitioners and the Judges not being 
qualified lawyers, but Executive officers. As regards civil busi- 
ness, considering it applies to both parties, no question of 
unfairness can arise, in fact it might be likened to arbitrations in 
England, where it often happens that the arbitrator is a layman 
and both sides agree not to employ counsel. In minor criminal 
jurisdiction the Judges of the Provincial Courts are perhaps as 
competent as Chairmen of Quarter Sessions. 

For Native Courts the matter of their jurisdictions is involved 
in the political and administrative considerations of Indirect 
Rule; and if Indirect Rule is to be a reality they must have 
jurisdiction over their subjects. 

The capital jurisdiction conferred on these Provincial and 
Native Courts resulted in 453 Natives hanged in the five years 
1920-24; say 90 per annum. Why should not they be entitled 
to trial before the Supreme Court and defence by counsel ? 
It is true that before the sentence is carried into effect the pro- 
ceedings must be confirmed by the Governor and read over by 
the Chief Justice, but any such reconsideration can only be 
based on the evidence recorded. It does not ensure that the 
proper questions have been asked of the witnesses called, it can- 
not judge of the demeanour of the witnesses; there is no security 
that the proper witnesses have been called, more especially on 
behalf of the accused; and it is based on the assumption that 
the trial has been accurately reported. 

Is not the Government giving the Native less than the British 
justice they have a right to expect? When life is at stake 
surely there should be equal rights for the black man as for the 
white man? In pioneer days, a khaki Judge and a Court Martial 
may be necessary to preserve order. In a civilized state and 
in peace let the law run its usual course. If life of the black 
man has to be taken let it be according to the usual safeguards. 
There is a security and moral effect in the gloomy solemnities 
s the law, the Judge in his red robe and wig, the gravity of a 

ourt. 

Both Mr. Secretary Thomas in 1924 and Mr. Secretary Amery 
in 1925 decisively affirmed in Parliament that the system of 
Provincial and Native Courts and the exclusion of counsel there- 
from would be maintained ; and it is improbable that this policy 
would be reversed. But leaving intact the general jurisdiction 
of these Courts, could it not be provided that all capital cases 
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_ should be tried by a Circuit Judge of the Supreme Court and 

defended by counsel? Why not ? 

Politically even, the Judge on Circuit throughout Nigeria 
_ would show the supremacy of the Government, that only by a 
_ Judge appointed by the Government could the black man’s life 
be taken. Never in England since the Conquest had the proudest 
feudal lord the right of High Justice. The Emir’s dignity might 
___ be duly honoured by his necessary presence on the bench beside 
_ the Red Judge, just as the Lord Mayor or Alderman sits at the 
Old Bailey. 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


The Legislative Council was reconstituted in 1922 in respect 
of the Colony and Southern Province by introducing a representa- 
tive element. . 

Three members were to be elected for Lagos and one for Old 
Calabar from a franchise with a high property qualification of 
£100 a year. 

There were also to be fifteen nominated unofficial members 
representing Chambers of Commerce and Mining, Banking and 
Shipping interests, and six Africans to represent Native interests 
in Lagos and in the several divisions of the Southern Province. 
There were also official members making a majority in the Council. 
There has not been time or occasion as yet to show how far this 
Council is an effective instrument. The previous Council merely 
provided an audience for Governors’ speeches. 

It is a useful lesson that a representative element should be 
thus tentatively introduced. But it is quite impracticable to 
enfranchise a large illiterate population ; still more to introduce 
anything like a representative Administration. 

It is the business of the British Government to govern, and 
the result has been the peace and prosperity of Nigeria. 


INDIRECT RULE 


When Sir F. Lugard subdued the. Northern Emirates in 
1902-3, he had neither the men nor the money to set up a regular 
English administration, and yet it was urgent to create a revenue. 
He resorted to a statesmanlike measure of appointing the existing 
rulers if suitable, and if not suitable one of the ruling family, 
to govern, but under a letter from the Crown. There was already 
a system of direct taxation ; the reappointed rulers were still to 
collect and receive taxation, but to pay over half to the Central 
Government; and thereby the Central Government provided 
itself with a revenue without having to provide a staff of tax- 
gatherers, without having the odium and friction of collections 
while receiving the benefit. The Native rulers were not allowed 
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to keep any army beyond Police, but they had the right to call 


upon the forces of the Crown (see ante, p. 233). This system of 
Indirect Rule seems to have worked smoothly so far as the 
Central Government was concerned. But for those subject to 
Native rule, an ex-official in an article in the National Review, 
December 1924, maintained that they did not receive the pro- 
tection and justice which was due from a civilized European 
Power exercising a Protectorate in Africa. 

Now it may be admitted and assumed that under Native 
rule there is a different standard of administration from direct 
British rule, and it might not be difficult to point to acts of power 
which a British official and British public opinion would condemn. 
On the other hand, Direct Rule with its lack of sympathy and 
fellow-feeling between the governed and the governors has its 
own special drawbacks and defects, and, e.g. in India, with the 
best officials and the best system, the result has been often unrest 
and disaffection. Even in our own white colonies the rule of 
officials deputed by Downing Street was not popular. 

A Native ruler of the same colour and religion as the rule 
is a convenient buffer for the Central Government and makes 
the easier the enforcement of Law and Order by the Central 
Government. For what rulers are to be so entrusted with power, 
and what power should be given them, depends on the personal 
equation and the locality, but the system has been carried further 
in the Northern Emirates, whereas in the pagan districts and in 
the delta the low standard of the Native renders difficult any 
delegation of power. 

The system of Indirect Rule was debated three times in the 
House of Lords, 17 December 1924 and 11 March and 2 April 1925. 
Although there may be defects and abuses in Indirect Rule, yet 
what could replace it? Would not there be equal opportunity 
for similar malpractices by Native subordinate officials if an 
expensive system of direct administration were set up? 


CONCLUSION 


I have detailed the result of British rule over Nigeria ; gradu- 
ally extending and beginning from 1861 over Lagos, from 1891 
over the rest of Southern Nigeria, and from 1900 over Northern 
Nigeria. There is a revenue of £6,404,701, exports {15 
million, imports £12 million, the greater part of these imports 
coming from Great Britain and providing a market for our 
manufacturers, employment for our workers, and all this has been 
effected peacefully with the exception of some small fighting in 
Northern Nigeria, wherein now prevails general tranquillity and 
loyalty. What could be more ideal ? 

This has been brought about by the Crown Colony policy 
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and statesmanship of Secretary J. Chamberlain and followed by 


4 succeeding Secretaries of State and carried out locally by loyal 


and trusted and well-disciplined officials. 
One must hope that the future of Nigeria will be as prosperous 


___as the past. 


Though I conclude this account of British Nigeria at May 
1925, yet there are three subsequent important events which 
should be mentioned. Firstly, Mr. Ormsby-Gore, the Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, made an official visit to Nigeria, 


_ lasting from 4 February to 19 March 1926, and wrote a Report 


thereon 1926 (Cmd. 2744). At Lagos the National Democratic 
Party laid before him their memorandum of public policy, a 
business-like document which is well worth study as the Native 
point of view. So far from any suggestion therein or elsewhere 
of sedition or Non-Co-operation, Mr. Ormsby-Gore in his report 
says: 

“One thing is at any rate clear. There is universally in British West 
Africa a dominating sense of loyalty to the British Crown and to the 
Empire of which His Majesty the King is the Supreme Symbol... . 
Throughout the overwhelming mass of the people this loyalty is no mere 
matter of life service, but is demonstrably a very real thing.’ 


Secondly, in January 1927 a new Nigerian Loan for {4,250,000 
at 5 per cent. was issued, and early on the day of issue the list 


_of subscriptions had to be closed, the applications amounting to 


£17,375,900, or four times the amount asked: a signal tribute 
to the financial stability of Nigeria.? 

Thirdly, further taxation by way of an income tax on all 
males resident in the Colony was imposed in August 1927; the 
passing of the ordinance is too recent for adequate comment. 

And if it be not deemed presumptuous for one who has lived 
in Nigeria many years to conclude his book on Nigeria with a 
word of advice, I would ask if it be not preferable to utilize the 
prosperity of this Colony by reducing taxation rather than 
increasing it; and to this end I would suggest the abolition of 
export duties and the lowering of import duties. 


1See West Africa, 10 April 1926, p. 407. 
2 Statement in Parliament, Monday, 21 February 1927. 


APPENDIX I 
JA JA, AN AFRICAN MERCHANT PRINCE 


Written for West Africa by Str Witt1aM NeEvILL M. GEARY 


The story of Ja Ja and his deportation illustrates the extinguish- 
ment of the old trading system in the Niger Delta. The facts can be 
gleaned from the Ja Ja Blue Book Parl. P. 1888, Vol. 74 (C. 5365), 
questions in Parliament, and the records in*the Foreign Office. 

The tragedy of Ja Ja dramatizes some characters and an inexorable 
fate worthy of the Attic stage. The victim is the African merchant 
prince struggling hopelessly with the march of civilization against forces 
whose strength he could not measure, and herein the characters play 
their part. There shines the noble statesmanship of Lord Salisbury, 
Prime Minister of England, in all the pride of power, race and intellect, 
applying twice his wisdom to the far-off problem of this trading chief 
caught up in the machinery of Empire, and what the Premier wrote 
is worthy of England at its best. The Acting-Consul is a vigorous 
figure of the ‘man on the spot’, keen and active for the progress of 
trade and the development of the country, and restive under inter- 
ference from Downing Street; the Admiral, a kindly, fair-minded 
naval officer, but no lawyer, and misunderstanding the issue referred 
to him; and in the mellow epilogue Sir Claude MacDonald acts 
generously and wisely as a soldier and a gentleman to a fallen foe ; 
and, lastly, the typical British merchant, Mr. G. W. Neville, exemplifies 
the Englishman who extends British trade and wins the confidence of 
the Native by sympathy and inherent intelligence and common sense. 

Lord Salisbury, the Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary, did not 
approve of the proposed deportation. A cable from the Acting-Consul, 
H. H. Johnston, asking leave to deport Ja Ja, crossed a cable from the 
Foreign Office, which was naturally read by that official as an authori- 
zation. Having been carried out, it was ratified. 

The deportation of Ja Ja, in September 1887, was the first signal 
act of authority after the proclamation of the Protectorate, and was 
carried out by Acting-Consul H. H. Johnston. 

Bonny River was the great oil market. The titular king of Bonny 
was Pepple, but the two great trading chiefs were Oko Jumbo and 
Ja Ja. In September 1869 Ja Ja and a portion of the Bonny people 
left Bonny and established themselves at Opobo, in the Andony 
country. Ja Ja was officially recognized as King of Opobo. Ja Ja 
was recognized as having the exclusive right to the Andony oil market 
as broker and trader. Ege 

Ja Ja was originally a slave of the Pepple House, but by his ability 
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and industry he rose to wealth and freedom. After he had removed 
from Bonny, enfranchised himself and set up at Opobo, he acquired 
a commanding position. He had a fleet of 50 canoes armed with 
breech-loading cannon and rifles. Ja Ja could speak English well, 
and, according to Consul Johnston’s description, he exercised a generous 
hospitality to the naval officers and traders, his demeanour was marked 
by quiet dignity, and his appearance and conversation were Impressive. 
His correspondence with the Secretary of State and the Consul dis- 
plays admirable diplomatic ability in stating his case. 

He was a middleman, but, as Sir John Kirk in the ‘ Brass’ Blue 
Book points out, that is no disparagement, as the Liverpool merchant 
is also a middleman. After his removal to Opobo from Bonny, Ja Ja 
prospered greatly. Disputes took place between Ja Ja and the 
Bonny people, which were settled by Consul Livingstone’s treaties of 
1873. 
as Ja, like all the Oil River trading chiefs, sought to establish a 
monopoly over as wide an area as he could control. His boys (i.e., 
slaves, but domestic slaves and well treated) went up the river and 
bought oil from the actual producers. The actual producers were not 
allowed to meet the European buyers (i.e., the supercargoes and agents 
in the hulks and factories at the river mouth), and the Europeans were 
not allowed to go up-country to deal direct with oil producers. 

This system of exclusive and compulsory brokerage may be a bad 
system, but it was the course of trade which had existed ever since the 
abolition of the slave-trade and legitimate commerce in palm-oil began. 
It existed throughout all the rivers, and in particular at Bonny, before 
Ja Jaleft Bonny. Ja Ja was brought up in this system of trade, and 
carried it on like other trading chiefs, but with greater method and 
success. He had force at his command to support his monopoly and 
to suppress any interference. He never killed—he would not have 
dared to kill—any European ; that, he knew, would have resulted in 
a punitive naval expedition. But if an European firm attempted 
to go up the rivers and trade direct, he could put pressure on the oil 
producers, and this invariably was successful in the long run in stopping 
the trade. Against the Natives he could, if necessary, use force of 
arms, but the terror of Ja Ja was usually sufficient to enforce the boy- 
cotting of the trader, and the picketing—peaceful or otherwise—of any 
Native who attempted to trade with the European agent. 

This was the custom of the trade, and this custom was, as regards 
Ja Ja, to some extent legally recognized by the British Government. 
By the treaty of 1873 the Bonny people were given the exclusive right 
of six markets, and Ja Ja had the exclusive right to Opobo River, 
according to Consul Livingstone’s letter of 15 July 1873. Between 
Old Calabar River, which was entirely outside Ja Ja’s sphere, and 
Bonny River, which he had left, were three rivers—Andony or Antonio 
River, between Bonny and Opobo, Opobo River, and the Qua Ibo 
River, between Opobo and Old Calabar. As Ja Ja increased in wealth 
and power he endeavoured, in 1881, to extend his monopoly to the 
Qua Ibo country by force of arms, killing those who resisted him, but 
the British Government would not allow this, and Ja Ja was fined. 
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But Ja Ja’s title to Opobo River was not questioned, and he received 


: _ “comey ’ as a ruling chief and other ‘ dashes’, ‘ toppings’ and ‘shake- 


hands ’—various forms of presents or commissions. In 1884 Consul 
Hewett was negotiating treaties with the chiefs whereby they were 
to accept British protection, and the efforts of foreign Powers would 


be excluded. 
Consul Hewett, on 1 July 1884, wrote to Ja Ja: 


“I write, as you request, with reference to ‘the word “ protection ”’ 
in the proposed treaty, that the Queen does not want to take your country 
or your markets, but at the same time is anxious no other Natives should 
take them. She undertakes to extend her gracious favour and protec- 
tion, which will leave your country still under your government. She 
has no wish to disturb your rule.’ 


After this, on 19 December 1884, a treaty of protection was signed 
by Consul Hewett with Ja Ja, wherein a proposed sixth article—‘ The 
subjects and citizens of all nations may freely carry on trade in every 
part of the territories of the kings, chiefs, parties thereto, and may 
have houses, factories therein ’—was by Article 9 expressly expunged. 

Ja Ja stipulated for the monopoly of his river, and to this the 
British Government, according to the above-cited official document, 
agreed ; at all events, implied. This was Ja Ja’s impression. 

But in February 1885 the General Act of the Conference of Berlin, 
to which Great Britain and all the other Great Powers were parties, 
by Articles 26-33 declared the freedom of navigation in the Niger and 
its affluents, and it was laid down that no exclusive privileges of naviga- 
tion should be granted to companies or private persons. This free- 
dom of navigation was excellent in principle, but inconsistent with 
Ja Ja’s treaty rights. Moreover, under the charter granted in 1886 
to the Niger Company, freedom of navigation became practically 
impossible, not by reason of the charter, but by the way it was worked 
by the company. 

However, this principle of freedom of navigation was strictly and 
instantly enforced against Ja Ja for the benefit of the European 
merchants. The first notice of it to Ja Ja was on 3 June 1885, from 
Acting-Consul White. On the proclamation of the British Protectorate, 
on 5 June 1885, the European agents proceeded to go up the river 
to the Native markets, and Ja Ja sent an agent to hinder their trading 
and to prevent Natives selling to them. 

The intervention of the Consul was requested, and on 24 March 
1886 Mr. Hewett decided, on the strength of the Berlin Act, that the 
merchants were in their rights to go to the markets. Ja Ja appealed 
to the Secretary of State, and for the next eighteen months corre- 
spondence went on between the Foreign Office and Ja Ja, while the 
situation became even more acute. The correspondence was some- 
times between the Foreign Office and Ja Ja direct, and sometimes 
through the Consul, as set out in the Blue Book of Ior pages. 

In January 1887 Consul Hewett decided that there was no longer 
any obligation to pay ‘comey’ to Ja Ja, in consequence of the Pro- 
tection Treaty. But at Brass the chiefs still received ‘comey ’ down 
to 1888, when it was changed into an export duty, the proceeds whereof 
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the chiefs shared. The ‘comey ’ at Brass, by the treaty of 17 Novem- 
ber 1856, was for two-masted ships two puncheons’ worth of goods, 
and for three-masted ships three puncheons’ worth, payable to King 
Mayo and King Orishuma. eRe 

Another ground that was alleged why Ja Ja had lost his right to | 
‘comey’ was that he was shipping oil direct to Europe on his own 
account, and so competing unfairly with the European traders, who 
paid ‘comey’. 

Whatever the merits of the dispute, the abolition of “comey’ was 
a substantial loss of income to Ja Ja, and an interference with his vested 
rights, long enjoyed, which he never anticipated. Ja Ja, besides 
corresponding, now sent a deputation to Europe consisting of Cookey 
Gam, Shoe Peterside, Albert Ja Ja and Sunday Ja Ja, who had an 
interview with Sir James Fergusson, the Under-Secretary of State, on 
13 September. 

The Acting-Consul warned Lord Salisbury against Cookey Gam 
as one of the bitterest and most unscrupulous opponents of the exten- 
sion of British trade to the markets of the interior, and related that he 
had forced many of the Native tribes to swear they would do no trade 
with white men. Cookey Gam was a man of weight in the oil rivers, 
but when confronted at the Foreign Office with that Scotch ex-Guards- 
man, Sir J. Fergusson, he confined himself to certain ‘ disjointed and 
incoherent utterances’. But an European gentleman, Mr. G. W. 
Neville, who knew and was on friendly terms with Cookey Gam, 
describes him as of very pleasing and gentle appearance, and ordinarily 
not hostile to Europeans. = 

In July 1887 there arrived a young and newly appointed official 
of great energy, Mr. H. H. Johnston, who was Acting-Consul. He 
held a meeting at Opobo on 28 July, where Ja Ja, with all his chiefs 
and all the white traders, were present, whereat Ja Ja admitted that 
he had caused the people of the interior ‘chop ju ju’ (to swear a 
solemn oath) to trade exclusively with him and his people. 

The Acting-Consul Johnston went up the River Opobo for three full 
hours to a village called Ohombela, on an affluent of Opobo River. 

Now, if Ja Ja had any right to the Opobo markets, this would 
naturally include markets situated on affluents of Opobo River other 
than lateral creeks communicating with rivers having a separate sea 
mouth. But as regards Ohombela itself, it had been Ja Ja’s market 
in 1882, as is evidenced by a despatch from Captain Craigie, of H.M.S. 
Flirt, with map enclosed, dated 1/10/1884, which had been forwarded 
to the Foreign Office. Ja Ja and the Opobo chiefs had trading stores 
at Ohombela. Their men, when Consul Johnston arrived, gave notice 
to Ohombela people not to speak to the Consul, and they accordingly 
ran away into the bush, and the village was deserted. 

Mr. Johnston was now very angry with Ja Ja, whom he officially 
describes as a ‘ grasping, unscrupulous, overbearing mushroom king’, 
a “swaggering bully’, a ‘grasping, ruthless, overbearing ex-slave’. 
No doubt Ja Ja’s motive was his own profit, but the European firms 
who opposed him were equally self-interested, and had lately been 
defeated by Ja Jain an attempt to form anoil-buying ‘pool’. In 1883 
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_ and 1884 the price of oil rose, and the six merchants made an agreement 
_ not to pay more than a price fixed by themselves. Ja Ja defeated this 
_ commercial combination by himself shipping oil direct to Europe, and 
subsequently detached one of the combination—Messrs. Miller Bros. 
—by giving them all his trade, while the other five did no business. 

After leaving Ohombela, Acting-Consul Johnston went up another 
creek, Essene, which communicates with Qua Ibo River. 

On his return to Opobo, Mr. Johnston, with two naval officers, 
Captain Hand and Captain Pelly, had an interview with Ja Ja, who 
gave up all claim to Essene Creek, but maintained his right to Ohom- 
bela. Consul Johnston threatened to send for men-of-war, and Ja Ja, 
yielding to force, signed, on 5 August 1887, an express submission to 
free trade in the markets, and undertook to send up a big chief to. 
Ohombela ‘to break ju ju’, ie., to release the people from their 
engagements to trade with him. At the same time, Ja Ja raised an 
express protest, verbal and in writing, against what he had been 
compelled to sign, and wrote to Lord Salisbury. Nevertheless, Ja Ja, 
though with some reluctance, sent his agent, Ogolo, with Consul 
Johnston to break ju ju. Ten days later, Consul Johnston again 
went to Ohombela and found considerable opposition. On his return 
he forbade all British subjects to trade with Ja Ja, under a penalty of 
£500, a totally illegal action. Ja Ja pointed out that Consul Johnston 
was residing and holding meetings at Messrs. Harrison’s factory, a 
firm who were Ja Ja’s trade rivals. Consul Johnston’s next step was 
to return to Ohombela and make a free trade treaty with the King of 
Obako, who, according to Johnston, exercised a kind of sovereignty 
over Ohombela. Johnston gave the King of Obako a present. 

Consul Johnston and Ja Ja were now at arm’s length, but Ja Ja, 
though bitterly opposed to Mr. Johnston’s actions, took no open, 
direct action. 

Acting-Consul Johnston made an order against Ja Ja that there 
was to be absolute free trade at Opobo for white and black, and that 
Ja Ja should surrender a beach at Ohombela. 

Johnston cabled his reports on 19 August to the Foreign Office, 
thus : 


‘ Through Ja Ja’s actions, agreement with us markets broken. Obliged 
prohibit Ja Ja trading until fulfil engagement.’ 


The papers now came before the Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury, 
who personally considered the matter, and on 29 August 1887 wrote 
as follows : 


‘I gather from these papers that Ja Ja is a sovereign holding a strip 
of coast near Bonny, and a river called Opobo, which gives access to further 
creeks and lands in the interior. With respect to this territory of Opobo 
there is no complaint, but higher up the river is a place called Ohombela, 
with which European merchants have never traded yet, but with which 
they desire to trade. An attempt on their part to open trade with this 
place was met with a refusal by the king of it, who stated that it was in 
the dominion of Ja Ja, who had forbidden any intercourse with Europeans. 
A number of Ja Ja’s soldiers, armed with rifles, were seen in the place. 
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Some of the apparently subordinate chiefs intimated to the merchants 
that nothing but Ja Ja’s prohibition prevented them from trading. 


‘On this it is recommended that two gunboats should be sent to | 


Opobo; that the captain of one of them, carefully concealing his intention, 


should summon a meeting of Ja Ja and other chiefs on board his vessel, | 


and then, when he had got him there, should carry him off to sea and 
deposit him in some place which is not named. It is suggested that the 
other gunboat should remain, in order to see that due access is given to 
the people of Ohombela to the merchants who wish to trade there. 

‘I am unable, from the papers before me, to see what cause of com- 
plaint we have against Ja Ja. If we are to proceed according to any rule 
of international right, he is evidently sovereign or suzerain of the place 
Ohombela, and the prohibition to trade with Europeans is a matter per- 
fectly within his discretion. It is said he is contravening the stipulations 
of a treaty made in 1873. I can find no provision of that treaty which is 
contravened by the action that he has taken in this instance. It is said 
he is acting against orders that were transmitted to him in a despatch of 
Lord Rosebery’s last year. This would hardly be a sufficient ground of 
action unless we are satisfied that the orders were such as this country 
is entitled to carry out by force. But I cannot see that he has resisted the 
directions given in Lord Rosebery’s despatch. That despatch is directed 
against the practice of using the position at the mouth of the river to 
intercept the trade going up through that river to the interior. If this 
had been Ja Ja’s proceeding, our course would have been very clear. 
He could not be allowed to stop a natural waterway. But this is a very 
different thing from prohibiting access to territories which are confessedly 
under his control. I cannot at present see that we have any cause of 
war against Ja Ja. The course of action which is proposed by Consul 
Hewett 1 would be open to great exception, even if we had a cause of war 
against this chief. To invite a chief on board your ship, carefully conceal- 
ing the fact that you have any designs against his person, and then, when 
he has put himself in your power, to carry him away, is hardly legitimate 
warfare, even if we had a right to go to war. It is called ‘‘ deporting ” 
in the papers, but I think this is a euphemism. In other places it would 
be called kidnapping. 

‘I append a letter from Admiral Hood, the First Sea Lord of the 
Admiralty, showing that if necessity or cause arose for hostile measures, 
they would be attended with some difficulty and probably some expense. 
The climate would practically forbid the employment of any but black 
troops for the purpose. But I see no ground for hostile action so far as 
my present information goes. I think it would be better to request the 
Admiralty to send a gunboat there, with instructions to remonstrate with 
Ja Ja and obtain such relaxation of his restrictions as can be done by 
negotiation. The commander should, however, unless under some unfore- 
seen necessity, be precluded from taking any aggressive action without 
further orders.’ 


After writing this Lord Salisbury went abroad to the Continent, 
but the papers were sent to him again for a second memorandum, 
and on 9 September 1887 he wrote as follows: 


“Nothing in the memorandum of the Department or in the papers 
sent with it, throws any light on the most important issue, namely, 
whether Ja Ja is in any sense ruler of the territory of Ohombela, from 
which he excluded our trade. If he is ruler, then, assuming we are 


1 Johnston (?) 
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_ dealing with him according to strict law, he is in his right. If he is not 


tuler, and is merely making use of his power as a waterside king to stop 


_ the highway, then he is in the wrong. I have not the papers here, but I 


recollect that in the statements of the merchants it was said that the 


_ traders who tried to go to Ohombela were met by the king of that place, 


who informed them that he had been put there by Ja Ja, and that “ Ja 
Ja had made and owned the land’”’. This, if true, seems to me an indica- 


_ tion of de facto dominion, and any discussion about his title becomes 


irrelevant. De facto dominion is the only thing of which we can take notice, 
for none of us are learned enough to determine the legitimacy according to 


Native law of a Guinea king. 


“The only thing that is to be done under the circumstances is to ask 


the Admiralty to send a gunboat, that the captain should be instructed 


to inquire into the case; if there is any evidence of an attempt to block 
the highway, that he should inflict whatever punishment he can, and thinks » 
right, but that if Ja Ja’s actions had been confined to excluding us from 


countries which are under his control, that then he should negotiate and 


make the best terms he can, and that in all matters he should act upon 
his own judgment, and if in doubt, refer to his superior officer. I am 
not satisfied with the entire impartiality of Consul Johnston’s judgment, 
although he has gone less astray than Consul Hewett, but I think his actions 
may be approved by telegram, and that he should be informed at the same 
time of the applications we are making to the Admiralty.’ 


As the Foreign Office pointed out : 


‘ Ja Ja is the ablest of the Coast middlemen. He is a man of energy 
and considerable ability. The African traders of Liverpool who support 
the middlemen of the Brass River against the Niger Company wish to 
break Ja Ja in order that they may trade freely in Opobo and Eboe Creeks. 
In each case they follow their own interests, but if Ja Ja clashes with those 


interests, it does not follow that he is criminal for acting in the manner 


for which the Brass men are approved. The traders wish to throw the 
trade open, and penetrate into the interior ; he wishes to keep his middle- 
man’s profits; he is sharp enough to hold his own with the Europeans, 
and powerful enough to overcome the Natives in the interior. We conse- 
quently fall back on Hewett’s recent treaty of 1884. Now as to this, it 
is the fact that Ja Ja refused to sign the clauses admitting foreigners to 


freedom of trade and settlement. So that the clause is not in the treaty 


which he signed. Under these circumstances it would be hardly consistent 
with good faith to act absolutely as if he had signed. Our course has been 
quite consistent. We have said, the Livingstone treaty being abolished, 
we insist on the rights of free passage to the interior, of free transit and 
free shipment of goods in transit; as regards the produce of your own 
territories and settlements, you have freedom of action. His envoys 
claim that all the interior markets, known as Eboe, belong tohim. Hewett 
and the traders say he has no markets at all. A Commission should be 
appointed to ascertain what the actual territory was at the time of the 
Hewett treaty. I do not believe, in present circumstances, in deportation ; 
he has done no act to justify permanent imprisonment.’ 


The memorandum of Lord Salisbury, written from the Continent 
on 9 September 1887, was transmitted to Acting-Consul Johnston by 
a cable despatched on 12 September 1889, at 3.45 p.m.: 


‘Your actions with regard to Ja Ja approved. Further instructions 
will be sent after communication with Admiralty.’ 


19 
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This cable was in effect an order to Johnston to ‘mark time’. 
But meanwhile since the cable of 19 August 1887 from Johnston, 
there had been ever-increasing friction between the Consul and Ja Ja, 
and on 12 September 1887 Johnston sent the following cable to the 
Foreign Office : 


‘Ask immediate permission remove Ja Ja temporarily Gold Coast. 
Organizes armed attacks, obstructs waterways, markets. Intrigues render 
this course imperative. Despatch following explains. Ask Admiralty 
telegraph assistance.’ ; 


This cable from Johnston was received at 3.55 p.m. on 12 Sep- 
tember 1887 at the Foreign Office ; i.e., ten minutes later than the 
above-quoted cable sent from the Foreign Office to Johnston. 

When this cable was received, it was too late to stop the cable sent 
ten minutes previously, though, of course, there was time to send 
another explanatory cable, but this was not done. Acting-Consul 
Johnston naturally interpreted the cable from the Foreign Office, 
despatched 3.45 p.m.,as a reply to his cable received, in fact, at 3.55 

.m.; it was not then the practice to number cables. 

Lord Salisbury telegraphed on 13 September to the Foreign Office: | 


‘ Adhere to my instructions already given and execute them. Consul’s 
language and proposals do not inspire me with confidence. Naval officer 
will be less under the influence of merchants.’ 


Also, on 13 September, Sir J. Fergusson, the Under-Secretary of 
State, received at the Foreign Office Ja Ja’s deputation. 

Meanwhile, in West Africa, consular action was being taken against 
Ja Ja. He was asked to attend at a meeting to be held at Messrs. 
Harrison’s factory, Opobo. He refused to attend unless a white man | 
was put in his people’s hands as a hostage. This was refused by Acting- 
Consul Johnston, who wrote on 18 September 1887 : 


‘I have summoned you to attend in a friendly spirit. I hereby 
assure you that whether you accept or reject my proposal, no restraint 
whatever will be put upon you. You will be free to go as soon as you 
have heard the message.’ 


But, as the Acting-Consul wrote, after the event, in his despatch of | 
24 September to the Foreign Office : 


“ Before I left Bonny I arranged with the Bonny chiefs to block with 
their canoes certain creeks at the back of Ja Ja’s town, so that in case 


Ja Ja should attempt to escape into the interior, his flight might be 
arrested.’ 


Ja Ja attended with his followers at Harrison’s factory ; and the | 
Acting-Consul landed with the officers of H.M.S. Goshawk, which was 
on the river. 

The Goshawk cleared for action, and turned its guns on Ja Ja’s | 
followers. 

_ The ultimatum prepared by Acting-Consul Johnston was read to 
him ; that he was to leave Opobo at once, and go to Accra to be judged. 
He was given an hour to decide yes or no, and, if he said no, he was 


* 
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a to be warred upon, declared an outlaw, and a reward offered for his 
capture. 


Faced with this alternative, surrounded by armed force, and 
threatened, Ja Ja surrendered, and was put on board H.M.S. Goshawk, 


which took him to Bonny, where he was transhipped and taken to 


the Gold Coast. 

It was not Lord Salisbury’s intention to authorize this course, but 
no doubt the Consul read the telegram of 12 September, 3.45 p.m., as a 
reply approving it. 

On 21 September the Acting-Consul cabled : 


* Ja Ja surrendered. Am now taking him on mail steamer to Accra. 
Opobo quiet, no fighting. Peaceful settlement. Trade reopened.’ 


The Foreign Office cabled back : 
‘Report by telegraph precise circumstances under which you thought 


arrest necessary.’ 


Johnston replied, 23 September : 


“Ja Ja preparing escape, strong place interior, where he built houses 
and stored supplies; able there throttle all Bonny and Opobé trade and 
European building at markets unsafe. Instead of allowing him time to 
escape summoned him to surrender at discretion, and promised him fair 
hearing of case by Secretary of State; being unprepared, surrendered ; 
now with me on mail steamer proceeding instantly Accra.’ 


Ja Ja had no alternative in the circumstances but to submit. 


But, rightly or wrongly, it was considered that he had been kid- 


napped. 

The Acting-Consul’s letter to Ja Ja was, it would seem, a ‘safe 
conduct ’, and by military and international law, a safe conduct is not 
to be converted into a snare; the safety of the bearer is guaranteed, 
and the guarantee must be allowed time and liberty to depart in 
safety. The drawing of a cordon behind Ja Ja and the allowance of 
one hour for reply, with threats of instant war, allowed neither liberty 
nor sufficient time to withdraw. Ja Ja’s freedom of action was 
analogous to that extended by the cat to the mouse. 

The Foreign Office, however, did not disavow the Acting-Consul. 
But it was decided that an inquiry should be held by the naval com- 
mander-in-chief. Meanwhile, the Foreign Office, after receiving all 
Johnston’s despatches mentioned in the note and subject to the 
Admiralty’s report, wrote to Johnston that the circumstances fully 
justified them in ratifying his proceeding. 

The allegation to be tried was that Ja Ja, by the impositions of 
ju ju and by other acts of intimidation, was in the habit of preventing 
the European agents from carrying out legitimate trade with Native 
tribes beyond Ja Ja’s rightful jurisdiction. At the same time, Lord 
Salisbury wrote : 


‘Tt must, however, be borne in mind that Ja Ja refused to agree to 
Article 6 of the treaty when it was negotiated, and that it may conse- 
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quently be inferred that he is within his rights in denying free trade to | 
British subjects within his actual territory. That privilege, however, | 
does not warrant him in barring the trade to the inland districts beyond | 
his own jurisdiction, such as Ohombela is alleged to be. To this point | 
‘the inquiry should be specially addressed. The officer who may be en- 
trusted with this mission should, therefore, in Lord Salisbury’s opinion, 
be instructed that if he finds that there is evidence of an attempt on the 
part of Ja Ja to block the highway, he should be at liberty to inflict 
whatever punishment he may deem right, but, on the other hand, should 
Ja Ja’s action have been confined to excluding trade from territories which 
are under his control, negotiations should be entered into with a view 
to securing the most favourable terms for British traders that can be 
obtained.’ 


Admiral Hunt' Grubbe arrived, and, after reading the papers, 
held an inquiry into Ja Ja’s conduct on 29 November, at Christians- 
borg, Accra, Ja Ja being present and represented by a Native solicitor, | 
and entitled to call witness. 

The points of the inquiry were three : 


1. Have you at any time barred the trade to the inland districts 
beyond your own jurisdiction, such as Ohombela is alleged to be ? 

2. Have you at any time blocked the highway ? 

3. Have you, since the Protectorate treaty of 19 December 1884, 
loyally endeavoured to carry out the provisions of that treaty ? 


The Admiral tried the case with kindness and impartiality, as was 
admitted by Ja Ja and his solicitor. 

The first charge he held not sufficiently proved, though there was 
evidence of complicity. 

About the second, he considered it proved, because the Consul’s 
progress was barred by a boom across the Azumena creek. Ja Ja’s 
men were present, and though they did not actually obstruct, so far | 
from helping, they jeered. Ja Ja’s canoes meanwhile passed through 
an opening. 

The third he considered proved by the reluctance of Ja Ja’scompli- | 
ance with the Consul’s order. The Admiral gave the curious further | 
reason that Ja Ja’s sending a mission to England without the sanction | 
of the Consul was a breach of Article 5 of the treaty ; considering that 
the Foreign Office corresponded directly with Ja Ja, and Sir James | 
Fergusson received the mission despatched, this reason seems ill- 
founded. 

Thereupon the Admiral decided that Ja Ja must be deported for 
at least five years, and offered him a choice of his place of detention, 
either Ascension or St. Helena or Cape Colony or a West Indian island, 
and during exile he was to receive from {£800 to £1,000 a year, and his 
property was not to be confiscated, but administered as he thought fit. 

The Acting-Consul’s proceedings were formally and finally ratified | 
by the Foreign Office in April, 1888, and the arrest and deportation, | 
therefore, justified as an act of State. The conviction of Ja Ja seems 
quite justified by the evidence and commission, considering the form | 
of the inquiry. But the inquiry made by the Admiral was different | 
from that directed by the Foreign Office. He was trying Ja Ja for | 
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doing what Ja Ja claimed aright to do—asserting his trade monopoly. 
If the subject of the inquiry had been— 


'1. Had Ja Ja a trade monopoly previous to the protection treaty ? 
2. Did the protection treaty expressly or impliedly recognize this 
trade monopoly ? 
3. Was Ohombela within the district of this trade monopoly ? 
4. If not, did Ja Ja bona fide believe he had a trade monopoly recog- 
ote by the British Government, and that Ohombela was within his 
istrict ?- 


Me the decision probably on the first three points, and certainly on the 


fourth, would have been in Ja Ja’s favour. 

The hardship was all the greater in that in the previous year the 
charter granted to the Niger Company enabled them to establish an 
artificial but legally protected trade monopoly, exactly the same in 
nature, but wider in scope and more profitable, than that for which 
Ja Ja was deported. When their charter was abolished, in 1899, they 
received compensation, and this was how Ja Ja should have been 
treated. 

It is obvious that a trade monopoly such as Ja Ja claimed was 
inconsistent with the British Government, and sooner or later must 
terminate. But,considering that in the past the slave-trading chiefs, 
who sold to the European slavers, had a five years’ subsidy from the 
British Government as compensation for abolishing the trade, Ja Ja 
had a strong case for compensation in respect of his trade monopoly, 
which was the local custom, and had in his case been expressly or 
impliedly recognized by the British Government. Ja Ja was deported 


to the West Indies, and though he was most kindly treated, his health 


gradually decayed, not only owing to change of climate, but from 
home-sickness, according to the official reports. 

No beneficial results came of the deportation of Ja Ja; on the 
contrary, suspicion was aroused of the good faith of the Government, 
as it was generally thought locally at the time that Ja Ja had been 
kidnapped by the Consul. In fact, when Nana, in 1896, was requested 
to come in by Sir R. Moor, he declined, saying, ‘I fear you go catch 
me all same Ja Ja.’ 

There were grave political risks involved in Europeans going up the 
creeks. The Foreign Office might support the action taken on broad 
grounds of duty under the Protectorate proclaimed on 5 June 1885, 
and under the international obligations of the ‘ Berlin Act’, and the 
impossibility of a barbarous chief being allowed to bar the highway, 
having forfeited his privileges by abusing them. And it may be 
conceded that if Ja Ja’s vested rights under his treaty and the con- 
sular letter to him above quoted were irreconcilable with the British 
Protectorate and British international obligations subsequent in date, 


still it was politically justifiable to override them under the inherent 


State Right of Eminent Domain, but the exercise of such high right 
called for deliberate negotiations, compromise and compensation, and 
only in the last resort for force. Apart from such question of abstract 
right the action taken was premature. For this was a Protectorate 
without force, which did not protect. The Consul had no constabulary 
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at his disposal to enforce order and punish and protect. Previous | 


to 1891 the Protectorate was an unorganized paper Protectorate. If 


Europeans did go up the creeks there was a risk of their being killed | 


or assaulted or their property stolen without any means of redress, ~ 
and therefore it was better that they should not go. ; 

Commercially the result was equally futile, for though the European 
firms at once proceeded to build factories at Ohombela, the bone of 
contention, they soon found it an useless expense, and by 1893 the 
factories were abandoned, the firms preferring to have factories at 
Opobo only, whither the Natives brought their oil. I quote from the 
report of Vice-Consul W. Cairns Armstrong on Opobo. He held a 
meeting of all the important chiefs at Opobo : 


‘ They expressed their satisfaction in once more having the markets 
to themselves. They informed me that they worked in connexion with 
the Bonny chiefs, and had bought out the African Association and Miller 
Bros. ; that now perfect harmony existed between the European traders 
and themselves, which used not to be the case whilst the white man was 
at their markets. ... I then proceeded to Ohombela to see King Ba Ba. 
I received the most friendly reception from this old chief, who hoped 
that he had done nothing wrong according to his treaty in allowing the 
white man to retire from Ohombela.’ 


After referring to the flourishing state and increase of trade on the 
river, he says: 


“This improvement, no doubt, is due, to a great extent, to the white 
trader having left the markets, as undoubtedly the great advantages of 
working these markets at a profit lies with the middlemen, whose ex- 
perience of years and cheap slave labour made competition for the white 
man, with his necessary launches, establishment up country and European 
employés, almost impossible.’ 


Of this gentle Consul, who succeeded the active and zealous John- 
ston, Sir Claude MacDonald writes : 


“A very great deal of their friendly feeling on the part of the Opobo 
chiefs is due to the personality of the late Vice-Consul and Deputy Com- 
missioner, Mr. William Cairns Armstrong, who fell a victim to the climate 


on 3 January this year, 1894. He was much beloved by the chiefs, and | 
they subscribed £30 to a monument to his memory.’ 


But to return to Ja Ja in exile. Considerable interest in Parlia- 
ment was aroused in his fate, and many questions were asked. At 
last, in 1891, after he had given assurances in writing that when he 
returned to Opobo as a private person he would abstain from foment- 
ing disturbance and conduct himself peaceably and loyally, and after | 
an effective Government in the Protectorate had been set up, it was | 
decided that he should be repatriated. But he was a dying man, and | 
on his way back he expired, at Teneriffe. Shortly before his death he | 
said: ‘If Consul Hopkins had lived there would have been none of | 
this palaver.’ 

Ja Ja during his exile had retained the faithfulness and love of 
Cookey Gam and his other devoted adherents. When the news of | 
Ja Ja’s death at Teneriffe reached these men, their wish was that their | 
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__ chief's body should be brought back to Opobo for reinterment. Fortun- 
_ ately, there was then at Opobo, on business for Messrs. Elder Dempster, 
an English gentleman who had the confidence of the Africans, and 
had been a friend of Ja Ja’s—Mr. G. W. Neville, who afterwards 
founded the Bank of British West Africa—and he was consulted. 
Being a man of sense and feeling, he saw the justice and expedience 
of this consideration for the feeling of the people, and his report to 
this effect was brought before Sir Claude MacDonald, who at once said : 
“TI will do this.’ 

Application was made diplomatically to the Spanish Government, 
and the body of Ja Ja was returned to Opobo for interment, where 
there was a ceremonial burial and a monument erected with a statue 
of Ja Ja showing force and dignity of character. 

Sir Claude MacDonald reported that the arrival of the body of 
Ja Ja at Opobo and its identification by his subjects produced an 
excellent effect, and created a friendly feeling towards the Administra- 
tion on the part of the chiefs of Opobo. They kept loyally their 
compact, that if ever they could get back the body of Ja Ja, buried in 
Spanish territory, they would give no trouble, but engage in peaceful 
trade. 

The subsequent result still further justified Sir Claude MacDonald’s 
kindly and sympathetic action, and justified his prescience, and the 
previous suspicion was allayed. 

An official, subsequently stationed at Opobo, testified to me: 


“I knew Cookey Gam, Ojobo and Shoe Peterside well, and they were 
all of the greatest assistance to me, especially the former. Cookey Gam 
assisted me greatly at all times ; he was essentially an African gentleman. 
He helped me in every way with information with regard to the Aros. 
He also found me carriers for the Benin expedition—i.e., to go by sea to 
a far country—a thing none of them had done before, as at that time 
the inland waterways through the creeks between Opobo, Bonny, Brass 
and Warri were not open. He also supplied me with 100 well-equipped 
men for an expedition of my own into the interior to deal with a recalcitrant 
town.’ 


Fortunate is it for the British Empire when white and black can 
work together, as I have quoted, and blessed are they who, though 
of different race, can trust and like each other, and thrice cursed be 
he, black or white, but more especially white, who does aught to inter- 
fere with this good feeling and to disturb the old and well-grounded 
love of Africa for Great Britain ! 


A Note By SIR HARRY JOHNSTON 


In view of the prominent mention of Sir Harry Johnston in the 
above article, the editor of West Africa sent him proofs, with an invita- 
tion to comment. Sir Harry replied as follows: 


‘TI am not going to be drawn from the completion of my Bantu and 
semi-Bantu studies into a futile controversy with Sir William Geary on 
the Ja Ja question. It is sufficient to say that, going by extant records, 
Sir William’s own services in West Africa (Gold Coast) did not begin till 
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1895, nearly ten years after the leading events in the Ja Ja controversy — 
had taken place. I am not aware that he ever visited Opobo, which lies © 
some 400 miles east of the Gold Coast. The account here given is far — 
from being a full story. The full story was related in Parliamentary — 
debates in 1888, when the Government’s endorsement of my action was 
approved. Ja Ja was little more than a puppet in the controversy, 
which was really a Liverpool contention for free trade, as opposed to a 
Glasgow movement for the establishment of a monopoly in palm-oil 
export from the Opobo region. The establishment of such a monopoly — 
would have vitiated our engagements with foreign Powers.’ 


‘JA JA, AN AFRICAN MERCHANT PRINCE’ 


To the Editor of ‘West Africa’ 


Sir,—I am sure most readers of West Africa will have been keenly 
interested in Sir William Geary’s article on Ja Ja, and to those of us 
who can go back to the ’eighties it must be particularly gratifying to 
find the disinterested historian summing up the character of Ja Ja 
as he has done ; but, generous as the estimate may seem, I am satisfied 
that even now Ja Ja’s memory is not getting full justice. 

He was in all respects a big man, and, as I think, Consul Johnston 
himself said in one of his despatches, was ‘ born to be a king’. Cer- 
tainly in his case I should say it is a mistake to speak of him as a 
“victim . .. struggling hopelessly with the march of civilization 
against forces whose strength he could not measure’. Had he only 
got fair play and common justice, I am convinced he would have 
played a great part in the opening up of Nigeria to commerce, and in 
so doing he would have worked loyally and hand in hand with the 
British Government. This, too, would have rendered unnecessary 
many of our punitive expeditions that have cost so much in blood and 
treasure. I would instance that against the Aros. At the same time, 
no record of the Ja Ja case could be complete without something being 
said of the prominent part played by Mr. George Miller—perhaps Sir 
William Geary in a future issue may come back to this ? 

Again, most of your readers must view with regret Sir H. Johnston’s 
decision not to allow himself to be drawn from present studies in order 
to take part in what he suggests will be a futile controversy. It is 
to be hoped he will yet see his way to reconsider this decision, and 
if he reads Sir William Geary’s article again, I fancy he will seek to 
qualify what he has already said regarding Sir William’s qualifications 
for writing the article. In point of fact, most of those I have come 
cae during the past few days look upon it as uncommonly well 

one. 

In any case, Sir H. Johnston has, I am sure, been a bit hasty in 
speaking of Ja Ja as a puppet. This is utterly out of keeping with 
his own previous estimate of Ja Ja’s character. 

The veiled reference to ‘a Liverpool contention for free trade’ 
and ‘a Glasgow movement for the establishment of a monopoly in 
palm-oil export from the Opobo region’, cannot be left where it is, 
and now that we are trying to get at historical facts, we must ask 
Sir H. Johnston to be more definite. 
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It would also be interesting to many of us to know how any so- 
called monopoly in one of the smaller rivers in the centre of the Niger 
delta could possibly vitiate Britain’s engagements with foreign Powers. 
—I am, yours most truly, 
ALEX. A. Cowan 
Royal Liver Building, Liverpool, 
18 January. 


‘JA JA, AN AFRICAN MERCHANT PRINCE’ 


[From the Rev. M. J. Elliott, D.D.} 


_ By his admirable contribution on King Ja Ja in West Africa for 
14 January—confirmed and emphasized last week by Mr. Alex. A. 
Cowan, of Liverpool—Sir Wm. N. M. Geary has again shown his 
sympathetic understanding of, and his genuine friendship for, Africa 
and the African ; and, as another of ‘ thosé who can go back to the 
‘eighties’, I heartily echo the sentiments of both articles. 

Early in 1879, appointed to my first post in West Africa, under the 
W.M.M.S., I went out in charge of the late Rev. John Milum, F.R.G.S., 
general superintendent of what is now called the Lagos district, 
embracing the Yoruba and Popo countries. Mr. Milum (one of the 
most capable administrators and one of the most devoted missionaries 
his Church ever had) had instructions to break his journey at the 
Gambia, there to introduce and initiate two young missionaries who 
accompanied us. This detained us three weeks. Proceeding, we 
were joined at Freetown, Sierra Leone, by the late Captain David 
Hopkins, British Consul for Calabar, the Oil Rivers, Fernando Po, 
etc., whose company we found most delightful, and his friendship 
invaluable. This Consul was held in the highest esteem by European 
and African alike. In conversation thename of King Ja Ja came up, 
and he was universally spoken of as a true friend of the European. 
It was known, too, that Ja Ja wanted European missionaries in his 
country. The late Bishop Crowther, whose intimate friendship it 
was my great privilege to enjoy, a cultured gentleman of unquestion- 
able worth and character, whose clergy and other mission workers 
were all, like himself, Native Africans, had sought permission to extend 


‘his operations into Opobo, but his appeal was dismissed by Ja Ja in 


language more forceful than choice. Nevertheless, heathen though 
he was, he desired British missionaries, and the Consul kindly volun- 
teered to introduce Mr. Milum to King Ja Ja; and a few months 
later in the same year, not long before the Consul’s lamented decease, 
the interview took place at Opobo, of which a detailed account appeared 
in Wesleyan Missionary Notices. King Ja Ja was delighted, and 
promised, if a British missionary was sent, not only to grant a suitable 
and sufficient site, but to erect thereon a church, a school and a resi- 
dence for the missionary. Unfortunately, the state of the society’s 
funds at that time was such that the general committee in London 
declined to sanction this extension of work and responsibility. 
All this I recapitulate because of the sequel. In 1891, at Teneriffe, 
I met King Ja Ja returning from his exile, and had a conversation 
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with him, just a week before his death on that island. We talked — 
of the visit to him, a dozen years before, of Consul Hopkins and Mr. 
Milum, and he repeated to me his earnest request that British mission- 
aries should be sent to his country ; and the tall old man—every inch 
a king—spoke the words quoted by Sir Wm. Geary, as uttered by 
Ja Ja ‘shortly before his death’, which I can confirm to the letter, for 
they were said to myself. We were both standing in the hotel, facing 
each other, and on the mention of the name of Consul Hopkins, the 
king’s eyes glistened, and, placing a hand on each of my shoulders, 
looking straight into my eyes, he said, with pathethic emphasis : 
“You knew Consul Hopkins? Ah! if Consul Hopkins had lived there 
would have been none of this palaver.’ That conviction I shared 
then, and I hold it as firmly to-day. 

It may be true that monopolies are rarely defensible, but King 
Ja Ja was undeniably acting, as he honestly believed, within his 
sanctioned rights, and the issue of the ‘ palaver ’ was a tragic mistake, 
which those who knew Ja Ja best, and felt for him the esteem of 
which he was worthy, have never ceased to regret. 


‘JA JA, AN AFRICAN MERCHANT PRINCE’ 


With reference to the article by Sir W. N. Geary on the Ja Ja 
episode, in West Africa for 14 January, and the letters from Mr. Alex. 
A. Cowan and Dr. Elliott on 21 and 28 January, we have received a 
further communication from Sir William Geary, in the course of 
which he remarks : 


‘Sir H. H. Johnston writes that Ja Ja was a puppet in a controversy 
and contention between a Glasgow monopoly and Liverpool free trade, 
but if one is to use figurative language, it would be more exact to say that 
Ja Ja was drowned in a Liverpool. 

“Free trade and monopoly are excellent catchwords, but business 
men know that the price of commodities and the course of trade are in 
practice usually regulated by pools, combines, trusts and cartels; just 
as the price of labour is directed by trade unions, strikes and lock-outs. 
Whoever tries to fight these potent influences may be successful, but 
he is up against a hard proposition, and will certainly meet some bumps. 
Civilized Governments now adhere to a policy of non-intervention in these 
trade disputes, unless there is actual violence, or the supply of food is 
endangered, or there is a risk of irremediable injury, e.g., flooding the 
coal mines. Such interference as may be requisite necessarily demands 
a strong, well-disciplined police force, which should be available every- 
where and immediately. 

‘The full story of the Opobo dispute is as follows: 

‘From 1885, when the Protectorate was proclaimed, down to 1801, 
when it was made effective, there were no police or constabulary, and the 
Consul could only support his authority by the occasional presence of a 
gunboat in the navigable waters, so it was a mere “‘ paper Protectorate”’, 
except on the actual coast and the lower estuaries. Factories had been 
established at Opobo by several European firms, mostly from Liverpool, 
but one from Glasgow—NMiller Bros.—whose local agent was first Mr. 
Farquhar, and afterwards Mr. Turnbull. 


‘In the beginning of 1885 the local agents of these firms entered into 
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an agreement, commonly called a “ pool)’, with the object of reducing 
the price paid to the seller by the European purchaser of African produce. 
Such an agreement is obviously to the detriment of the African vendor, 
but it is, as between the signatories, perfectly legal; and, beside many 
other instances in Africa and elsewhere, a kernel pool was made at Lagos 
in 1898 or 1899 (I personally drew up the agreement, as a conveyancer), 
and such an agreement may be enforced by legal process, and also by 
extra-legal, but not necessarily illegal, sanctions (e.g., peaceful picketing). 

“The Opobo pool was determinable by three months’ notice in writing, 
and when the Glasgow principal heard of it, he directed his local agent 
to give this notice. Accordingly the pool came to an end on 27 September 
1885, when the other members of the pool, who were called the Amal- 
gamates, and included Messrs. Harrison, boycotted Millers’ factories and 
employés. 

“The trade war then began. The result was favourable to Millers 
and adverse to the Amalgamates, because Ja Ja, who was on friendly 
terms with Millers, continued to send an ample supply of African produce 
to them, and he refused to sell any produce-to the Amalgamates, who 
thereby lost their trade, and their European barter goods deteriorated 
instore. The Amalgamates thereupon began to go up the river in launches, 
and endeavoured to deal directly with the interior tribes, who refused 
to trade with them. 

‘So far it is the story of a dead and buried trade fight between shrewd 
business men, who could take care of themselves. The Amalgamates, 
being worsted by their trade rivals, appealed, and successfully, for Govern- 
ment intervention. Ja Ja had made an agreement with the interior 
tribes that they would not trade with white men otherwise than through 
him, an agreement not, of course, in writing, but under solemn oath of 
ju ju, which the interior tribes considered binding upon them, and con- 
sequently acted upon it, and on the strength of it declined to trade with 
the white men. But the Consul declared that the agreement was con- 
trary to free trade, created a monopoly and violated the treaty of pro- 
tection. This agreement had subsisted for ten years previous to the 
Protectorate, proclaimed in June 1885. According to English law, it 
seems prima facie a perfectly valid agreement. E.g., why should not a 
firm of brewers in England agree with a body of Kentish farmers and 
landowners to take the whole of their hop crop, with a superadded con- 
dition that they were not to sell to any other brewers ? Would not this 
be valid and legally enforceable? The agreement of Ja Ja with the 
interior tribes might be impeached as in restraint of trade and contrary 
to “‘ public policy’’, but, as Lord Bramwell quoted in the House of Lords’ 
judgement in the Mogul case, “ public policy is an unruly horse, and 
difficult to ride’. Here, however, was an agreement which the parties 
thereto wished to abide by; and, at the least, the official attitude to it 
should have been that of neutrality, till it was either legally set aside, 
or, at all events, repudiated by the parties thereto. If strangers to a 
contract attempt to induce any of the parties thereto to break the con- 
tract, it is actionable. 

‘ The material dates are the period of two years between the cessation 
of the pool, 27 September 1885, and the arrest of Ja Ja, 19 September 
1887. When the agents of the Amalgamates went up the rivers to attempt 
to open direct trade with the interior, Ja Ja protested to Lord Salisbury, 
in two letters, dated 26 November and 10 December 1885, that they were 
interlopers into his territories and markets reserved by treaty. The first 
Consular action was in March 1886, when Consul Hewett ruled that all 
merchants had the right of going up the rivers by reason of the Berlin 
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Act. Against this decision Ja Ja protested by letters to Lord Salisbury, — 
dated 26 March and 2 April 1886, whereto Lord Rosebery, who had taken _ 
office, February 1886, replied by a despatch of 16 June 1886, which, after — 
declaring generally the right of the merchants to go up the rivers, recog- — 
nized Ja Ja’s rights to his own territories. However, for more than a year — 
matters remained quiescent. Lord Salisbury became again Foreign ~ 


Secretary, January 1887, and Ja Ja wrote to him, 13 and 24 January 
and 5 May, and also sent a deputation to England, who were received 


at the Foreign Office by Sir J. Fergusson, the Under-Secretary, Lord 


Salisbury being abroad. Lord Salisbury, however, had meanwhile 
written a memorandum deciding, inter alia, that Ohombela was within 
Ja Ja’s territories. Ohombela was at least 25 miles up-stream from 
Opobo, on the Imo River. In July 1887 Acting-Consul Johnston insisted 
on going to this Ohombela, to bring pressure on the people to trade direct 
with white men. No violence was offered to him, but he was boycotted, 
some of the inhabitants saying it was by Ja Ja’s orders. These pro- 
ceedings are related by Mr. Johnston in two despatches—of 28 July 
and 1 August 1887—received at the Foreign Office after Lord Salisbury’s 
first memorandum. Mr. Johnston’s next step was to call a meeting at 
Opobo, on 5 August 1887, when he insisted on Ja Ja’s signing a document 
to ‘‘ break ju ju” (i.e., renounce his rights under the agreement and 
release the interior tribes from their obligations thereunder, not to trade 
with white men). On 7 August Mr. Johnston went again to Ohombela, 
escorted by an armed naval cutter, with a Gatling gun. Ja Ja by letter 
of 12 August 1887 to Lord Salisbury, protested against the document 
of 5 August, as signed under duress, and protested against Mr. Johnston’s 
proceedings at Ohombela. On 17 August Mr. Johnston went again to 
Ohombela, accompanied by the agents of the five Amalgamates, who 
brought building materials to erect factories, but they were met with 
passive resistance from the Natives, acting, as they said, under Ja Ja’s 
orders. Mr. Johnston returned to Opobo, and by notice of 18 August 
1887 stopped trade with Ja Ja and Ohombela. Millers’ agent, Mr. Turn- 
bull, protested against the lucrative trade his firm was carrying on with 
Ja Ja being stopped, but Mr. Johnston, by two letters of 19 and 21 August 
1887, insisted on the prohibition, with a threat of £500 fine, blockade of 
the factory by naval forces, confiscation of goods, and ultimately by a 
threat of deportation against Mr. Turnbull personally. These two letters 
from Mr. Johnston to Millers’ agent were dated from Harrison’s factory, 
one of the Amalgamates, and Millers’ trade rivals. Lastly, Ja Ja was 
arrested, as already related. 

“Ja Ja’s fate was the sequel of a trade dispute between the Amalga- 
mates and Millers, but why should the Consuls Hewett and Johnston have 
intervened, and acted, as above narrated, to constrain the interior tribes 
to break with Ja Ja and trade direct with the Amalgamates ? 

‘ Admiral Hunt Grubbe’s instructions were to hold an inquiry, but he 
proceeded to try and sentence Ja Ja. I have already shown that, if the 
proper issues had been submitted, the issue should have been in Ja Ja’s 
favour. When sentence of banishment had been passed on Ja Ja, the 
partners in the firm of Miller Bros. honourably and generously used to 
the utmost their influence on his behalf, and had several interviews with 
members of the Government, endeavouring to procure the release and 
return of their former business associate, but pardon came too late, for, 
as I narrated, the old man pined and sickened in exile, and he never saw 
his home again, but died on his way back.’ 
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JA JA, OF OPOBO 


To the Editor of ‘West Africa’ 


Sir,—My attention was drawn recently to some correspondence 
regarding the deportation of Ja Ja, of Opobo. I have not seen all the 
letters, but there isa little bit of half-forgotten history in connexion with 
him which may be interesting, and from which we may assume that 
Ja Ja had ceased to be persona grata with the British Foreign Office 
long before the troubles arose which led to his removal. In the 
‘seventies and early ‘eighties there was in Old Calabar a Mr. George 


Watts, trading on his own account until the formation of the African 


Association, of which he became one of the founders. About 1880, 
I think, one of his Calabar friends told him of a river lying to the west- 
ward, between Calabar and Opobo, where no European firm was 


_ established, where good business could be done, and where the Natives 


were very desirous of having a white man to trade with. The little 
business they did filtered through either to Calabar or Opobo. 

Mr. Watts said nothing, but with his Native friend started off one 
morning in his six-oar gig for the 30 or 40 mile journey to the mouth 
of the Cross River, where he spent the night with a Native chief. Next 
morning they pulled out to sea, and, turning westward, arrived off 
the bar of the Qua Ibo River at sundown. There were three courses 
open to them—to land through the surf on the open beach, which 
involved the risk of having the boat smashed; to keep at sea all night 
and wait for daylight ; or to risk crossing the bar in the semi-darkness. 
They chose the third alternative and got ashore without mishap. The 


_ Natives (Ibenos) were delighted to see them—promised land for 


building, help of every kind, and as much trade as Mr. Watts could 
handle, for a time, at least. 

Mr. Watts returned to Calabar, got a schooner which could carry 
seven or eight tons, and started operations at once. When I visited 
Qua Ibo some years later, he had one main station and three branches 
up-river, at which he had begun coffee and cocoa plantations, in 
addition to carrying on the usual trade. These plantations were run 
on a communistic basis, but, I am afraid, unsuccessfully. 

When Ja Ja heard of Mr. Watts’s operations, he sent to the Ibeno 
chiefs, and tried to cajole them into boycotting Mr. Watts, and, when 
this failed, he used threats. 

They replied that the country was their own, that they had entered 
into an agreement which they meant to keep, and were sorry they 
could not fall in with Ja Ja’s views. This all happened before the 
‘scramble for Africa’, when there was no administrative authority 
other than Native in that part of Nigeria. 

Ja Ja, perhaps influenced by his success in getting hold of Opobo, 
prepared an expedition, and, in the absence of Mr. Watts, sent it to 
attack the unsuspecting Ibenos. It was well armed—no doubt with 
Gatlings and Nordenfeldts, the quick-firers of that day—and, from Ja 
Ja’s point of view, eminently successful, as 200 Ibenos, mostly women 
and children, were slain or captured, and some villages burned. The 
expedition returned to Opobo, flushed with victory and loot, and there 
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followed an orgy of feasting, drinking and the putting 0 death of 
prisoners—such an orgy as is not uncommon with primitive peoples, 
animistic in their form of worship. 

Mr. Watts and his friends in England at once made representations 
to the Consul and the British Foreign Office, and Ja Ja was warned 
that the Ibenos were now under British pects: and that he must 
not interfere with them again. 

I write from memory, but the wecmace of the tale can be tested 
by a perusal of the Consul’s despatches, which are probably to be found 
in the Public Records Office. I often wonder if no one is sufficiently 
interested to read up the despatches of the successive British Consuls 
for the Bight of Benin ; those from Messrs. Beecroft, Richard Burton, 
Livingstone, Sir Harry Johnston and others must contain matter 
for half a dozen romances.—I am, etc., 

THos. WELSH 
20, Water Street, Liverpool, 
25 April. 
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ba [Delivered by ViscouNT HALDANE. ] 


In this case the question raised is as to the basis for calculation 
of the compensation payable to the appellant, who claims for the 
taking by the Government of the Colony of Southern Nigeria of 
certain land for public purposes. There was a preliminary point as 
to whether the terms of the Public Lands Ordinance of the Colony 
do not make the decision of its Supreme Court on such a question 
final. As to this it is sufficient to say that the terms of the Ordinance 
did not preclude the exercise which has been made of the Prerogative 
of the Crown to give special leave to bring this appeal. 

The Public Lands Ordinance of 1903 of the Colony provides that 
the Governor may take any lands required for public purposes for 
an estate in fee simple or for a less estate, on paying compensation 
to be agreed on or determined by the Supreme Court of the Colony. 
The Governor is to give notice to all the persons interested in the land, 
or to the persons authorized by the Ordinance to sell and convey it. 
Where the land required is the property of a Native community, the 
Head Chief of the community may sell and convey it in fee simple, 
any Native law or custom to the contrary notwithstanding. There 
is to be no compensation for land unoccupied unless it is proved that, 
' for at least six months during the ten years preceding any notice, 
certain kinds of beneficial use have been made of it. In other cases 
| 


1 Reprinted by permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office. 
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the Court is to assess the compensation according to the value at the 
time when the notice was served, inclusive of damage done by sever- 
ance. Prima facie, the persons in possession, as if owners, are to be — 
deemed entitled. Generally speaking, the Governor may pay the 
compensation in accordance with the direction of the Court, but 
where any consideration or compensation is paid to a Head Chief in 
respect of any land, the property of a Native community, such con- 
sideration or compensation is to be distributed by him among the 
members of the community or applied or used for their benefit in 
such proportions and manner as the Native Council of the District in 
which the land is situated, determines with the sanction of the 
Governor. é 

The land in question is at Apapa, on the mainland and within 
the Colony. The appellant is the Head Chief of the Oluwa family 
or community, andis one of the Idejos or landowning White Cap Chiefs | 
of Lagos, and the land is occupied by persons some of whom pay rent _ | 
or tribute to him. Apart from any family or private land which 
the Chief may possess or may have allotted to members of his own 
family, he has in a representative or official capacity control by custom 
over the tracts within his Chieftaincy, including, as Chief Justice Speed 
points out in his judgement in this case, power of allotment and of 
exacting a small tribute or rent in acknowledgement of his position 
as Head. But when in the present proceedings he claimed for the 
whole value of the land in question, as being land which he was em- 
powered by the Ordinance to sell, the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court held that, although he had a right which must be recognized 
and paid for, this right was: 


‘ merely a seigneurial right giving the holder the ordinary rights of control 
and management of the land in accordance with the well-known principles 
of Native law and custom, including the right to receive payment of the 
nominal rent or tribute payable by the occupiers, and that compensation 
should be calculated on that basis, and not on the basis of absolute owner- 
ship of the land.’ 


It does not appear clearly from the judgement of the Chief Justice 
whether he thought that the members of the community had any 
independent right to compensation, or whether the Crown was entitled 
to appropriate the land without more. 

The appellant, on the other hand, contended that, although his 
claim was, as appears from the statement of his advocate, restricted 
to one in a representative capacity, it extended to the full value of 
the family property and community land vested in him as Chief, for 
the latter of which he claimed to be entitled to be dealt with under 
the terms of the Ordinance in the capacity of representing his com- 
munity and its full title of occupation. 

The question which their Lordships have to decide is which of 
these views is the true one. In order to answer the question, it is 
necessary to consider, in the first place, the real character of the Native 
title to the land. 

Their Lordships make the preliminary observation that in interpret- 
ing the Native title to land, not only in Southern Nigeria, but other 
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parts of the British Empire, much caution is essential. There is a 
tendency, operating at times unconsciously, to render that title con- 
ceptually in terms which are appropriate only to systems which have 
grown up under English law. But this tendency has to be held in 
check closely. Asarule, in the various systems of native jurisprudence 
throughout the Empire, there is no such full division between property 
and possession as English lawyers are familiar with. A very usual 
form of Native title is that of a usufructuary right, which is a mere 
qualification of or burden on the radical or final title of the Sovereign 
where that exists. In such cases the title of the Sovereign is a pure 
legal estate, to which beneficial rights may or may not be attached. 
But this estate is qualified by a right of beneficial user which may 
not assume definite forms analogous to estates, or may, where it 
has assumed these, have. derived them from the intrusion of the 
mere analogy of English jurisprudence. Their Lordships have else- 
where explained principles of this kind in connexion with the Indian 
title to reserve landsin Canada. But the Indian title in Canada affords 
by no means the only illustration of the necessity for getting rid of 
the assumption that the ownership of land naturally breaks itself up 
into estates, conceived as creatures of inherent legal principle. Even 
where an estate in fee is definitely recognized as the most comprehen- 
sive estate in land which the law recognizes, it does not follow that 
outside England it admits of being broken up. In Scotland a life 
estate imports no freehold title, but is simply in contemplation of 
Scottish law a burden on a right of full property that cannot be split 
up. In India much the same principle applies. The division of the 
fee into successive and independent incorporeal rights of property 
conceived as existing separately from the possession, is unknown. 
In India, as in Southern Nigeria, there is yet another feature of the 
fundamental nature of the title to land which must be borne in mind. 
The title, such as it is, may not be that of the individual, as in this 
country it nearly always is in some form, but may be that of a com- 
munity. Such a community may have the possessory title to the 
common enjoyment of a usufruct, with customs under which its 
individual members are admitted to enjoyment, and even to a right 
of transmitting the individual enjoyment as members by assignment 
inter vivos or by succession. To ascertain how far this latter develop- 
ment of right has progressed involves the study of the history of the 
particular community and its usages in each case. Abstract principles 
fashioned a priori are of but little assistance, and are as often as not 
misleading. 

In the case of Lagos and the territory round it, the necessity of 
adopting this method of inquiry is evident. As the result of cession 
to the British Crown by former potentates, the radical title is now in 
the British Sovereign. But that title is throughout qualified by the 
usufructuary rights of communities, rights which, as the outcome of 
deliberate policy, have been respected and recognized. Even when 
machinery has been established for defining as far as is possible the 
rights of individuals by introducing Crown grants as evidence of title, 
such machinery has apparently not been directed to the modification 
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of substantive rights, but rather to the definition of those already | 


in existence and to the preservation of records of that existence. 

In the instance of Lagos the character of the tenure of the land 
among the Native communities is described by Chief Justice Rayner 
in the Report on Land Tenure in West Africa, which that learned Judge 
made in 1898, in language which their Lordships think is substantially 
borne out by the preponderance of authority. 


‘The next fact which it is important to bear in mind in order to 
understand the Native land lawis that the notion of individual ownership 
is quite foreign to Native ideas. Land belongs to the community, the 
village or the family, never to the individual. All the members of the 
community, village or family have an equal right to the land, but in 
every case the Chief or Headman of the community or village, or head 
of the family, has charge of the land, and in loose mode of speech is some- 
times called the owner. He is to some extent in the position of a trustee, 
and as such holds the land for the use of the community or family. He 
has control of it, and any member who wants a piece of it to cultivate 
or build a house upon, goes to him for it. But the land so given still 
remains the property of the community or family. He cannot make 
any important disposition of the land without consulting the elders of the 
community or family, and their consent must in all cases be given before 
a grant can be made toastranger. This is a pure Native custom along 
the whole length of this coast, and wherever we find, as in Lagos, individual 
owners, this is again due to the introduction of English ideas. But the 
Native idea still has a firm hold on the people, and in most cases, even 
in Lagos, land is held by the family. This is so even in cases of land 
purporting to be held under Crown grants and English conveyances. The 
original grantee may have held as an individual owner, but on his death 
all his family claim an interest, which is always recognized, and thus the 
land becomes again family land. My experience in Lagos leads me to 
the conclusion that except where land has been bought by the present 
owner there are very few Natives who are individual owners of land.’ 


Consideration of the various documents, records and decisions, 
which have been brought before them in the course of the argument 
at the Bar, has led their Lordships to the conclusion that the view 
expressed by Chief Justice Rayner in the language just cited is sub- 
stantially the true one. They therefore interpret paragraph 6 of the 
Public Lands Ordinance of 1903, which says that where lands required 
for public purposes are the property of a Native community, ‘the 
Head Chief of such community may sell and convey the same for an 
estate in fee simple’, as meaning that the Chief may transfer the title 
of the community. It follows that it is for the whole of what he so 
transfers that compensation has to be made. This is borne out by 
paragraphs 25 and 26, which provide for distribution of such compensa- 
tion under the direction of the Native Council of the District, with 
the sanction of the Governor. 

The history of the relations of the Chiefs to the British Crown 
in Lagos and the vicinity bears out this conclusion. About the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the Island of Lagos was held 
by a Chief called Olofin. He had parcelled out the island and part 
of the adjoining mainland among some sixteen subordinate Chiefs, 
called ‘ White Cap ’ in recognition of their dominion over the portions 
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parcelled out to them. About 1790 Lagos was successfully invaded 


by the neighbouring Benins. They did not remain in occupation, 
but left a representative as ruler whose title was the ‘Eleko’. The 
successive Elekos in the end became the Kings of Lagos, although 
for a long time they acknowledged the sovereignty of the King of the 
Benins, and paid tribute to him. The Benins appear to have interfered 
but little with the customs and arrangements in the island. About 
the year 1850 payment of tribute was refused, and the King of Lagos 
asserted his independence. At this period Lagos had become a centre 
of the slave-trade, and this trade centre the British Government 
determined to suppress. A Protectorate was at first established, and 
a little later it was decided to take possession of the island. The then 
king was named Docemo. In 1861 he made a Treaty of Cession by - 
which he ceded to the British Crown the port and island of Lagos with 
all the rights, profits, territories and appurtenances thereto belonging. 
In 1862 the ceded territories were erected into a separate British 
Government, with the title ‘Settlement of Lagos’. In 1874 this be- 
came part of the Gold Coast. In 1886 Lagos was again made a separate 
Colony, and finally, in 1906, it became part of the Colony of Southern 
Nigeria. 

In 1862 a debate took place in the House of Commons, which is 
instructive as showing the interpretation by the British Government 
of the footing on which it had really entered. The slave-trade was to 
be suppressed, but Docemo was not to be maltreated. He was to 
have a revenue settled on and secured to him. The real possessors 
of the land were considered to be, not the Native kings, but the White 
Cap Chiefs. The apprehension of these Chiefs that they were to be 
turned out had been set at rest, so it was stated. The object was to 
suppress the slave-trade, and to introduce orderly conditions. Such, 
in substance, was the announcement of policy to the House of Commons 
by the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and the contemporary 
despatches and records confirm it and point to its having been carried 
out. The Chiefs were stated, in a despatch from the then Consul, to 
have been satisfied that the cession would render their private property 
more valuable to them. No doubt there was a cession to the British 
Crown, along with the Sovereignty, of the radical or ultimate title to 
the land, in the new Colony, but this cession appears to have been 
made on the footing that the rights of property of the inhabitants were 
to be fully respected. This principle is a usual one under British 
policy and law when such occupations take place. The general words 
of the cession are construed as having related primarily to sovereign 
rights only. What has been stated appears to have been the view 
taken by the Judicial Committee in Adtorney-General of Southern 
Nigeria v. Holt, a recent case reported in 1915, A.C. 599, and their 
Lordships agree with that view. Where the cession passed any 
proprietary rights they were rights which the ceding king possessed 
beneficially and free from the usufructuary qualification of his title 
in favour of his subjects. 

In the light afforded by the narrative, it is not admissible to con- 
clude that the Crown is, generally speaking, entitled to the beneficial 
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ownership of the land as having so passed to the Crown as to displace : 


any presumptive title of the Natives. In the case of Oduntan Onisiwo 
v. The Attorney-General of Southern Nigeria, decided by the Supreme 
Court of the Colony in 1912, Chief Justice Osborne laid down as regards 
the effect of the Cession of 1861, that he was of opinion that ‘the 
ownership rights of private landowners, including the families of the 
Idejos, were left entirely unimpaired, and as freely exercisable after 
the Cession as before’. In this view their Lordships concur. Amere 
change in sovereignty is not to be presumed as meant to disturb 
rights of private owners ; and the general terms of a Cession are prima 
facie to be construed accordingly. The introduction of the system of 
Crown grants which was made subsequently must be regarded as 
having been brought about mainly if not exclusively for conveyancing 
purposes, and not with a view to altering substantive titles already 
existing. No doubt questions of difficulty may arise in individual 
instances as to the effect in law of the terms of particular documents. 
But when the broad question is raised as to what is meant by the 
provision in the Public Lands Ordinance of 1903, that where the lands 
to be taken are the property of a Native community, the Head Chief 
may sell and convey it, the answer must be that he is to convey a full 
Native title of usufruct, and that adequate compensation for what is 
so conveyed must be awarded for distribution among the members 
of the community entitled, for apportionment as the Native Council 
of the District, with the sanction of the Governor, may determine. 
The Chief is only the agent through whom the transaction is to take 
place, and he is to be dealt with as representing not only his own but 
the other interests affected. 

Their Lordships now turn to the judgements of Chief Justice Speed 
in the two Courts below. The reasons given in these judgements 
were in effect adopted by the Full Court, and they are conveniently 
stated in what was said by the Chief Justice himself, in the Court of 
First Instance. He defined the question raised to be ‘whether the 
Oluwa has any rights over or title to the land in question for which 
compensation is payable, and if so upon what basis such compensation 
should be fixed’. His answer was that the only right or title of the 
Chief was a ‘seigneurial right giving the holder the ordinary rights 
of control and management of the land, in accordance with the well- 
known principles of Native law and custom, including the right to 
receive payment of the nominal rent or tribute payable by the occupiers, 
and that compensation should be calculated on that basis and not 
on the basis of absolute ownership’. The reasons given by Chief 
Justice Speed for coming to this conclusion were as follows : According 
to the Benin law the King is the sovereign owner of the land, and as 
the territory was conquered by the Benins it follows that during the 
conquest the King of Benin was the real owner, the control exercised 
by the Chiefs under his ‘ Eleko’ or representative being exercised as 
part of the machinery of government and not in virtue of ownership. 
It might be that for a considerable period prior to 1850 the control 
of the King of Benin had been relaxed until it became little more than 
a formal and nominal overlordship, and that in this period there had 
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been a tendency on the part of the minor chiefs to arrogate to them- 
selves powers to which constitutionally they had no claim, including 
independent powers of control and management. But the effect of 
the Cession of 1861 was that, even according to the then strict Native 
law, all the rights over the land, including sovereign ownership, passed 
to the British Crown. He finds that what was recognized by the 
British Government was simply the title of the Chiefs to exercise a 
kind of control over considerable tracts of land, including the right 
to allot such lands to members of their family and others for the pur- 
poses of cultivation, and to receive a nominal rent or tribute as an 
acknowledgement of ‘seigneurial’ right. Strict Native law would not 
have supported this claim, but it was made and acquiesced in, although 
there were certain Crown grants which appear to have ignored it. 
There was thus no title to absolute ownership in the Chiefs, and, so 
far as the judgement in the Onisiwo case (already referred to) was 
inconsistent with this view, it was based on.a confusion between family 
and Chieftaincy property. It was true that in yet another case in 
1907, which came before the Full Court, the Government had paid 
compensation on the basis of absolute ownership, but in that case 
the Government had not raised the question of title, and the decision 
consequently could not be regarded as authoritative. 

Their Lordships think that the learned Chief Justice in the judgement 
thus summarized, which virtually excludes the legal reality of the 
community usufruct, has failed to recognize the real character of the 
title to land occupied by a Native community. That title, as they 
have pointed out, is prima facie based, not on such individual owner- 
ship as English law has made familiar, but on a communal usufructuary 


occupation, which may be so complete as to reduce any radical right 


in the Sovereign to one which only extends to comparatively limited 
tights of administrative interference. In their opinion there is no 
evidence that this kind of usufructuary title of the community was 
disturbed in law, either when the Benin Kings conquered Lagos or 
when the Cession to the British Crown took place in 1861. The general 
words used in the Treaty of Cession are not in themselves to be con- 
strued as extinguishing subjectrights. The original Native right was 
a communal right, and it must be presumed to have continued to exist 
unless the contrary is established by the context or circumstances. 
There is, in their Lordships’ opinion, no evidence which points to its 
having been at any time seriously disturbed or even questioned. 
Under these conditions they are unable to take the view adopted by 
the Chief Justice and the Full Court. 

Nor do their Lordships think that there has been made out any 
distinction between ‘stool’ and communal lands, which affects the 
principle to be applied in estimating the basis on which compensation 
must be made. The Crown is under no obligation to pay anyone for 
unoccupied lands as defined. It will have to pay the Chief for family 
lands to which he is individually entitled when taken. There may 
be other portions of the land under his control which he has validly 
allotted to strangers or possibly even to members of his own clan or 
community. If he is properly deriving tribute or rent from these 
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allotments, he will have to be compensated for the loss of it, and if 
the allottees have had valid titles conferred on them, they must also | 
be compensated. Their Lordships doubt whether any really definite | 
distinction is connoted by the expression ‘stool lands’. It probably | 
means little more than lands which the Chief holds in his representative 
or constitutional capacity, as distinguished from land which he and 
his own family hold individually. But in any event the point makes 
little difference for practical purposes. In the case of land belonging 
to the community, but as to which no rent or tribute is payable to 
the Chief, it does not appear that the latter is entitled to be com~- 
pensated otherwise than in his representative capacity under the 
Ordinance of 1903. It is the members of his community who are in 
usufructuary occupation or in an equivalent position on whose behalf 
he is making the claim. The whole matter will have to be the subject 
of a proper inquiry directed to ascertaining whose the real interests 
are and what their values are. 

Their Lordships will accordingly humbly advise His Majesty that 
the judgement of the Courts below should be reversed, and that declara- 
tions should be made: (x) That the appellant, for the purposes of the 
Public Lands Ordinance No. 5 of 1903, is entitled to claim compensation 
on the footing that he is transferring to the Governor the land in ques- 
tion in full ownership, excepting in so far as such land is unoccupied, 
along with his own title to receive rent or tribute ; (2) That the con- 
sideration or compensation awarded is to be distributed, under the 
direction of the Native Council of the District with the sanction of 
the Governor, among the members of the community represented by 
the appellant as its Head Chief in such proportions and in such 
manner as such Council, with the sanction of the Governor, may 
determine. The case will go back to the Supreme Court of Nigeria 
(Southern Provinces) to secure that effect is given to these declarations. 
The appellant is entitled to his costsof this appeal and of the appeal 
to the Full Court, and in any event to such costs of the original hearing 
as have been occasioned by the question raised by the respondent as 
to his title. The other costs will be dealt with by the Supreme Court 
in accordance with the provisions of the Ordinance. 


NoTE.—Ultimately the sum of £22,500 was awarded as compensation, 
and distributed between the Oluwa and his family. Mr. H. Macaulay 
received thereat a fee of £2,083, which seems reasonable. 


1 West Africa, 14 August 1926, p. 1059. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DEPARTMENTAL REPORTS AND LOCAL OFFICIAL 
AND SEMI-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


This list is taken from the Supplement to the Nigerian Gazette, 
No. 26, of May 19, 1927. They can be obtained locally in Nigeria 
or from the Crown Agents in England. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


Agricultural Reports, Southern and Northern Provinces. 
Agricultural Department. 

Blackwater Fever in the Tropical African Dependencies, 1913. 
Blue Book. 

Customs Report. 

Education Report, Southern and Northern Provinces. 
Education Department, Southern and Northern Provinces. 
Financial Returns. 

Forests Administration. 

Forestry Report, Southern Province. 

Lagos Town Council. 

Lands Report, Southern and Northern Provinces. 

Lands Department, Southern and Northern Provinces. 
Marine Report. 

Marine Department. 

Medical and Sanitary Report. 

Mines Report, Northern Province. 

Mines Department, Northern Province. 

Police Report, Southern and Northern Provinces. 

Police Departments, Southern and Northern Provinces. 
Police Magistrates’ Report. 

Posts and Telegraphs, and Savings Bank. 

Printing Report. 

Printing Department. 

Prisons Report, Colony, Southern and Northern Provinces. 
Prisons Department, Southern and Northern Provinces. 
Public Officers’ Guarantee Fund. 

Public Works Report, Southern and Northern Provinces. 
Public Works Department. 

Supreme Court Report. 

Survey Department. 

Veterinary Report. 

Veterinary Department. 
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Anthropological Report on the Ibo-speaking People of Nigeria. 
Anthropological Report on the Edo-speaking People of Nigeria. 


Bulletins of the Geological Survey of Nigeria. 
Laws of Nigeria—revised. 
Provincial Gazetteer, Kano, Bauchi. 


Agricultural Bulletin. 

Civil Service List. 

Debates in the Legislative Council. 

Education Code. 

Governor’s Addresses to the Nigerian Council. 
Nigeria Handbook. 

Nigeria Law Reports. 

Useful Plants of Nigeria, Kew Bulletin. 


Annual Bulletins of Agricultural Department and Special Bulletin on 


Mechanical Processes for the Extraction of Palm Oil. 


N.B.—The ‘Report on the Blue Book’ from and after 1920 has become so 
brief and uninforming, that a knowledge of the progress and development of 
Nigeria should be sought in the Departmental Reports, etc., mentioned above. 
Unfortunately these publications only became available in the British Museum 


Library when this book was in the Press. 


APPENDIX IV 
Maps 


Office Map of Nigeria, 1926. Scale 1/1,000,000, in four sheets. 

Map of Nigeria, 1924. Scale 1/500,000, in sixteen sheets. 

Lagos Town Plan, 1926. Scale 5 chains to one inch, in two sheets. 

Lagos Town Plan, 1921. Scale 88 feet to one inch, in thirty-six 
sheets. 

Lagos and Environs, 1924. Scale 1/12,500, in six sheets. 

Port Harcourt Town Plan, 1923. Scale 400 feet to one inch, in three 
sheets. 

Warri Town Plan, 1924. Scale 400 feet to one inch, in two sheets. 

Other township Plans. Scale 400 feet to one inch. 

Warri River Survey. 


N.B.—These maps and their prices are mentioned in the Supplement to the 
Nigerian Gazette, No. 26, of May 19,1927. Few of them are in the British Museum 
Library. 
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Per IMTR Lm TLGIT Ee GN EARTH AND SEA. Illustrated. Cvown 
CiTlgs OF ROMAGNA AND THE 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

MARCHES, SIENA AND SOUTHERN Tus- | Lodge (Sir Oliver) 

CANY. VENICE AND VENETIA. THE MAN AND THE UNIVERSE (Twentieth Edi- 
CiTIes OF SPAIN. NAPLES AND tion). "THE SURVIVAL OF MAN (Seventh 
SOUTHERN ITaLy. Illustrated. Each, Edition). Each Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
8s. 6d.net. A WAYFARER IN UNKNOWN net. RAYMOND (Thirteenth Edition). 
TUSCANY. THE CITIES OF UMBRIA. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. RAYMOND 
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REVISED. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
TIVITY (Fourth Edition). 
Is. net. 


Lucas (E. V.) 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES Lams. 
£1 1s. net. 


RELA- 
Feap. 8vo. 


2 Vols. 
EDWIN AUSTIN ABBEY, 
R.A. 2 Vols. £6 6s. net. VERMEER 
OF DELFT. tos. 6d. net. A WANDERER 
IN Rome. A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. 
A WANDERER IN LONDON. LONDON 
REVISITED (Revised). A WANDERER IN 
Paris. A WANDERER IN FLORENCE. 
A WANDERER IN VENICE. Each tos. 6d. 
net. A WANDERER AMONG PICTURES. 
8s. 6d. net. E. V. Lucas’s LONDON. 
£1 net. INTRODUCING LONDON. 
2s. 6d. net. THE OPEN ROAD. 6s. net. 
Also, illustrated by CLAUDE A. SHEP- 
PERSON, A.R.W.S. tos. 6d. net. Also, 
India Paper. Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 
THE Joy oF Lrre. 6s. net. Leather 
Edition. 7s.6d.net. Also India Paper. 
Leather. 7s. 6d. net. FIRESIDE AND 
SUNSHINE. CHARACTER AND COMEDY. 
Each 6s. net. THE GENTLEST ART. 6s. 6d. 
net. And THE SECOND Post. 6s. net. Also, 
together in one volume. 7s, 6d. net: HER 
INFINITE VARIETY. GooD COMPANY. 
ONE Day AND ANOTHER. OLD LAMPS 
FOR NEw. LOITBRER’S HARVEST. 
CLouD AND SiLver. A BOSWBLL OF 
BAGHDAD. ’T'WIxT EAGLE AND DOVE. 
‘THE PHANTOM JOURNAL. GIVING AND 
RECEIVING. LUCK OF THE YEAR. EN- 
COUNTERS AND DIVERSIONS. ZIGZAGS 
IN FRANCE. EVENTS AND EMBROIDERIES. 
365 Days (AND ONE More). A FRONDED 
IsLE. Each 6s. net. SPECIALLY 
SELECTED. URBANITIES. Each  iblus- 
trated by G. L. Stampa. 5s. net. You 
KNow WHAT PEOPLE ARE. Illustrated 
by GEORGE Morrow. 5s. net. THE 
SAME STAR: A Comedy in Three Acts. 
3s. 6d. net. LITTLE BOOKS ON GREAT 
Masters. Each 5s. net. ROVING EAST 
AND ROVING WEST. 5s. net. PLAYTIME 
AND COMPANY. 7s. 6d. net. ‘“‘ THE 
More I SEE OF MEN . . .” 3s. 6d. net. 
See also Dolls’ House (The Queen’s) 
and Lamb (Charles), 


Lucas (E. V.) and Finck (Herman) 


TWELVE SONGS FROM ‘‘ PLAYTIME AND 
Company.” Words by E. V. Lucas. 
Music by HERMAN FINCK. Royal 4to. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Lynd (Robert) 

THE ORANGE 
ANGEL. 
8v0. 


TREE. THE LITTLE 
Tue GoLpFIsH. Fach Fcap. 


6s. net. THE BLUE LION. THE 


THE Money Box 
3s. Od. net. 


PEAL OF BELLS. 
Each Fcap. 8vo. 


McDougall (William) 


_AN INTRODUCTION TO SoctAL PsycHo- 
LoGy (Twentieth Edition, Revised). 
tos. 6d. met. NATIONAL WELFARE AND 
NATIONAL Decay. 6s. net. AN OUT- 
LINE OF PsycHOLOGY (Third Edition). 
12s. net. AN OUTLINE OF ABNORMAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 15s. net. BODY AND 
Mind (Fifth Edition). 12s. 6d. net. 
CHARACTER AND THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. 
tos. 6d. net. ETHICS AND SOME MODERN 
WORLD PROBLEMS (Second Edition). 
7s. 6d. net. ; 


Mackenzie (W. Mackay) 
THE MEDIZVAL CASTLE IN SCOTLAND. 
(The Rhind Lectures on Archeology. 
1925-6.) IHustrated. Demy 8vo. 
15s. net. 


Mallet (Sir C. E.) 
A History OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OxForD. Inj vols. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo. Each £1 1s. net. 


Maxwell (Donald) 


THE ENCHANTED ROAD. Illustrated 

bythe AUTHOR. Fap.4to. £1 1s. net. 
Maeterlinck (Maurice) 

THE BLUE Bird. 6s. net. Also, iNus~ 


trated by F. CAYLEY ROBINSON. Ios. 6d. 
net. DEATH. 35. 6d. net. OUR ETER- 
NITY. 6s. net. THE UNKNOWN GUEST. 
6s. net. POBMS. 5s. met. THE WRACK 
OF THE STorM. 6s. net. THE MIRACLE 
OF ST. ANTHONY. 3s. 6d, net. THE 
BURGOMASTER OF STILEMONDE. 5S. net. 
THE BETROTHAL. 6s. net. MOUNTAIN 
PATHS. 6s. net. THE STORY OF TYLTYL. 
£1 1s. net. 'THE GREAT SECRET. 7s. 6d. 
net. THE CLOUD THAT LIFTBD and THE 
POWER OF THE DEAD. 7s. 6d. met, MARY 
MAGDALENE. 2S. net. 


Masefield (John) 
ON THE SPANISH Main. 8s. 6d. net. A 
SAILoR’s GARLAND. 6s. net and 3s. 6d. 
net. SEA LIFEIN NELSON’S TIME. 55. net. 


Methuen (Sir A.) 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN VERSE 
135th Thousand. 
SHAKESPEARE TO Harpy: An Anthol- 
ogy of English Lyrics. 19th Thousand. 
Each Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 6s. net. 
Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


Milne (A. A.) 


Not THat ir Matters. Ir I May. 
THE SUNNY SIDE. THE RBD HOUSE 
Mystery. ONCE A WEEK. THE HOiI- 


DAY ROUND. THE Day’s Play. Each 
3s. 6d. net. WHEN WE WERE VERY 
YouNG. Sixteenth Edition. — 169th 
Thousand. WUNNIE-THE-POOH. Fifth 
Edition. 80th Thousand. Now WE ARE 
Six. Each illustrated by E. H. SHEPARD. 
"7s. 6d. net. Leather, 10s. 6d. net. FOR 
THE LUNCHEON INTERVAL. Is. 6d. net. 


Milne (A. A.) and Fraser-Simson (H.) 
FOURTEEN SONGS FROM ‘‘ WHEN WE 
WERE VERY YOUNG.” Eleventh Edition. 
7s. 6d. net. TEDDY BEAR AND OTHER 
SONGS FROM ‘‘ WHEN WE WERE VERY 
YOUNG.” 7s. 6d. net. THE KING’S BREAK- 
FAST. Second Edition, 3s. 6d. net. SONGS 
FROM “‘ Now WE ARE SIX.” 7s. 6d. net. 
Words by A.A. MILNE. Music by H. 
FRASER-SIMSON, Decorations by E. H. 
SHEPARD. 


Montague (C. E.) 
DRAMATIC VALUES. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 


Morton (H. V.) 
THE HEART OF LONDON. 3s. 6d. net. 
(Also illustrated, 7s. 6d. net.) THE 
SPELL OF LONDON. THE NIGHTS OF 
LonDON. Each 3s. 6d. net. THE 
LONDON YEAR. IN SEARCH OF ENGLAND. 
Each illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


Oman (Sir Charles) 
A History OF THE ART OF WAR IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES, A.D. 378-1485. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 2 Vols. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. £1 16s. net. 


Oxenham (John) 

BEES IN AMBER. Small Pott 8vo. 2s. 
net. ALL’S WELL. THE KING’s HIGH- 
way. THE VISION SPLENDID. THE 
Fiery Cross. HIGH ALTarS. HEARTS 
CouRAGEOUS. ALL CLEAR! Each 
Small Pott 8vo. Paper, 1s. 3d. net. 
Cloth, 2s. net. WINDS OF THE DAWN. 
2s. net. 


Perry (W. J.) 
THE ORIGIN OF [MAGIC AND RELIGION. 
THE GROWTH OF CIVILIZATION. Each 
6s. net. THE CHILDREN OF THE SUN. 
£1 Is. net. 


Petrie (Sir Flinders) 

A History oF Ecypt. In 6 Volumes. 
Vol. I. FROM THE IST TO THE XVITH 
Dynasty. 11th Edition, Revised. 12s. net. 
Vol. II. THE XVIITH AND XVIIITH 
DYNASTIES. 7th Edition, Revised. gs. net. 
Vol. III. XIXtTH TO XXXTH DyNAs- 
TIES. 37d Edition. 12s. net. 

Vol. IV. EGypr UNDER THE PTOLEMAIC 
DyYNASTY:~ By EDWYN BEVAN. 15s. net. 
Vol. V. EGYPT UNDER ROMAN RULE, 
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By J. G. MILne. 3rd Edition, Revised. 
I2s. net. 
Vol. VI. EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By STANLEY LANE POOLE. 4th 
Edition. 0s. net. . 
Ponsonby (Arthur), M.P. 
ENGLISH Diaries. £1 1s. met. MORE 
ENGLISH DIARIES. 12s. 6d. net. SCOT- 
TISH AND IRISH DIARIES. 10s. 6d. net. 
Raleigh (Sir Walter) 
THE LETTERS OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 
Edited by Lapy RALEIGH. ‘Two Vols. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 
£1 Ios. net. 


Reumert (Elith) 
Hans ANDERSON AS HE Was. IIlus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


Smith (Adam) 
THE WEALTH OF NaTIONS. Edited by 
EDWIN CANNAN. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 
£1 5s. net. 


Smith (C. Fox) 
SaILor Town Days. SEA SONGS AND 
BaLLaDps. A Book OF FAMOUS SHIPS. 
SHrp ALLEY. Each, illustrated, 6s. net. 
FuLL Sait. Illustrated. 55. met. 
TALES OF THE CLIPPER SHIPS. A SEA 
CuestT. Each 5s. net. "THE RETURN OF 
THE ‘‘ CuTTY SARK.” Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
net. A BOOKOFSHANTIES. 6s. net. 
Stevenson (R. L.) 
THE LETTERS. Edited by Sir SIDNEY 
COLVIN. 4 Vols. Feap. 8vo. Each 
6s. net. 
Surtees (R. S.) 
HANDLEY CROSS, Mr. SPONGE’s 
SPORTING Tour. ASK MAMMA. Mr. 
FAcEY ROMFORD’s HOUNDS. PLAIN OR 
RINGLETS ? HILLINGDON HALL. Each 
illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. JORROCKS’S 
JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES. HaAwsBuck 
GrancE. Each, illustrated, 6s. net. 
Taylor (A. E.) 
PLATO: THE MAN AND His Work. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. £1 1s. net. 


Tilden (W. T.) 
THe ART OF LAWN TENNIS. SINGLES 
AND DousLEsS. Each, illustrated, 6s. 
net. ‘THE COMMON SENSE OF LAWN 
TENNIS. Illustrated. 5s. net. 
Tileston (Mary W.) 
DaILy STRENGTH FOR DaAILy NEEDS. 
32nd Edition. 3s.6d.net. India Paper. 
Leather, 6s. net. 
Underhill (Evelyn) 
MYysTICcisM (Eleventh Edition). 15s. net. 
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‘THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT AND THE LIFE 
oF To-DAy (Sixth Edition). 7s. 6d. 
net. MAN AND THE SUPERNATURAL. 
7s. 6d. net. CONCERNING THE INNER 
Lire (Fourth Edition). 2s. net. 
Urwick (E. J.) 
THE SociaL Goon. 
Ios. 6d. net. 


Vardon (Harry) 
How To Pray GOLF. 
19th Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Waterhouse (Elizabeth) 


A LITTLE Book oF LIFE AND DEATH. 
23rd Edition. Smail Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Wilde (Oscar) 
THE WORKS. 
net. 

I. LorD ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME AND 


Demy 8vo. 


Illustrated. 
5s. net. 


In 17 Vols Each 6s. 6d. 


THE PoRTRAIT OF Mr. W. H. II. THE 
DucuHEss oF Papua. III. Poems. IV. 
LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN. Vv. A 
Woman OF No ImMporTaNce. VI. AN 
IpEAL HusBaNnD. VII. THE Impor- 
TANCE OF BEING EARNEST. VIII. A 
HousE OF POMEGRANATES. IX. IN- 
TENTIONS. X. DE PROFUNDIS AND 
PRISON LETTERS. XI. Essays. XII. 
SALOME, A FLORENTINE TRAGEDY, and 
La SAINTE COURTISANE. XIII. A 
CRITICIN PALL MaLL. XIV. SELECTED 
PROSE OF OSCAR WILDE. XV. ART AND 
DECORATION. XVI. For LOVE OF FHE 
KING. (5s. met). XVII. VERA, OR THE 
NIHILISTS. 


Williantson (G. C.) 
THE BOOK OF FAMILLE RosE. Richly 
Illustrated. Demy 4to. £8 8s. net. 


PART II. 


The Antiquary’s Books 
Each, illustrated, Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 
A series of volumes dealing with various 
branches of English Antiquities. 


The Arden Shakespeare 
Edited by W. J. Craic and R. H. Cass. 
Each, wide Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
The Ideal Library Edition, in single 
plays, each edited with a full Introduc- 
tion, Textual Notes and a Commentary 
at the foot of the page. Now complete 
in 39 Vols. 

Classics of Art 
Edited by J. H. W. Lainc. Lach, pro- 
fusely illustrated, wide Royal 8vo. 15s. 
net to £3 3s. net. 
A Library of Art dealing with Great 
Artists and with branches of Art. 


The ‘‘ Complete ’’ Series 
Demy 8vo. Fully illustrated. 
to 18s. net each. 

A series of books on various sports and 
pastimes. 


The Connoisseur’s Library 
With numerous Illustrations. Wide 
Royal 8vo. £1 115s. 6d. net each vol. 
EUROPEAN ENAMELS. FINE BOOKS. 
Gass. GOLDSMITHS’ AND SILVER- 
SMITHS’ WorRK. IVORIES. JEWELLERY. 
MEZZOTINTS. PORCELAIN. SEALS. 
Write for full list. 


The Faiths: VARIETIES OF CHRISTIAN 
EXPRESSION. Edited by L. P. Jacks, 
M.A.,D.D.,LL.D. Crown 8vo.5s. net 
each volume. ‘The first volumes are : 
THE ANGLO-CATHOLIC FAITH (Rev. 


5s. net 


A SELECTION OF SERIES 


Canon T. A. LAcEy) ; MODERNISM IN 
THE ENGLISH CHURCH (Prof. P. GarpD- 
NER); THE FAITH AND PRACTICE OF 
THE QUAKERS (Prof. R. M. JONEs) ; 
CONGREGATIONALISM (Rey. Princ. W. B. 
SELBIE); ‘THE FAITH OF THE ROMAN 
CuurRcH (Rey. Father C. C. MAarrin- 
DALE, S.J.) ; THE LIFE AND FAITH OF 
THE BAPTISTS (Rev. Princ. H. WHEELER 
ROBINSON) ; THE PRESBYTERIAN CHUR- 
CHES (Prof. JAMES Morrat, D.D., 
D.Litt.) ; THE UNITARIAN (Dr. HENRY 
Gow). 

A History of England in Seven Voiumes, 
Edited by Sir CHARLES OMAN, K.B.E., 
M.P., M.A., F.S.A. With Maps. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net each volume. 
ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN CON- 
QUEST (Sir C. OMAN) ; ENGLAND UNDER 
THE NORMANS AND ANGEVINS (H. W. C. 
DAVIES); ENGLAND IN THE LATER 
MIppDLE Acgs (K. H. Vickers); ENG- 
LAND UNDER THE TUDORS (A. D. INNEs) ; 
ENGLAND UNDER THE STUARTS (G. M. 
TREVELYAN) ; ENGLAND UNDER THE 
HANOVERIANS (C. GRANT ROBERTSON) ; 
ENGLAND SINCE WATERLOO (Sir J. A. 
R. Marriott). 

The Library of Devotion 
Handy editions of the great Devotional 
books, well edited. Small Pott 8vo. 
3s. net and 3s. 6d. net. 

Modern Masterpieces 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. each volume. 
Pocketable Editions of Works by 
HILAIRE BELLOC, ARNOLD BENNETT, 
E. F. BENSON, GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM, 
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G. K. CHESTERTON, JOSEPH CONRAD, 
GEORGE GISSING, KENNETH GRAHAME, 
W. H. Hupson, E. V. Knox, JAck 
Lonpon, E. V. Lucas, RoperT LYND, 
RosE MacauLay, JOHN MASEFIELD, 
A. A. MILNE, ARTHUR Morrison, 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS, MARMADUKE PICK- 
THALL and R. L. STEVENSON. 


Sport Series 
Mostly Illustrated. Feap. 8vo. 2s. net 
to 5s. net each. 


Methuen’s Half-Crown Library 
Crown 8vo and Fcap. 8vo. 


Methuen’s Two-Shilling Library 
Feap. 8vo. 
Two series of cheap editions of popular 
books. 
Write for complete lists. 


The Wayfarer Series of Books for 

Travellers 
Crown 8vo. ‘7s. 6d. net each. Well 
illustrated and with maps. The vol- 
umes are :—Alsace, Czecho-Slovakia, 
The Dolomites, Egypt, Hungary, Ire- 
land, The Loire, Portugal, Provence, 
The Seine, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 


Unfamiliar Japan, Unknown Tuscany, . 


The West Indies. 


The Westminster Commentaries 

Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net to 16s. net. 
Edited by W. Lock, D.D., and D. C. 
Simpson, D.D. 
The object of these commentaries is 
primarily to interpret the author’s mean- 
ing to the present generation, taking 
the English text in the Revised Version 
as their basis. 


THE LITTLE GUIDES 


Small Pott. 8vo. Illustrated and with Maps 


THE 65 VOLUMES IN 
BEDFORDSHIRE AND HUNTINGDONSHIRE 
4s. net. 
BERKSHIRE 45. net. 
BRITTANY 4s. net. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 45. net. 
CAMBRIDGE AND COLLEGES 4s. net. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE 45. net. 
CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES 6s. net. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS 5s. net. 
CHESHIRE 55. net. 
CORNWALL 4s. net. 
CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND 6s. net. 
DERBYSHIRE 45s. net. 
DEVON 4s. net. 
DORSET 6s. net. 
DURHAM 6s. net. 
ENGLISH LAKES 6s. net. 
ESSEX 5s. net. 
FLORENCE 6s. net. 
FRENCH RIVIERA 6s. net. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 5S. net. 
Gray’s INN AND LINCOLN’s INN 6s. net. 
HAMPSHIRE 45. net. 
HEREFORDSHIRE 45. 6d. net. 
HERTFORDSHIRE 4s. net. 
IsLE OF MAN. 6s. net. 
IsLE OF WIGHT 4s. net. 
KENT 6s. net. 
LANCASHIRE 6s, net. 
LEICESTERSHIRE AND RUTLAND 55. net. 
LINCOLNSHIRE 6s. net. 
LONDON 5s. net. 
MALVERN COUNTRY 45. net. 


THE SERIES ARE :— 


MIDDLESEX 4s. net. 
MONMOUTHSHIRE 6s. net. 
NORFOLK 5s. net. 

NORMANDY 5s. net. 
INORTHAMPTONSHIRE 45. net. 
NORTHUMBERLAND 7s. 6d. net. 
NORTH WALES 6s. net. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 6s. net. 
OXFORD AND COLLEGES 4s. net. 
OXFORDSHIRE 4s. net. 

ParIs 6s. net. 

ROME 5s. net. 

ST. PAUL’s CATHEDRAL 4s. net. 
SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY 45. net. 
SHROPSHIRE 55. net. 

SICILY 4s. net. 

SNOWDONIA 6s. net. 

SOMERSET 4s. net. 

SouTH WALES 4s. net. 
STAFFORDSHIRE 5s. net, 

SUFFOLK 4s. net. 

SURREY 5s. net. 

SUSSEX 4s. net. 

TEMPLE 4s. net. 

VENICE 6s. net. 

WARWICKSHIRE 55. net. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY 55. net. 
WILTSHIRE 6s. net. 
WORCESTERSHIRE 6s. net. 
YORKSHIRE EAST RIDING 5s. ne. 
YORKSHIRE NORTH RIDING 4s. net. 
YORKSHIRE WEST RIDING 7s. 6d. net. 
YORK 6s. net. 


METHUEN & Co. LTp., 36 Ess—Ex STREET, Lonpon, W.C.2. 
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